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PREFACE 


PB commenting on this Epistle, with its wide range of 

topics and the peculiar difficulties attendant upon 
its markedly occasional. character, I have found myself 
led to a length of treatment, which requires apology, 
I hope that the relegation to an appendix of much 
special matter, and the consecutive treatment in the 
Introduction of the main topics and general character 
of the Epistle, will make the commentary more easy to 
use than its bulk will at first promise. ‘Those who 
have attempted the task of treating with any approach 
to thoroughness such a wide variety of subjects will, 
I think, be the first to excuse the imperfections of the 
treatment. 

It will be understood that the difficulties of the task 
have been increased by the nature of the times through 
which we are passing. It is the more incumbent on 
me to acknowledge my large debt to three German 
commentators, Heinrici, Lietzmann and Johannes Weiss, 
whose names occur frequently in the following pages. 
S. Paul offers in this Epistle, as a solution of the 
divisions and perplexities of the Corinthian Church, 
the profound and penetrating apprehension of the true 
union of men in the all-sufficing all-embracing life of 
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the Risen Lord. If we have any hope of the restora- 
tion, in Gop’s good time, of the community of learning 
and the fellowship of faith, it is because we believe in 
the inexhaustible power of the life that is from above. 
Many other obligations will be apparent from the 
notes: but I cannot deny myself the pleasure of re- 
cording my special indebtedness to Dr Frederic Wallis, 
of Gonville and Caius College, sometime Bishop of 
Wellington in New Zealand, who has most kindly read 
the proofs and spent ungrudging pains on criticism and 
suggestion. The book would be far more imperfect 
than it is, had it not been for his generous assistance. 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE CONVERSION 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. CoRINTH. 


Corinth, in the time of St Paul, was a Roman colony, founded 
about 46 B.c. by Julius Caesar, the residence of the proconsul of 
the senatorial province of Achaia, a great emporium of trade 
between the East and Rome, with a mixed seafaring and mercan- 
tile population of Italians, Greeks, Jews and other Orientals, 
and with the usual characteristics of a great commercial city, set 
by its harbours, Lechaeum and Cenchreae, on two seas (bimaris 
Corinthus). It inherited the fame of the old Corinth, destroyed 
by Mummius in 146 B.c., and was proud of its inheritance: but 
it had, in reality, little in common with the ancient Greek town ; 
and among the contemporary cities of Hellas, it was the least 
Greek. Its Italian character was indicated by the fact that it 
was the first city of Hellas to admit the brutalising institution 
of the gladiatorial games: the luxury, dissipation and public 
immorality were alien to the comparative refinement and sim- 
plicity which characterised the Greek towns of the time: and it 
offered freer hospitality than others to the strange religions of 
the East. Its predominant characteristics were those of a great 
mercantile and seafaring population, barely affected by tradi- 
tional culture, by the self-respect of a homogeneous community, 
or by the common reverence for a national or municipal religion: 
It was a cosmopolitan city, without the responsibilities of empire 
or nationality. Its gods were the gods of sensual pleasure and 
self-indulgence: and in its social condition it was proverbial for 
the open practice of sexual vice and the existence side by side of 
the worst extremes of poverty and riches. That there was any 
interest in the specifically Greek pursuits of philosophy and 
rhetoric at this time, there is little direct evidence, beyond what 
is suggested by the first Epistle. But the tomb of Diogenes the 
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Cynic was to be found there: and we hear of the presence there 
of Demetrius the Cynic and friend of Seneca, evidence that in 
Corinth as elsewhere the wandering Cynic preachers found an 
audience. At a later date we are told that letters and learned 
men flourished there (Aristides, Or. 111. 24, 10, c. 180 a.D., Weiss). 
And indeed we may assume that where Greeks were gathered 
together, rhetoric and the philosophy of the day would find their 
devotees. But we may safely conclude that their main effects 
were the barren logomachies or declamations of the schools, or 
the fanatical individualism of the Cynics. 

One common interest roused the enthusiasm of the populace 
and attracted visitors from all parts of the empire. Soon 
after the refounding of the city, Corinth resumed the presi-« 
dency of the Isthmian games. There, as at the other great 
games-centres of Greece, the athlete. reached the zenith of his 
fame: and the worship of physical skill and prowess filled the 
void left in men’s minds by the decay of all political ambitions 
and national hopes (Mommsen, Provv. E. T. 1. pp. 287 f.). 

‘The ideal of the Corinthian was the reckless development of 
the individual. The merchant who made his gain by all and 
every means, the man of pleasure surrendering himself to every 
lust, the athlete steeled to every bodily exercise and proud in his 
physical strength, are the true Corinthian types: in a word 
the man who recognised no superior and no law a his own 
desires’ (Von Dobschiitz, Die urchr. Gemeinde, p. 18). | 

There was, indeed, in the welter of debased humanity, one 
community which preserved a strong moral consciousness, @ pure 
religion and an indelible national spirit. The Jews, in Corinth, 
as in so many other great cities of the empire, had great privi- 
leges and influence enough to make their privileges respected, 
They were apparently numerous: their position among alien 
crowds made them cling with the greater tenacity to their 
peculiar social institutions and religious beliefs and practices, 
even when, as was probably the case in the Dispersion, they 
took some colour from the surrounding atmosphere of thought. 
But for the most part such influence was superficial. They 
remained a nation apart, with their own internal discipline and 
a considerable degree of self-government. On the other hand, 
they attracted the attention and even the adherence of many 
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among their neighbours, who were looking for a more sober way 
of life and a loftier religion than they could find elsewhere. The 
‘worshippers,’ as they were called (oi aeSdpevor), because they 
attended the worship of the Synagogue without entering into the 
Jewish community itself, formed in the communities of the Dis- 
persion, a fringe of Gentile adherents sought after by the Jews 
themselves, not only from religious motives but on social and 
even. political grounds. The importance of this class, in the 
spread of the Gospel, can hardly be overestimated. They formed 
the bridge by which S. Paul crossed the gulf between the Jewish 
and the Gentile worlds. They were the occasion at once of his 
greatest conquests and of the bitterest envy and hostility directed 
against him by the Jews, who felt that he was reaping the 
harvest of their own endeavours. They account, for the rapid 
spread of the Gospel among the Gentiles in the cities of Asia 
Minor and Greece, as well as in Rome, and explain the pheno- 
' menon of his letters, addressed in so many instances to what 
appear to be almost wholly Gentile readers. 

- But this brings us to the consideration of S. Paul’s — in 
Corinth and the character of the Church which he there 
established. 


2. S. PauL AND CoRINTH. 


_§. Paul’s first visit to Corinth! was the climax of his second 
missionary journey, in which he planted the Gospel in Europe. 
He came alone. He had been driven from the cities of Mace- 
donia by the violence of the Jews, and had left Athens amid the 
Jeers of that University town, though not without fruit. If, 
first, we follow the story given in Acts (c. xviii.), we find him 
repeating here the plan, which he had already adopted and which 
indeed the necessities of the case prescribed at his entry into a 
new city. He began by speaking in the synagogue to the mixed 
congregation of Jews and Greeks, and trying to convince his 
hearers (v. 4, émecOev) that the Messiah had come in the person 
of Jesus (v. 5). He had already found a lodging with members of 
his own trade, Aquila and Priscilla, Jews lately arrived from 
_ Rome, whence they had been expelled by the edict of Claudius. 


1 For dates see the Table, pp. Ixxvif. 
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Whilst he was thus closely engaged with the exposition of the 
Gospel, he was joined by Silas and Timothy, coming back from 
their several missions to Macedonia, no doubt with pressing 
requests that S. Paul would return thither (cf. 1 Thess. iii. 1 f.). 
With this request he was prevented from complying by the 
pressure of work at Corinth, as well as adverse influences in 
Macedonia. Apparently not long after their arrival the work 
in the synagogue was finally stopped by the opposition of the 
Jews. Forced to turn his back upon them, he transferred his 
centre of teaching to the neighbouring house of Titius Justus, 
a Greek who had been accustomed to worship in the synagogue. 
and had there heard and accepted his teaching. The fact that his 
house afforded room for the meetings S. Paul now held there 
shows him to have been a man of substance. The time spent in 
the synagogue had not been altogether fruitless. Many others 
of the ‘ worshippers’ had been convinced as well as his new host. 
But we are told of only one Jewish convert, or rather of one — 
family. ‘Crispus the ruler of the synagogue believed the Lord, 
with his whole house.’ And the meagreness of the result of his 
strenuous efforts, particularly among those whom he never ceased 
to regard as his own people, left S. Paul with a sense of depression 
and failure. He might well feel that all that he could do had 
been done; he was clear: and yet the disappointment would 
be as bitter and the outlook none the less gloomy. At this 
critical stage his confidence is renewed and his exertions stimu- 
lated. In a vision the Lord Himself, ‘whose he was and whom 
he served,’ bids him lay aside his gloomy apprehensions, and 
continue to ‘preach the word in season and out of season’ strong 
in the protection of His Master and in the assurance that He 
had ‘much people in this city.’ All thoughts of leaving were 
given up: he settled down to his work among the Greeks and 
continued preaching and teaching in Corinth for the next eighteen 
months. 

Such is 8. Luke’s account of the beginnings of the Gospel in 
Corinth. It is important to notice that he deals only with the 
earliest beginnings. As in other cases, his main interest is to 
show how the Gospel passed from the Jewish to the Gentile world. 
Once the transition is effected, he summarises all that went to 
the building up of a church amidst the new environment in 
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the fewest possible words. The only other incident he records is 
that’ remarkable one in which S. Paul was brought into relation 
with the Roman authorities, and acquitted by the proconsul of 
any crime against the Roman State. He then leaves the case of 
Corinth with a brief statement which shows us that Aquila and — 
Priscilla have become Christians, and that a group of ‘brethren,’ 
an organised church, exists in Corinth. We are left to.conclude 
that that church is quite predominantly Gentile, however im- 
portant the services which it may have received from the few 
Jews who have thrown in their lot with the Gentiles. 


' This exposition of Acts xviii. 1 ff. depends on a careful rendering 
of tenses. In v. 4 the imperfect duedéyero describes a period of 
teaching .in the synagogue: &re:Oey describes 8. Paul’s aim in these 
discourses, and says nothing of success. Inv. 5 the contrast between 
the arrival of Silas and Timothy (xarj\@ov) and 8. Paul’s continued 
occupation with his exposition (svvelxero) hints at the possibility that 
he might have been led by their arrival to break off his work at 
Corinth and return to Macedonia. With that hint, 8. Luke returns 
to the description of the course of events in the synagogue: he 
summarises the substance of S. Paul’s teaching, describes the steady 
and increasingly violent opposition of the Jews (d»riraccopévwr, 
Pracdnpovwrwv) till the climax is reached in the definite act in which 
S. Paul abandons the synagogue and transfers his teaching centre to 
the house of Titius Justus (éxrwatdpuevos, elev, ueraBds, 7AGev). In 
vo. 8 he sums up the results of the synagogue period: one Jew and 
his family had been converted (éxlorevoev) and many of the Corinthians, 
probably of the class of ‘ worshippers,’ were converted from time to 
time during this period (érlorevov). Then he suggests by the story 
of the vision that S. Paul was depressed (u7 gdofoi, ‘lay aside thy 
fears’) but recovered confidence to persevere in his preaching, this 
time to the Gentiles as such. The new period is marked by éxddweyr ; 
he settled down to his work; and the length of its continuance is 
described. 


It is at this point, as it appears, that the references, which the 
Epistles give us, to the founding of the church at Corinth, take 
up the story. There is little reference in them to Jewish 
Christians among the first converts. The one certain reference 
is to Crispus (1 Cor. i. 14), if he may be identified with the ruler 
of the synagogue mentioned in Acts xviii. 8. On the other hand 
in 1 Thess. ii. 15; 2 Thess. iii. 1, 2, we have a clear indication, 
probably contemporary, of the vehement opposition of the Jews, 
and in 1 Thess. ili. 6, 7 a contemporary account and in 1 Cor. ii. 
1f. a vivid reminiscence of that depression and anxiety which is 
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shown in Acts xviii. 9 to have been relieved by the vision of the 
Lord. For S. Paul the effective beginning of his work at Corinth 
dates from his retirement to the house of Titius Justus: and 
‘the fear and trembling,’ with which, as he looks back, he 
remembers coming to them, was not caused by the ill-success of 
his work at Athens, but by the failure of bis work in the syna- 
gogue at Corinth. Moreover we may also find the contrast with 
the simplicity of his preaching when he came to them, his in- 
sistence on the Cross of Christ as his whole message, not in any 
philosophical turn which he is conjectured to have adopted in 
Athens, but in the elaborate controversy of scripture interpreta- 
tion and deduction which he had used in the synagogue in vain: 
such methods did not remove the scandal of the Cross: and in 
the house of Titius he adopted simpler methods. The presence 
there of many of ‘the worshippers,’ who followed him, made it 
natural indeed to appeal to the ancient Scriptures still (cf. 1 Cor. 
x. 1, xv. 3), but the staple of his argument was the deeper and 
wider theme of the love of Gop revealed on the Cross, and His 
power revealed in the resurrection of the Lord. 

It is probable that among these ‘worshippers’ we should 
place Stephanas and his household, the firstfruits of Achaia, 
that is, of the new predominantly Gentile church, and perhaps 
others of the little band of names, which we find scattered 
throughout the Epistles, Fortunatus and Achaicus, Gaius 
(1 Cor. i. 14; Rom. xvi. 23), Erastus, Quartus, Tertius 
(Rom. 7b.), and Chloe (1 Cor. i. 11). Phoebe (Rom. xvi. 1) would 
mark the extension of the preaching to Cenchreae, the sea-port. 
But of course some of these may have been the fruit of the new 
period of activity. Then it was that the growth of the church 
became rapid. The great majority of the new converts were 
naturally Gentiles (1 Cor. vi. 11, x. 14, xii. 2), and they for the 
most part of the poorer and less educated classes (1 Cor. i. 26, 
vi. 9-11). i 

He had for his coadjutors in this work Silvanus and Timothy 
(2 Cor. i. 19) though probably their labours were intermittent, 
owing to journeys to. Macedonia. Sosthenes, who is associated 
with him in the address of the first Epistle, cannot safely be 
identified with the ruler of the synagogue of the same name 
mentioned in Acts xviii. 17. Titus would appear not to have 
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had dealings with the Corinthians till a later period; he is 
mentioned only in the second Epistle. And later too came 
Apollos (Acts xviii. 27), and probably other travelling preachers 
of var. ing gifts and not always concordant motives. But to no 
one of them, nor to all, did the Corinthian Christians owe a debt 
comparable to that which they owed to S. Paul. He was the 
planter, founder, father, and peculiar apostle of the church. 

The subsequent history of the Corinthian community and of 
S. Paul’s relations with it receives little attention in the Acts. 
We are told that Apollos! passed from Ephesus to Corinth and 
preached there: and that S. Paul himself? passed three months 
there in the winter following his departure from Ephesus and 
preceding his last recorded visit. to Jerusalem. For further 
information we must look to the Epistles. From the ‘ first 
Epistle to the Corinthians’ we learn that he wrote from 
Ephesus, before a certain Pentecost (xvi. 8), a reply to a letter 
received from Corinth (vii. 1), which apparently in its turn 
was occasioned by a letter of S. Paul’s to Corinth (v. 9). He 
had also received an oral account of affairs at Corinth from 
‘Chloe’s people’ (i. 11), and no doubt also from Stephanas, 
Fortunatus and Achaicus (xvi. 17), who may have been the 
bearers of the letter from Corinth. There is no reference in 
this Epistle to any other visit to Corinth than the original 
visit: though it is of course possible that there may have been 
aw second visit, made from Ephesus, before this Epistle was 
written. Leaving that question for. the moment, we note that 
the general relation of S. Paul to the Corinthians as a body 
indicates the maintenance of the original relation, even if there 
were signs of dissatisfied or even antagonist elements. The 
church consults its founder on numerous points of difficulty; 
and he replies with an,authority unstrained and confident and 
an affection which reveals no sense of injury or want of recipro- 
cation. Only in the first four chapters is there any hint of 
a rift in the mutual confidence: and the manner in which the 
difficulty of the parties is treated suggests that it was a question 
of certain personal exaggerations and ambitions, which had not 
so far produced any widespread effect in the church in the 
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directions either of dispute of the authority of S, Paul or of 
antagonism to his person and teaching. 

The ‘second Epistle’ presents a remarkable contrast. From 
it we gather that there has been a crisis in the relations between 
S. Paul and the church which threatened at one time to 
develope into a final breach. There has been a second visit, 
and of a very painful kind. The danger is past and a large 
portion of the letter ig occupied by the statement of the recon- 
ciliation and of S. Paul’s thankfulness, The feelings expressed, 
whether of apprehension and indignation in cc, x.-xiil., or of 
renewed affection and confidence in cc, i.-ix., are of the intensest 
degree. No other epistle manifests such a sustained strain of 
strong personal feeling. It is inconceivable, psychologically, 
that the events which occasioned this contrast could have taken 
place before the first Epistle was written: and the problems 
to which they give rise belong for the most part to the com- 
mentary on the second Epistle. 

The Epistle to the Romans was written from Corinth during 
those winter months which S. Paul, in achievement of his hope, 
passed there. ‘Gaius the host of me and the whole church, 
Erastus the steward of the city, and Quartus the brother’ are 
joined in the greetings to the church at Rome (Rom. xvi. 23). 
S. Paul’s work in those parts was finished (Rom. xvi. 23): we 
may probably gather from the calm and confident tone of that 
epistle, that all the brotherly affection and restoration of mutual 
confidence which he had hoped from that visit were abundantly 
granted. 

Once again after a long interval he visited the city of 
so many joys and pains. ‘Erastus stayed on in Corinth’ 
(2 Tim, iv. 20) tells us that on that last journey of Paul the 
prisoner to his martyrdom in Rome, the way led through 
Corinth. We may allow the imagination to rest for a moment 
on that last meeting between the apostle and the disciples, who 
owed it to him that they were disciples of the one Lord, between 
the founder and the church which he had guided and sustained 
through so many storms and perils, the father whose un- 
wearying love and faithful discipline had kept his children 
through all the dangers of youth and manhood, now Paul the 
prisoner, the aged, passing to his last reward. — 
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3. PLaAcE AND DATE. 


The place of writing is fixed by xvi. 8. 8S. Paul is at Ephesus, 
and purposes to stay on there till Pentecost. In the Acts we are 
told of a sojourn at Ephesus extending over two years (xix. 10) 
or ‘a space of three years’ (xx. 31), followed by a journey to 
Macedonia and a three months’ stay in the winter in Achaia 
immediately preceding the last journey to Jerusalem. The 
letter then was written from Ephesus: the reference to Ephesus 
by name in xv. 32 should not be regarded as inconsistent with 
this conclusion. 

The date, then, must fall before the Pentecost of the year in 
-which S. Paul left Ephesus. But how long before? There is 
little in the letter itself to give us greater precision. The form 
of phrase implies that it was not more than a year before: but 
at any time within the preceding year the phrase would be 
natural. ‘A door great and effectual’ has been ‘opened,’ and_ 
Pentecost is no doubt named as allowing a sufficient interval for 
taking full advantage of that opening. It is improbable there- 
fore that the preceding Passover gives the time of writing: the 
allusion to the Passover in v. 8 is completely explained by the 
context, and does not suggest any chronological conclusion. 
The importance of the precise date becomes serious only in 
connexion with the train of events implied in the second 
Epistle. We are forced by that Epistle to allow time for 
developments at Corinth after the receipt of this first Epistle, 
for news of these developments reaching Ephesus, for a visit to 
Corinth, painful and brief, and the return to Ephesus, for a 
painful letter despatched to Corinth, and the report of its effect 
brought to S. Paul in Macedonia. Although it would be possible 
to compress these events within the period between the Passover 
and the autumn, say November, of that year, a longer interval 
would be more natural: and we may place the Epistle in the 
later autumn or early winter of the last year of the stay at 
Ephesus. In that case, about two years and six or nine months 

had elapsed since S. Paul was last at Corinth. 

During that time we may be sure that communications 
between the Apostle and the young Christian church had been 
frequent (cf. 2 Thess. ii. 2). But of these we hear only of one 
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letter on each side. Inv. 10S. Paul refers to a letter which he 
had written to Corinth, and in vii. 1 to a letter he had received 
from Corinth. Of the letter referred to in v. 10 we have no 
remains, unless, as some think, portions of it are embedded in 
one or other of our letters. Of the letter from Corinth we can 
at least state some of the subjects, as the greater part of our 
first Epistle deals with questions raised by the Corinthians in 
that letter, perhaps indeed the whole of cc. vii.-xv. incl., and 
even much of c. xvi. 


4, THe Caristian CoMMUNITY. 


It seems clear from the whole tone, as well as from incidental 
allusions in the letter, that the church in Corinth was mainly 
composed of converted Gentiles. There is little if anything to 
suggest that it included any considerable element of converted 
Jews. There is apparently no question of the obligation of the 
law: the discussion of things lawful and unlawful is conducted 
on quite independent lines. The reference to ‘our fathers’ (x. 1) 
implies indeed the continuity of development from the church of 
the old Dispensation to the church of the new: but that is 
consistent with a predominantly Gentile character in the com- 
munity addressed (see note), and is a constant element in S, Paul’s 
thought. The free use of the Old Testament shows that those 
scriptures remained for the new church a treasury of religious 
example and instruction. 

As in other cases, the maintenance of this heritage would 
be facilitated by the apparently large nucleus of ceBSdpevor, 
‘worshippers,’ whom S. Paul carried with him from the syna- 
gogue, The community consisted of all classes. While the 
lower and uneducated class of artisans and shopkeepers seems 
to have predominated, we must not overlook the indication that 
many, though relatively few, of the educated and wealthy classes 
were included. The character of the party dissensions points to 
this: the partisans have to be reminded that they do not form a 
large proportion of the community; but that implies that they 
were actually fairly numerous. The wealthy were in sufficient 
numbers to form their own sets and cliques, and the wise to 
give eurrency to the views and principles which led ‘the strong’ 
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to maintain social relations with their heathen friends and 
acquaintances. Among the individuals named we find a ruler 
of the synagogue, a treasurer of the city, a wealthy man 
who could keep open hospitality for the ‘whole church,’ and, 
apparently, business people such as Stephanas and Chloe, with 
their households of slaves. The proportion of Latin names 
seems to indicate that many of the descendants of the Roman 
colonists were among the converts; but no doubt the majority 
were Greeks: while the mixed population of the busy seaport 
may be supposed to have provided the church with some 
representatives of the many races which congregated there. 

It was to a church composed of such elements, and after a 
period of about four years from its foundation, that the first 
Epistle was addressed. The first impression, that it suggests, 
is of a society given up to unseemly wrangles and bitter divisions, 
cropping up even in its most sacred assemblies : still implicated 
in the loose living of the heathen surroundings from which it 
was scarcely struggling to be free, dangerously unsettled in its 
moral judgments, and easily misled or gravely uninstructed in 
the elements of the Christian faith. It is clear that there was 
an absence or at least a weakness of self-government : no central 
authority kept in check the warring elements or decided the 
grave questions which troubled the young church. While there 
were abundant marks of Christian enthusiasm, the application 
of Christian principle to daily life was undecided and wayward. 
The profound problem of giving moral expression to their re- 
ligious convictions baffled those who were attempting it, and 
found some, perhaps many, who saw no need even for the 
attempt. Men were more interested in the superficial emotions 
and the speculative discussions, which the new faith occasioned, 
than in the purifying of the personal and social life which their 
allegiance to the new Lord demanded. On every hand the rags 
of their heathen practices and thoughts hampered them; they 
were bound hand and foot with the gravecloths of their dead 
selves. e 

It rings strangely when we find S. Paul addressing such a 
society as this, as ‘the church of Gop, sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, called to be saints’: when he thanks Gop for their 
proficiency in utterance and knowledge, for their lacking no 
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spiritual gift. And the strangeness is even emphasised by the 
general tone of the letter. Throughout he meets their need by 
appeal to the highest standards and deepest conception of their 
union with Gop in Christ. He does not hesitate to appeal to 
their advanced knowledge of what the true Christian state is. 
They are a shrine of Gop, an abode of the Holy Spirit: they 
have been washed, sanctified, justified: their bodies are shrines 
of the Holy Spirit dwelling in them. In their assemblies they 
knew themselves to be partners in Christ: much was uttered 
which could be recognised as the true outpouring of the Spirit: 
and there were many signs of the eager desire to help and to 
care for those that needed help and care. In a word, it was 
a strangely mixed society. But if we are to estimate its condi- 
tion fairly, we must recognize that S. Paul felt it worth while to 
address to them the loftiest appeals and the most profound 
teaching. For all their waywardness, self-conceit, and self- 
deception, yet he saw in them the seed of great spiritual growth : 
and here and there at least, in individuals and in families, that 
growth was more than mere promise. The very fact that these 
questions of morality and faith were raised by them for his 
advice shows a strong determination in the church itself to 
wrestle with its temptations. We are looking in fact upon a 
phenomenon of the deepest interest, the gradual growth of a 
new spiritual life, a new moral order, a new social organism in 
the midst of the most adverse circumstances and out of most 
unpromising material. Over the troubled waters of that great 
and worldly city we are shown the Spirit moving, and the 
new heaven and the new earth being gradually created. ‘If a 
man is in Christ, there is a new creation: the old things pass, lo! 
a fresh state is come to pass: but all this is from Gop.’ — 


5. THe First EPIStue. 


At the time when the first Epistle was written, not more than 
four years had elapsed since the first preaching of the Gospel in 
Corinth. There had, as we have seen, been correspondence 
between S. Paul and his friends already. A letter from S. Paul 
had already dealt, in some degree, with a prevailing danger. 
A letter from Corinth is the immediate occasion of this reply. 
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But besides this letter S. Paul had other channels of communi- 
cation, and had received through them information which made 
him wish to speak his mind. 

It may be well to set out une main topics which were thus 
raised. 

S. Paul first deals with the reports he has received from 
travellers from Corinth, referring to the following subjects: 

(1): The existence of cliques in the church, cc. i.-iv. 

(2) A grave case of discipline, or, rather, of the absence of 
discipline, c. v. 1-13. ; 

(3) The existence of a litigious temper ene, the members 
of the church, c. vi. 1-11. 

(4) Christian freedom and the religion of the body, c. vi. 
12-20. 

The whole of the rest of the Epistle, with the exception of 
c. xvi., would seem to be occupied with questions raised by the 
Corinthians in their letter. These are: 

(5) The Christian theory and practice of marriage, c. vii. 

(6) The Christian duty in relation to meats offered to idols 
and the social questions involved, cc. vili.—xi. 1. 

(7) The regulation of Christian assemblies, c. xi. 1, 2, ‘as 
regards : 

(a) the place of women in the assemblies, c. xi. 3-16; 

(6) the order of the common feast, c. xi. 17-34; 

(c) the nature and exercise of spiritual gifts, cc. xii., xiil., 
xiv. 

(8) The doctrine of the Resurrection, c. xv. 

It is well to note the variety of these subjects. Internal 
politics, the grave moral questions raised in connexion with 
marriage and the discipline of the body, the social relations of 
Christians with their heathen neighbours, church discipline and 
order, the fundamental question of the nature and operation of 
the Spirit in the individual and in the church, and finally the 
great doctrinal question of the resurrection with its tremendous 
practical implications are all raised and dealt with. The bare 
enumeration gives a vivid impression of the keenness of the life 
in the young society. There can be no doubt that they took 
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their new religion seriously. If it is the part of faith to ask 
questions and to raise doubts, there was no lack of faith among 
them. If some were over confident and quick with theories and 
answers, many hesitated and feared the ready solution. Here 
was fruitful soil for the skilled husbandman. And as a skilled 
husbandman S. Paul encourages growth, even where he prunes. 
Perhaps in none of his epistles have we more conclusive 
instances of the keen insight and firm hand, with which he 
cuts to the nerve of the difficulties propounded, and meets the 
detailed problems with fundamental solutions. 

The difficulties to be met were partly due to the strangeness 
of the claim that the whole life of body as well as spirit, of daily 
. business as well as what are commonly felt to be more definitely 
religious practices, must be brought under the rule of Christ. 
that all life must be spiritualised, and all religion moralised. 
But they were also partly due to the complexity of social 
conditions. It was impossible to give a rule for every case, 
even if it had been desirable. S. Paul lays down great prin- 
ciples. - He distinguishes between them and certain advice 
which he gives in particular cases, leaving much freedom to 
the individual conscience. He is indeed expounding not a code 
of-laws but a new life: and in laying down the lines of growth 
much must be left to the experience of the life itself. It is 
high testimony to the general soundness of the community that 
S. Paul can and does so often appeal to their sense of what is 
right and truly Christian. 


6. THE PARTIES OR CLIQUES, 


The first subject which S. Paul tackles in this letter is the 
subject of the Parties. We notice that apparently no reference 
had been made to them in the letter he had received from 
Corinth: though it is quite possible that some of the ques- 
tions raised in that letter had been subjects of disagreement 
and dispute between the parties. He has heard of them by 
report from Chloe’s people. And the indication of that report 
was that there were ‘controversies’ (€pides) among the Corinthians 
and that these controversies were conducted by groups of persons 
or the teachers of such groups, which professed to attach 
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themselves to great persons in the church. Before attempting 
to examine the significance of the party names, we must first 
be clear as to the extent of the division implied, and secondly, 
consider what light S. Paul’s argument in i. 10-iv. fin. throws on 
their characteristics. 

In the first place, then, it is clear that there was so far no 
outward breach of communion in the church. ‘Disputes, con- 
troversies’ (€p.des) is the word chosen to describe these dissensions: 
and the stronger word ‘divisions’ (cyiopara) is used (i. 10) to 
describe a state, of which they are still only in danger. Nor 
do the later chapters of the Epistle show any sign of outward 
division, The free and the scrupulous, the strong and the weak, 
are still regarded as of one community: and even the serious 
defects of their common worship do not go further than most 
regrettable and blameworthy distinctions between rich and poor. 
They still unite for common worship. It is the prevalence 
of the controversial temper, and the attempt to gain sanction 
for it by what will be seen to be the unwarranted use of great 
names, which are the subjects of S. Paul’s criticism. 

Secondly we ask, how does S. Paul deal with the matter, and 
what conclusions can we draw from his way of dealing with it as 
to the character and extent of the controversies ? 

The subject appears to be dealt with in i. 13-iv. fin.: at least 
these chapters hang together and seem to spring directly from 
the mention of the parties. 

A, To begin with (i. 13-17), he meets their assumption of 
certain great names for their leaders by the direct appeal to the 
sole and exclusive dedication to Christ. It was Christ who was 
crucified for them and into Christ’s namie were they baptised. 
He does this in the boldest way by asking if they put his own 
name in the place of Christ’s. We cannot conclude from this 
that the names were chosen on the ground that these were the 
baptisers of the several groups. The question as to the Crucifixion 
shows that this deduction would carry us too far. Nor would 
it suit those who took the name of Cephas, except on the im- 
probable assumption (see below) that he had preached as a 
missionary in Corinth: and on S. Paul’s showing it would make 
the Pauline party insignificantly small. The point is simply to 
put in the sharpest contrast their partisan cries and their true 
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allegiance. But it throws some light on our question by showing 
that S. Paul was confident that they would at once recognise 
the force of the argument ; that he had not gathered from ‘Chloe’s 
people’ that the differences of opinion touched their fundamental 
Christian status. 


B. Ini. 17-iii. 4 we have a declaration of the central subject 
of the wisdom of Gop, and an exposition of a contrast between 
the method of the world in acquiring wisdom, and the Christian 
method. The method of the world proceeds by ‘wisdom of word,’ 
‘superiority of word and wisdom,’ ‘persuasive words of wisdom’ ; 
that is to say, by clever argument, rhetorical exposition, and 
logical completeness of exposition, all the weapons of the contro- 
versialist trained in the schools. That this cannot be the true 
Christian method he shows first by reminding them how that 
central subject of Gop’s wisdom, Christ crucified, acknowledged 
by themselves, entirely failed to commend itself to the wisdom 
of the world: it did not satisfy those ideas of wisdom, nor could 
it be understood by those methods. So it was not predominantly, 
still less exclusively, the wise and successful men of the world 
who were converted. Nor had S. Paul in his successful preaching 
of the Gospel to them used these methods (ii. 1-5). Nor, in fine, 
could the appeal reach any but those who were prepared for it 
by the Spirit of Him whose wisdom it was, who used the spiritual 
powers and faculties given to them, not by human education 
but by the teaching of the Spirit, to enable them to apprehend 
and receive. This Spirit was Gop’s gift, and is in fact His Spirit 
and Christ’s mind. 

The contrast presented here, to meet the trouble, is not the 
contrast between the subject matter of Gop’s wisdom and the 
subject matter of the world’s wisdom : that is regarded as obvious 
and accepted: but the contrast, deduced from this, between the 
faculties and methods required for apprehending Gop’s wisdom, 
and the faculties and methods used by the world. 

We conclude that the controversies had led to the predominant 
use of rhetorical argument for the sake of victory, and other such 
methods, and a consequently exaggerated estimate of rhetorical 
and logical capacity in their leaders. The section ends with the 
reminder that those who put their faith in such methods are still 
men of the world, men of flesh, not yet men of spirit. 
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C. This leads to a consideration of the true place of apostles 
and teachers, and their relations to the taught (iii. 3-23). For 
the sake of directness and simplicity he’ takes himself and 
Apollos as instances. He brings out the facts that both are 
simply ministers and instruments of Gop’s service, engaged in 
His work and working in His power only: engaged on the same 
work though at different stages: all personal claims and all 
rivalry are excluded: the reward comes from Gop alone accord- 
ing to the work. These thoughts are amplified (10-16) but with 
a hint of a wider reference to other teachers, and to the risks 
of bad working, culminating (16, 17) in a passage of the sternest 
warning against the destruction of Gop’s shrine, the church. 
It must be noticed that in both these last passages the reference 
becomes anonymous (v. 10 aAdos, 12 ris, 17 res). 

The section is concluded by a return to the definite subject 
of wisdom, in the form of a stern warning against the assumption 
of wisdom, a repeated and sharp contrast between the wisdom 
of the world and the wisdom of Gop, in which again the thought 
of method is dominant; and an impassioned appeal to give up 
these personal rivalries and partisanships, in view of their all- 
embracing inheritance, and their own belonging to Christ, as 
Christ belongs to Gop (18—23). 

This passage shows us that personal rivalries had a large 
part in their controversies, and as clearly that the rivalries were 
not between the persons whose names were used. We note too 
the hints touching a person or persons who are not named; and 
the growing severity of the tone as these anonymous references 
are developed. It is clear that there were at Corinth local 
teachers who in S. Paul’s view were largely responsible for these 
controversies. 

‘D. iv. 1f. We are brought back to the true estimate of the 
position of the apostles. Again it is emphasised that as stewards 
of Gop’s mysteries and servants of Christ, they are responsible 
for the faithful execution of their trust. But the special point 
here is that they are responsible to GopD, not to man: S. Paul 
recognises no man’s right to question him as to his execution 
of his task: he recognises no court but the Court of Christ at 
the last day. He then declares that he has named himself and 
Apollos, not as needing such reminders, but as examples for 
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teachers. There are persons who need these reminders ; who 
are proud of their own distinction and achievement, and hold 
themselves to have attained to the heights. The thought of 
these persons leads him to a most impassioned exhibition of the 
paradoxical tragedy of the apostles’ lives, as viewed from the 
point of view of the world, which some of these seem to share. 

Here again we have a sudden outbreak of the deepest feeling, 
as of a man wounded to the heart. It is combined with unmis- 
takeable reference to a person or persons not named: and it 
follows upon a definite repudiation of the right of any man to 
enquire into his conduct. It would seem, then, that among the 
partisan leaders at Corinth there were some who had definitely 
set themselves in antagonism to 8. Paul (and perhaps also to 
Apollos), and challenged his position in the church of Corinth. 
This challenge touched not only his sense of right, but his deepest 
feelings of affection for his converts and interest in the church, 
and arouses the strongest emotions. 

E. The section concludes with two brief paragraphs (iv, 14—- 
17, 18-21). In the first, as if alarmed by his own vehemence, 
he deprecates the idea that he is chiding the Corinthians: 
he is warning them as a father should: he is their only 
father, however many tutors they may have: and he hopes that 
the children will follow in the father’s steps. To help them 
he has sent Timothy to remind them of his ways in Christ. 
But once more his thoughts turn to ‘certuin people of im- 
portance’: once more his tone changes. They gave themselves 
airs, as though he was not to return to Corinth; but they would 
be disappointed. He would certainly come soon and face them, 
and test their power, not their speech. Should he be forced to 
exert his authority to chastise ; or would it be possible to come 
in love and gentleness ? 

The contrast between these two paragraphs is very siciting: 
The first addressed to the whole church marks his’ unfailing 
affection, and breathes the spirit of loving correction and pleading 
which characterises the main part of the letter. But even here 
there is a reference to ‘tutors innumerable’ in definite contrast 
with the one father. In the second paragraph, the tone becomes 
stern in the highest degree: again ‘certain persons’ are referred 
to but not named: they were fancying themselves of supreme 
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authority and importance: they did not think that S. Paul 
would care or even dare to return to Corinth. Them he warns 
that he will hesitate at no measures of discipline that may be 
required. But he hopes no such may be necessary. These 
verses clench the conclusion suggested by previous passages that 
there were local leaders and teachers, here indicated by the term 
maidaywyoi, some of whom held themselves to be at least as good 
as S. Paul and seemed to be prepared to defy his authority. 


Taking then this section of the Epistle as a whole, we see that 
a, strong controversial spirit was active among the Corinthians, 
which showed itself through the contentions of three or four 
groups under prominent leaders. This state of things gave rise 
first to a prevalence of the ordinary controversial methods of the 
world in debating mutters of knowledge and wisdom: secondly, 
to a high estimate of certain prominent persons, and in these 
to an exaggerated sense of their own importance, a false con- 
ception of their relation to their work and office, and, at least 
in some of them, a strong determination to question and criticise 
S. Paul’s method, work, and status, and even to defy his authority. 
There is nothing to show that the use of these methods character- 
ised one party rather than another, or that the local leaders, at 
whom S. Paul is hinting, were those of one party rather than 
another. 

We may note in passing S. Paul’s careful reserve in dealing 
with these persons. He wishes to do nothing to mark out 
individuals or to harden party lines. It is possible that this 
reserve, interpreted as a proof of weakness, may actually have 
emboldened them to take more definite measures against him, 
such as led to the situation of the painful visit and the severe 
letter (see 2 Cor. Jntrod.). 

It is quite clear that Apollos was not one of ess nor even 
implicated in their proceedings. The way in which 8. Paul 
names him and associates him with himself throughout this 
section is decisive: and the reference in c. xvi. confirms this 
conclusion. Nor is there the slightest reason to suppose that 
S. Peter had anything to do with the matter. 

We cannot from this section tell what were the subjects of 
dispute. All we learn is that there were disputes, and that 
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they were argued in a way wholly inappropriate to discovering 
the truths of Christian revelation, whether of thought or conduct. - 
It is possible that the information derived from ‘Chloe’s people’ 
had been vague on these points. It is possible that S. Paul did 
not wish to go into the subjects of dispute when the manner of 
carrying it on needed so much correction. But it is probable 
that the questions raised by the Corinthians in their letter were 
at least some of those which were subjects of controversy be- 
tween the parties. It is quite clear from S. Paul’s treatment 
of these subjects that they were even hotly disputed. And there 
is nothing in this section to prevent us from assuming that it 
was about them, if not exclusively, that so un-Christian a manner 
of disputation had been developed. 

If these conclusions are adopted, it becomes of less importance 
to determine the reasons for the choice of the particular names, 
which the groups adopted. But something must be said under 
this head. 

It would be generally agreed that the most obscure of these 
designations is the fourth (éya dé Xpicrov). No convincing 
explanation hag been given of the supposed Christ-party. As 
J. Weiss has pointed out with great clearness, in the immediate 
context S. Paul reduces these party names to an absurdity by 
reminding them that the name of Christ is the only one which 
they have any right to call themselves by ; and in iii. 23 quite 
explicitly he includes all Christians under this designation. 
Nowhere does he even appear to be discussing the claim of any 
group to be in a special sense ‘ Christ’s people’ ; though such an 
usurpation of the common name one would have supposed likely 
to call forth direct and clear exposure. The only plausible 
attempt to find an instance appeals to 2 Cor. x. 7: but there is 
nv real parallel between the coordination of Christ with Paul, 
Apollos, and Cephas as names of groups of Christians and the 
exclusive claim, there disputed, to represent Christ as His apostles. 
Two attempts to solve the difficulty may be noticed. (1) Rabiger 
takes ¢yw dé Xptorov as an exclamation of S. Paul’s, an ejaculation 
in contradiction of the party cries. Attractive as this is at first 
sight, it yet appears impossible to suppose that anyone who 
either read the words or heard them read would take the point. 
The natural impression would inevitably be that a fourth party 
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was being named. (2) J. Weiss argues that the words cannot 
belong to the original text. The inconsistency between them 
and the context proves them to be an insertion from the margin, 
where they first appeared as the note of a scribe. There is no 
evidence for this suggestion in the MSS.: but it provides the 
' only adequate escape from an insoluble riddle. Whether we 
are justified on critical grounds in taking such a way of escape 
may be disputed. But it is to be observed that the difficulty 
here consists not merely, as is so often the case, in our ignorance 
but even more in the inconsistency of the existence of a Christ- 
party with the treatment of the whole matter in the context. 
The difficulty presented by the mention of a ‘ party of Cephas’ 
is of a different order. There is nothing inherently improbable 
in the existence of such a party: though an explanation of its 
rise and its character is not easy to find. (1) It has been con- 
jectured that S. Peter himself had already visited Corinth and 
done some missionary work there ; and that his name was adopted 
as one of those who had taken a prominent part. This would be 
an adequate explanation. But of S. Peter’s presence at Corinth 
there is no evidence earlier than towards the end of the second 
century (Dionys. Cor. ap. Euseb. ii. 25. 8); and the notice there 
‘is quite indefinite as to the time of his visit. Moreover, if S. Peter 
had already himself preached at Corinth, it is scarcely probable 
that the Corinthians would have used his Aramaic rather than 
his Greek name. And finally it is unlikely that at this early date 
S. Peter would have duplicated S. Paul’s work in a sphere so 
emphatically S. Paul’s own. Rome does not afford a parallel, as 
S. Paul was not the founder of the church in that place. While 
there is no improbability in a later visit, say on his way to Rome, 
it is not likely that he had been in Corinth at the time when this 
letter was written. (2) A more probable explanation, taking 
account of the form ‘Cephas,’ assigns the origin of the designa- 
tion to Palestinian Christians who had established a footing in 
Corinth and plumed themselves on a direct connexion with the 
elder apostle. This could hardly have failed to involve an 
implicit or direct challenge of S. Paul’s exclusive relation to 
the Corinthians as their apostle. And it is possible that the 
questioning of his position, of which we have already seen signs, 
may have proceeded from such persons and their adherents, 
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though not necessarily from them alone. It is frequently as- 
sumed that they were also Judaisers, that is, Jewish Christians 
who wished to impose the Jewish law, as giving completeness if 
not of obligation, upon all Christians. But there is no evidence 
in either Epistle of such an attempt being made at Corinth : nor | 
would it have been a necessary consequence of the fact that they 
professed themselves followers of S. Peter. All we can say about 
them, on the grounds of 1 Cor., is that they may have been 
active in disputing S. Paul’s supremacy at Corinth. 

Coming now to the parties of Paul and Apollos, there is no 
difficulty as to the occasion for them. Both men had preached at 
Corinth ; and both with great and impressive results. No doubt 
there were differences in their personalities and methods, and in 
the way they treated questions that arose in the development 
of the church. The success of the younger teacher would have 
given occasion for comparisons and contrasts, which might easily 
develope into disputes and partisanship. Local leaders might 
easily be led to range themselves under the two names, in the 
absence of the persons themselves and without their encourage- 
ment or even knowledge. Such a situation would, again, inevitably 
lead to a challenge of 8. Paul’s unique position. And here there 
would be an overlapping of the interests of the two parties of 
Apollos and Cephas, in dispute with the party of Paul. The 
leaders of both would be inclined to belittle S. Paul’s services 
and authority: and the very lack of countenance for such an 
attitude from the great names which they assumed might even 
tend to embitter their antagonism and drive them to such violence 
as seems here and there to be indicated. 

Can we go further in assigning particular tendencies to either 
of these parties? It is generally assumed that we know what 
position the party of Paul would take. And yet it is noticeable 
that in his immediate repudiation of the whole atmosphere of 
party, S. Paul chooses his own name for his argument by reductzo 
ad absurdum. Presumably this party maintained S. Paul’s 
rights: but he seems at once to disown this kind of support, and 
to denounce their method equally with others. While he is even 
jealously alive to insist upon his true relation to thé church as 
a whole, he will have nothing to do with partisan advocacy of 
his claims. - Nor can we be sure that so far as they championed 
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Pauline doctrine or practice, they represented it as he would 
have had it represented. When he desires to remind the 
Corinthians of his ‘ways in the Lord’ he refers them to no 
representatives at Corinth, but to Timothy. And, if we may 
assume, as has been suggested, that some of the subjects of 
dispute are those dealt with in the remainder of the letter, 
nothing is more remarkable than S. Paul’s attitude of arbiter 
and effort to seize the truth and the good in each contention, 
without taking sides. Here again it would be rash to dogmatise. 

As regards the party of Apollos, it is very commonly held that 
their practices in particular are the main object of S. Paul’s 
exposition of the contrast between divine and worldly wisdom. 
It is recognised that this contrast refers mainly to the methods 
adopted : and it is argued that Apollos being an Alexandrian 
Jew was likely to have developed in an attractive and convincing 
way the allegoric.l method of interpretation, which through Philo 
is associated with Alexandrian Judatsm. Mr Hart (J.7.S., vii. 
pp. 16 ff.) presses this view of Apollos with much skill and learning, 
aid even traces the libertinism, which apparently existed in some 
quarters of the Christian church at Corinth, to an illegitimate 
use of the allegorical method to minimise the literal meaning 
of the stern moral cole of the Old Testament, and to loosen in 
consequence the sense of moral obligations in general. 

Now while this view is, at least as regards the allegorical 
method, plausible, it is not more than plausible. There is no 
hint in the account of Apollos given in the Acts (xviii. 24-28) 
that he used this allegorical method. Nothing is said of him 
which might not have been said of S. Paul himself, except the 
one epithet Adyios : and even this we should scarcely have denied 
to S. Paul but for his own statement as to his speech and ad- 
dress. S. Luke no doubt lays special emphasis on Apollos’ skill 
in the Scriptures and his success in confuting Jewish oppo- 
sition, or rather in assisting Christians by his vigorous polemic 
against the Jews on the question of scripture proof that the 
Messiah was Jesus. He does not say that he made many con- 
verts. But as he gives no example of Apollos’ method, we are 
left to conjecture. That he used the allegorical method of inter- 
pretation i is such a conjecture and no more, | 

Nor again is there in S. Paul’s references to the methods of 
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wisdom. which he is deprecating, any hint that they had this 
allegorical character. The difficult phrase in iv. 6 (wa év npiv 
padnre ro pn vrép & yéyparra) cannot be taken as a warning 
against indulging in allegorical interpretations ; for whatever the 
warning is, it has to be learnt from the example of Apollos as 
well as 8. Paul. Further, if the use of the allegorical method 
was characteristic of this party and denounced in c. i. 17 ff, it is 
improbable that 8. Paul would have used this same method 
- (ag. in c x.) without explanation or qualification. 

Are we to say that the mere fact that a learned Jew came from 
Alexandria proves that he shared Philo’s method of dealing with 
Scripture? If this is not necessary, then there is no positive 
ground for attributing this method to Apollos. Nor must we 
forget that in his case we are told definitely of two other, and 
probably alien influences. His knowledge of the baptism of John 
suggests a residence in Palestine or at least a close connexion 
with Jews of Palestine: and his instruction in Christian truth 
»y Aquila and Priscilla brings him into close connexion with 
Pauline doctrine and method. 

Here again, then, we must be content to admit that we have 
no sufficient grounds in what we know of Apollos to draw con- 
clusions as to the particular character of the party which adopted 
his name. : 

It is perhaps disappointing to find that we cannot get clear cut 
descriptions of the parties and their several opinions and interests. 
But it is not unnatural. It is even quite possible that they were 
_ not divided by clearly conceived principles, or furnished with 
definite opinions and policies. Personal predilections probably 
held a large place in their origin : différences of opinion perhaps 
on points of doctrine but more often on practical questions and 
the principles involved by them fostered the spirit of controversy 
and sharpened its weapons. There were, no doubt, as in all party 
controversy, strange alliances between the parties and illogical 
combinations of views within each of them. S. Paul deals with 
the matter wisely and Christianly. He denounces all personal 
championships which obscure the one indisputable and exclusive 
allegiance due to Christ. He deprecates the use of ordinary con- 
troversial weapons for the decision of Christian truth and practice. 
He gives in this Epistle a series of examples of the right method 
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of attaining such decision, by the way in which he deals with the 
questions submitted to him by the Corinthians. In all this, he 
sets himself to raise the discussion above the level of party and 
the dust of controversy, jnto the Christian atmosphere, where 
inutual understanding and mutual forbearance are seen to be the 
direct and necessary outcome of the fundamental obligation of 
love. 
We may sum up our conclusions briefly : 


1. S. Paul was writing from report, not from first hand 
knowledge. 


2. Groups of persons had formed themselves in the church 
at Corinth, assuming the names of great leaders but without 
their connivance. They had found local leaders. 


3. These groups developed a controversial spirit, which had 
consolidated the groups but had not yet gone so far as to produce 
definite breaches of church unity, though they tended to do so. 


4. This spirit had not apparently led to the spread of definitely 
false doctrine, but had led to an exaggerated view of the import- 
ance of the natural weapons of controversy, skill in argument, 
brilliancy of exposition, force in logical confutation, all the weapons 
of worldly wisdom. No party was specially guilty in this respect : 
all were involved. | 

5. In this condition of things, certain local leaders had come 
into prominence: they had magnified their own position by 
representing themselves as champions of great names: and some 
of them, in the same interest, had set themselves definitely to 
depreciate the character, bearing and apostolic status of S. Paul 
and to dispute his exceptional authority for the church in Corinth. 
They veiled, but barely veiled, their own pretensions by the names 
which the groups assumed. 

6. The interest aroused by these controversies had dulled the 
Christian conscience of the community and left it unable or un- 
willing to grapple in a Christian way with the serious moral and 
religious problems which beset its members. 
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7. CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


After dealing with the evil of faction, S. Paul has still some 
matters to bring to the notice of the Corinthians, before he 
answers their letter (cc. v., vi.). They are (1) the instance of a 
notorious evildoer, (2) the practice of suing each other in 
heathen courts. The special point which he presses in both 
instances is the lack of proper church government and disci- 
pline. They ought at once, in the first case, to have tried and 
excommunicated ‘the offender. In the second class of cases, 
they ought to have provided arbitrators who could have 
reconciled the brethren who were at variance. Both cases 
show a lamentable lack of the sense of responsibility for the 
purity and charity of the society. 

For the discussion of the details, we may refer to the notes. 
But here it should be observed that both are clear instances 
of the strongly marked individualism of the young church, 
leading to an almost complete absence of a common code im- 
posed by a central control. It is the sense of the unity of the 
body and the mutual dependence of the members which is 
weak. The tendency is to leave each man to go his own way, 
according to what he claims as his right. The strength of this 
tendency is shown by the fact that it crops up here in relation 
to two fundamental elements of the common life. It is not 
indeed surprising that, in this predominantly Gentile church, 
men should have taken their disputes to the ordinary courts 
(vi. 1-11). There seems to have been no rule or custom among 
the non-Christian religious associations, of that time and place, 
forbidding such a practice ; although to Jews it would have been 
unnatural. S. Paul here is clearly introducing a new rule: he 
argues the matter, and bases it on Christian principle and 
admitted beliefs. He maintains in the first place that the 
occasion for such appeals to the civil courts ought never to arise 
between Christians: and, in the second, that if they do arise 
they ought to be settled by Christian arbitrators. Not to 
recognise this is to miss the true relation of Christians to each 
other and to the world. Their mutual interests are not such as 
can be decided by the standards which outside courts apply. 
And more, the Christian standards are to be the means by which 
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the world will be judged: it is most unreasonable, then, to 
accept the standards of the world in their place. The whole 
attitude of Christians as a society to the outside world is clearly 
involved: and the coherence of the Christian society is at 
stake. 

The same principle is involved by the case of the offender 
against common morality (c. v.). The neglect to exercise dis- 
cipline in his case involved the theory that a man’s private life 
and action was no concern of the church. Whether the Corin- 
thians acted consciously on this principle, or whether they shirked 
the question on other grounds, such as the importance of the 
individual concerned or the desire to avoid scandal, we have not 
full means of judging. But S. Paul’s treatment seems to point to 
the former conclusion. It is evident that he sees in it a grave 
dereliction of duty on the part of the church. This was no 
doubt partly due to want of experience and the absence of any 
organised method of dealing with cases of discipline. But this 
can hardly have been a complete explanation. These Greeks 
could not have been without sufficient experience in their pre- 
Christian lives of self-governing action, both in their political 
and in their voluntary associations. There must clearly have 
been an absence or a weakness of motive. The case had not 
aroused in them the horror which, if aroused, would have led 
them to take definite action. There was a positive ground for 
their inaction, which is clearly indicated. They were proud of 
their freedom: they felt themselves raised above the moral 
conventions even of their Gentile experience. They treated 
some matters which their heathen neighbours would condemn, 
as indifferent, from the spiritual point of view, because they 
had got into a higher sphere. They claimed that by, virtue 
of their enlightenment many actions were safe for them which 
would be bad for the less advanced. And they applied this 
liberty to matters of sexual morality, as, well as to others. 

That this was the case, is shown by what we may call the 
note which S. Paul adds to his treatment by way of conclusive 
determination of the real principle (vi. 12-20). This note deals 
with the matter no longer from the point of view of church 
discipline, but on the definite lines of defining the meaning and 
limits of Christian liberty in the particular connexion. That is 
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to say, it meets the individualistic claim on its own ground, and 
shows where it fails. Christian freedom is a true principle: but 
so far is it from involving that a man may do as he likes with 
his body, that it imposes the obligation of mastering the body 
and training it for the service of Him who is lord of the body no 
less than of the spirit. Sins of the flesh are sins because they 
divert the bodily powers from this their proper use and end; 
and in doing so impair the man’s allegiance to his Lord, and 
indeed make him so far from free that he becomes or remains 
a slave to those masters, from whose tyranny the Lord bought 
him. 

The argument has a double point. It is directed first against 
the divorce between religion, the service of Gop, and morality, 
the practice of righteousness, a divorce common at all periods of 
man’s religious development and always threatening. Secondly, 
it is directed against the thought, underlying this tendency, of 
the irrelevance of all bodily activities to the well-being of the 
spirit. Alike the extreme principle of asceticism, which aimed 
at destroying the fleshly activities in the interest of the spiritual, 
and the extreme of antinomianism, which argues from the non- 
spiritual nature of the body to the position that all natural 
processes may be freely indulged because they have nothing to 
do with the life of the spirit, are countered by the principle that 
man is one whole, and as a whole, in all his nature, owes 
allegiance to the Lord, by whom he is redeemed and to whom 
he is united. This moral significance of the acts of the body, 
the moral purpose of the body being service of the Lord, is inti- 
mately connected, as is made clear in c. xv., with the doctrine of 
the resurrection. It ensures the harmonious development of the 
human nature, by giving to the bodily and the spiritual elements 
their true mutual significance and purpose. It is a direct result 
of the belief that in the Incarnation the Son of Gop took to 
himself the whole of the nature of man, and consecrated all. 
We shall have further evidence that an exaggerated asceticism 
had found a place in the thoughts of the Corinthian Christians. 
It was a common element in contemporary religion, and attracted 
many of the finest spirits of the Greek and oriental world. But 
the moral indifference of all natural processes, and the conse- 
quent licentious indulgence in them was an even commoner 
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feature of contemporary religion. It found its philosophical 
support in the strange shamelessness of the Cynics, and its 
popular acceptance in the unrestricted licentiousness of the rites, 
for instance, of the cult of Aphrodite at Corinth. That both 
alike are to us almost inconceivable, as positions for Christian 
men, shows how powerful has been the effect of the Gospel in 
moulding men’s minds, and not least how decisive was the effect 
of the stand taken by S. Paul. 


8. MARRIAGE. 


S. Paul now proceeds to deal with a subject which was directly 
raised in the letter from Corinth. We should find fewer difficul- 
ties in the interpretation of this chapter (vii.) if we knew the 
exact points of the questions asked. 

It seems however clear that there was a strongly ascetic 
tendency in Corinth in regard to this matter. This is implied 
in the very fact that the question was raised. Some, perhaps 
many, held, or were inclined to hald, that even the ‘honourable 
estate of marriage’ was itself not allowable to a Christian. 
How such a view could be reconciled with the negligence which 
S. Paul stigmatises in c. v. is difficult to understand: or even 
how it could be that different sets of people holding respectively 
such divergent views could coexist in the same society. But at 
any rate the fact may further emphasise the lack of coherence 
and central guidance and control which we have already been led 
to conjecture. ‘ 

That the particular attitude towards marriage was due to the 
prevalence of ascetic views seems clear. S. Paul insists fre- 
quently that in marrying or giving in marriage there is no 
violation of Christian principle (vii. 3-6, 10-14, 27a, 28a, 36, 
38a, 39). This implies that it had been suggested that married 
intercourse was sinful; that celibacy was the only right course. 
What is S. Paul’s attitude to this position ? 

In the first place, he lays down the principle quite clearly that 
marriage is permissible and honourable, and he makes it quite 
clear that he means a true marriage, with its normal obligations 
and purposes. He applies the principle even to the case of 
mixed marriages, when they have been entered upon before 
either party became Christian: though he recognises, as we 
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shall see, special conditions in.this case, and also seems to forbid 
the contracting of such marriages by Christians. 

In the second place, he appreciates the celibate life at a high 
value (vv. 1, 7, 25 f.): and he chooses it for himself (vv. 7, 8, 40). 
But it is important to observe the qualifications and conditions 
which he attaches to this estimate. At the outset, it is clear 
that he is accepting this view as submitted to him by the Corin- 
thians (v. 1): he is not originating it or imposing it upon them. 
And he qualifies it by requiring that such a life must be com- 
pletely continent: it must be the outcome of true self-control 
which may not be within the reach of all (vv. 2,9). Further, 
the reasons he gives for this estimate are significant. They are 
not based on any ascetic principles. They are simply the nature 
of the times in which the Corinthians and he are living, and the 
predominant necessity of giving themselves to the work of the 
Lord without distraction (vv. 29ff.). This is the devisive con- 
sideration. If marriage is undertaken, it must be ‘in the Lord.’ 
If the celibate life is preferred, it must be that the Lord may be 
served more thoroughly. The whole question is one of the 
higher expediency (n. xaAdv, vv. 1, 8, 26, 37, 38; cf. 35, 40). 
There is no suggestion that the marriage relation has in itself 
any taint of sin. For S. Paul, the one state is or can be as truly 
right and pure as the other: both have their special temptations 
and difficulties. 

On the other hand, it must be observed that the whole treat- 
ment of the matter here is strangely reserved and even negative. 
S. Paul insists that marriage is not wrong, not sinful, not 
forbidden: he barely hints at the high positive view of this 
relation, which is developed in Ephesians. Only, oddly enough, 
in the passage dealing with mixed marriages do we get such 
a hint. In such unions the non-Christian partner receives 
‘consecration’ from the Christian partner: a union is estab- 
lished in which the nobler element prevails. But this thought 
is not developed: it is used only to reassure Christians who find 
themselves in such a situation. 

It is possible that this attitude may have been due toS. Paul’s 
conception of the condition of the Corinthians themselves: he 
may have felt that they were not ready for the higher teaching ; 
that here he must deal with them as ‘babes in Christ.’ But 
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this is scarcely consistent with the line he takes so freely of 
appealing to their own sense of what is right, and of commending 
to them his own opinions, rather than imposing a decisive ruling. 
It is more probable that the same grounds, which led him to 
accept the ascetic position while denying the ascetic principle, 
also caused him to leave the deeper truth of the relation of 
marriage unexamined: the urgency of the times, the imminence 
of the Lord’s coming, the pressure of the work to be done in 
preparation for that coming, and the importance of concentrating 
all thought and energy upon that preparation, were the cause of 
his not thinking out the whole case. When we come to the 
calmer atmosphere of the Ephesian Epistle, with its more 
positive treatment in many directions of the social aspects of 
Christian truth, we find this matter of marriage, among others, 
dealt with more fully and more fundamentally. In this case we 
see a real but consistent development of thought brought about 
by change of circumstances and occasions. The seed of growth 
we find in the declaration that marriage is one of the relations 
which Christians must in any case Christianise: it must be, and 
can by its nature be, undertaken ‘in the Lord.’ The step is not 
a long one from this demand to the position, in which marriage 
is regarded as a capital instance of that true spiritual union 
of persons, which is involved and exemplified in the union of 
Christ and His church. 

It would appear, as indeed is natural, that in connexion with 
the question of marriage, that of divorce had been raised. 
S. Paul here distinguishes two cases, As touching marriage 
between Christians, he lays down a rule for which he claims the 
authority of the Lord: there must be no divorce: and the rule 
applies to both partners. (On the apparent exception see n. on 
v.11.) No doubt this is based on the teaching of our Lord, 
preserved for us in Mk x, 2-12, Lk. xvi. 18 (cf. Mt. v. 31, 32, 
xix. 3-9). He gives no hint of the exception recorded in Mt. 
On the other hand, the tie is broken by the death of either 
partner. 

The second case is that which arises in mixed marriages, that 
is to say in marriages originally of two non-Christians, one of 
whom becomes a Christian. He clearly does not contemplate 
the possibility of a Christian marrying a non-Christian. 
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In this case, he seems to consider that there is no permanent 
tie, no obligation in fact beyond that which the partners under- 
took when they entered into the contract. Such marriages in 
fact have only a subordinate and merely contractual obligation 
which may be ended by consent. It is difficult to see the 
principle on which this distinction is based: and it is to be 
noted that S. Paul carefully distinguishes his instructions in 
this case, as being his personal advice, not a law laid down by 
the Lord. We may conjecture that the case puzzled him: and 
that he felt unable to do more than give advice to meet the 
serious difficulties that might arise, and probably had arisen — 
in particular instances. It is perhaps due to this sense of the 
difficulty of the case that he introduces at this point his expo- 
sition of the relation of the Christian to the circumstances of his 
life (vi. 17-24: see notes). He says nothing as to whether the 
Christian partner might marry again after separation : and the 
tendency of his advice is to avoid separation and to maintain 
the union as long as it is at all possible. There is nothing 
essentially wrong in a Christian acquiesciug in such a union, 
because the union gets its character from the Christian partner : 
‘the unbelieving partner is consecrated in the believing partner,’ 
even as the children of Christians are consecrated in their parents. 
And the maintenance of the union is in the interests of peace, 
and may even lead to the conversion of the unbelieving partner. 

There is still another matter which S. Paul discusses in this 
connexion, no doubt because it also was laid before him by the 
Corinthians—the duty of a parent or guardian to a virgin 
daughter or ward. His reply to this case is on the lines of 
his general treatment of marriage, which he repeats and enlarges, 
with a full statement of reasons (vv. 26-36). It is a question of 
the higher expediency. The difficulty to us is that S. Paul treats 
the matter as being wholly a question for the decision of the 
parent or guardian. Strange as this seems to us, it would not 
have seemed strange either to Jewish or to Gentile readers, for 
both of whom the authority of the father or his representative 
would be paramount in the matter. Here, as in the case of 
slavery, S. Paul accepts the social conditions of the time: 
though it must be admitted that there is no principle stated 
which contained the seed of better things. 
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The natural reluctance to leave the matter in this state has 
led some writers to adopt an entirely different explanation of 
the whole situation, and to suggest that we have here a case 
of ‘spiritual marriage,’ similar to that of the ‘ virgines subintro- 
ductae’ of a later period. This suggestion is dealt with fully in 
the notes on the passage. (See especially pp. 122 f.). | 


9. IpoL FEAasts AND MrBratTs. 


The question of ‘meats offered to idols’ had evidently become 
a burning question in the church, And indeed it could hardly 
fail to be a difficult problem for the Gentile Christians of Corinth. 
Greek social life was involved in it to an extraordinary extent. 
In the first place, a very marked feature of that-Society was the 
prevalence of clubs of all kinds and for all purposes. The 
common meal was a regular feature of such clubs: and the 
common meal had always a religious character and was often 
held ina temple. The patron deity was himself regarded some- 
times as the guest sometimes as the host, and always as giving 
character to these feasts. The meat was slain as a sacrifice 
before being partaken by the members of the club. The whole 
proceeding was definitely and predominantly religious and in- 
volved on the part of those who engaged in it the acknowledgment 
of the patron god. No doubt the degree of religious significance 
varied with the character of the participants: for many it was 
largely formal and conventional. But to the awakened conscience, 
whether of Christian or heathen, the significance was real. If 
now we bear in mind the very extensive prevalence of such clubs, 
it will be seen at once, that for the newly admitted Christian the 
question of joining in their ritual involved the whole question of 
his most important social relations with his former friends. 

But, in the second place, the problem was a still wider one. 
Not only was it the practice to sell in the open market meat which 
had been sacrificed and was not needed for the sacrificial feast, 
but it was customary to treat all slaying of animals for food as 
in some sense sacrificial and to dedicate some portion of the 
beast so slain. Consequently, there was a taint of heathen ritual 
on most of the meat sold in the market; and to the scrupulous 
conscience, in revolt against all its old heathen associations, the 
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doubt occurred whether it was safe to partake of any such meat, 
whether bought for private use, or as forming part of the enter- 
tainment at ordinary social gatherings. It is possible that the 
adoption of vegetarianism, which appears in Rom. xiv., may 
have been due to the difficulty of discriminating and avoiding 
such pollution. 

Now at Corinth the latter cause of difficulty would arise as it 
did in all other parts of the heathen world. But the former, the 
question of maintaining membership in clubs, would be especially 
pressing; because the custom of forming such clubs was preva- 
lent in a special degree where the population was mixed. They 
formed a welcome means of overcoming the distinctions of race 
and united their members in a brotherhood which easily became 
wider and stronger than the ties of nation or tribe. Indeed this 
very width of sympathy may have been a powerful element in 
the appeal they made to the ‘stronger’ among the new society. 

The form in which the question was raised in the Corinthian 
letter can be clearly gathered from the way in which S. Paul 
deals with it. It was fundamentally a question of Christian 
liberty. The objections to the practice of joining in such cele- 
brations on the ground of the idolatrous character of the feast 
were swept away by the confident claim of a knowledge which 
emptied the idolatrous element of all meaning. To the Christian 
the club-feast was simply an occasion of social kindliness. The 
idol was nothing and known to be nothing: and the acknowledg- 
ment of the idol by the heathen members could have no eftect 
upon the Christian. As he was free from all such acknowledg- 
ment, and free, too, in a larger sense, from all danger of 
contamination by such merely material conditions, he could join 
without scruple and take the good elements that he found in 
such practices. He had a right to make full use of his liberty 
in such a way. 

That this was the main staatiation of the practice, as set 
forth in the Corinthian letter, is clear from the fact that S. Paul 
devotes so large a space to the consideration of the limits of 
Christian freedom (viii. 1-ix. 24). He takes the Corinthians on 
their own ground, and at once seizes the weak point in their 
position. If the Church had been united in this view, the 
position would have been a strong one. But the very fact that 
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the question had to be submitted to S. Paul for his judgment 
showed that it was not so. There was a considerable body 
of scrupulous brethren, whom the writers of the letter seem to 
have «described as ‘the weak,’ who could not shake off in the 
same thorough way the associations of their former lives. They 
were made at least uncomfortable, and in some cases even led 
into serious moral danger by the maintenance of these practices. 
To ignore their difficulty was, in reality, to put a higher value on 
the club brotherhood with the heathen than on the Christian 
brotherhood itself. And the first and most important qualifica- 
tion of Christian liberty is at once seen to be the value set upon 
the brotherhood of Christians and on the maintenance of the 
inner unity of the society. The importance of this consideration 
is emphasised by the devotion of a long passage (ix. 1-24) to the 
illustration of the principle by S. Paul’s own practice: he has con- 
sistently sacrificed every liberty he had a right to claim in the 
interests of the Gospel and of those to whom he brought the 
Gospel. The deduction is obvious: maintenance of friendly 
relations with the heathen must not be allowed in any way to 
impair the brotherly union among Christians: that must be the 
paramount consideration. We see here how once more the 
thought of the supreme claim of dyaan underlies the argument. 

In this way S. Paul meets the plea of the Corinthians on their 
own ground. But this obviously leaves much unsaid. Two 
questions are suggested by the very assumptions which they so 
confidently make. First, are the ‘strong’ so safe in their free 
use of their rights? And secondly, is the feast, in which idol- 
worship plays so prominent a part, a thing which Christians can 
consistently attend? The two questions of self-discipline and 
consistency are dealt with in the remainder of the section. 

The importance of self-discipline for Christian progress is 
illustrated, first by the practice of S. Paul himself (ix. 24-27) 
and secondly by the warning example of Israel, who in spite of 
the great privileges they enjoyed fell into sin and under Gop’s 
displeasure (x. 1-11). The case needs no pressing. The man 
who is confident in the stability of his position forgets that he is 
still on trial: safety under trial can be gained not by self-con- 
fidence but by trust in Gop alone (x. 12, 13). | 

Finally, the question of consistency raises the problem in its 
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most fundamental form. So far S. Paul has been mainly occupied 
in treating the whole matter, as it appears to have been treated 
in the Corinthian letter, as a question of the higher expediency : 
he has argued that whatever the right or wrong of the practice 
may be, it endangers the welfare of the society, and even of 
those who feel most sure of themselves. Now he leads them on 
to the final question, is it right? And his answer is a definite 
negative: they are to avoid every contact with idolatry. The 
ground upon which he bases this decision, is an appeal to their 
own sense of the relation of Christians to each other and to 
Christ as embodied in the Christian feast. The treatment is 
brief but pregnant. He assumes that they will recognise that in 
the Holy Eucharist they are united by strong inner ties to each 
other and to the Lord, in a manner which is so far analogous to 
the heathen feasts they claim the right to frequent, as to make 
such frequenting unnatural and inconsistent. There the Lord 
is the host: it is His Body and Blood which received from Him 
in that feast are the ground of their fellowship with one another 
and with Him. They cannot accept this benefit and this position, 
‘and also appear as guests of ‘demons,’ or enter into fellowship 
with them. 

It is quite clear from the argument of this passage that S. Paul 
here finally dismisses the plea that had been advanced by the 
Corinthians that ‘the idol is nothing at all in the world” What 
the Gentiles sacrifice to idols they sacrifice to ‘demons. Such 
beings, he implies, do exist : and for the Christian any acknow- 
ledgment of connexion with them is perilous disloyalty to his 
Lord. , 

It may be asked, if this is the final answer, why is it reserved 
to the end? Does it not make unnecessary all the former 
argument, by sweeping away the whole position which those 
arguments were designed to meet? The sufficient answer to 
this would seem to be that S. Paul does not here forbid all the 
practices involved in the position taken up by some of the 
Corinthians and referred to in viii. 1 ff. Besides the question of 
participating in definitely idolatrous feasts, there were the minor 
questions of attending at ordinary social gatherings in heathen 
houses, where some acquiescence in heathen ritual might be diffi- 
cult to avoid, and the question of the purchase of meat in the open 
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market which might have been slain with some heathen cere- 
monial. These two latter questions are included, in some degree, 
under the considerations urged in the earlier part of the argu- 
ment, the considerations of charity and self-discipline: and now 
that the most important part of the problem has been finally 
dealt with S. Paul gives briefly a few practical rules of conduct 
to guide Christians in these two smaller matters (x. 25-31). The 
general progress, therefore, and different stages of the argument 
are carefully calculated to meet the different elements in the 
problem ; and there is no reason to question the consistency of 
the apostle, as Lake does, or to conjecture, with Weiss, that 
we have in c. x. a fragment of S. Paul’s earlier epistle, the 
severity of which he modifies by the later statement of cc, viil.—ix. 
Apart from the considerations which have been urged above, it 
would be difficult to conceive of S. Paul’s allowing under any 
circumstances the attendance of Christians at definitely idolatrous 
feasts. 

What then is the outcome of 8. Paul’s advice? It would 
be impossible, if it was adopted, for Christians to remain or 
become members of the heathen clubs with their religious cere- 
monials and feasts. This at once implied a tremendous breach 
between them and their heathen surroundings. Perhaps no 
measure would more definitely and publicly proclaim the separa- 
tion of the Christian community, as in reality a clearly marked 
new society, a ¢ertium genus in the world of that day. Nor is it 
difficult to see how such a measure would arouse curiosity, 
suspicion, and bitter indignation. Such an uncompromising 
attitude was perhaps unique, except in the case of the Jews. 
For members of other religions, however much they might 
cherish their own special practices, felt little difficulty in a 
tolerant acceptance of each other’s ways and a participation in 
them. There can be no doubt that the rift which would thus 
be caused between members of the same families and old 
associates in all kinds of clubs would involve Christians in the 
most difficult sacrifices and create situations of extreme tension, 
only to be alleviated by the heightening of the sense of brother- 
hood and close corporate feeling within their own community. 
And indeed we may probably. see in the experiences connected 
with this measure a powerful influence on the development 
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of the sense of corporate life and even of its expression and 
organisation. The mission field of the present day in India 
and other countries is full of parallel cases. 


10. CHURCH ASSEMBLIES. 


The public assemblies of the church had given rise to two 
difficulties which the Corinthians submitted to S. Paul in their 
letter, the question of the position and dress of women, and the 
question of the exercise of the spiritual gifts of prophecy and 
‘tongues.’ In addition to these S. Paul had information which 
led him to deal with a third matter, the general conduct of their 
common meal and the Eucharist. These matters form the 
subject of cc. xi. 2—xiv. end. 

(1) The Position of Women. 

The question raised by the Corinthians seems to have been 
limited to the matter of dress. Was a woman when praying or 
prophesying in the assembly to be veiled? They seem to have 
referred to some instructions given to them by S. Paul, and he 
acknowledges their loyalty in doing so. But apparently these 
instructions had not been sufficient or quite explicit. He deals 
with the question in a short section, of which the details are 
obscure. But his general conclusion is clear, that women in 
such circumstances should be veiled, to mark the subordinate 
position in which the record of creation shows that they stand. 
It is remarkable that he does not in this answer express any 
opinion as to whether women ought to take such public part in 
the assemblies. He confines himself to the point submitted to 
him ; though his answer goes further than the question; women 
should be always veiled in the assemblies, whatever part they 
may be taking. But, at a later point in the general discussion 
(xiv. 34) he lays down quite definitely the rule that women are 
not to take any public part. This procedure throws light upon 
his manner of treating the question of idol feasts and supports 
the explanation given in that case. 

It is evident that there was a movement in the church at 
Corinth for giving women a more prominent place and more 
active functions than were allowed by the general feeling of the 
times, though probably not unexampled. The movement may 
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have been due to the presence in the church of converts from 
sections of the populace, where such freedom was recognised : or 
it may have sprung from the realisation of the true Christian 
ideal of the place of women in a Christian society. S. Paul’s 
decision, as to the particular points of practice, is clearly based 
on the principle that woman is by Gop’s ordinance subordinate 
to man. He supports his decision by appealing to the most 
sober and self-respecting opinion of current society: Christians 
should avoid all unnecessary offence against what were recog- 
nised as the ordinary decencies of social life. He deals with the 
matter something in the same way as he does with slavery. 
While declaring for the highest dignity and freedom of the indi- 
vidual, he will not allow any challenge of conventions which are 
in themselves orderly and recognised by the better elements of 
non-Christian society. He would avoid all offence to Jews and 
Greeks as well as to the Church. It is at the same time clear 
that the principles which he lays down, of the individual dignity 
of woman, her full membership of Christ, her direct relation to 
the Lord were such as to affect powerfully first the public opinion 
of the church and through the church that of the world. The 
changing ideals of public opinion, as they operated upon the > 
conventions, would necessarily remove the obligation ot certain 
restraints which to S. Paul seemed advisable. But he will let 
these ideals work rather than occasion suspicions and oppo- 
sitions by a violent breach with custom in matters of practice. 


(2) The Eucharistic Feast. 


Between his answers to two questions submitted to him by 
the Corinthians 8. Paul inserts a passage dealing with an abuse 
of which he has heard by report, as disgracing one of their 
common assemblies. In their celebration of the Eucharist the 
same spirit of factiousness, which had led them, in the pursuit of 
knowledge, to form cliques under the names of great leaders in 
the church, occasioned a still more serious breach of brotherly 
fellowship. It is peculiarly difficult in the present case to 
reconstruct the whole situation. S. Paul naturally assumes on 
the part of his readers familiarity with much that is obscure to 
us. But we gather at least that the holy Eucharist was in some 
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way combined with a common meal of the society. It would 
seem to follow that there must have been several places at 
which different groups met for the solemnity ; unless the church 
was still so small that it could meet in one place. There is no 
hint, however, of such a grouping. Again, it is not clear at — 
what stage in the common meal the definite celebration of the 
Eucharist took place, or what arrangements were made for it. 
It is possible that the two stages of the Eucharist itself were 
enacted at different stages in the common meal: that the bless- 
ing and breaking of the bread took place at the beginning, and 
the blessing and delivery of the cup at the end. We may ask, 
further, and no certain answer can be given, whether the words 
of Institution, which S. Paul recalls to mind, were recited at the 
celebration, and by whom the acts were done, and the words, if 
at all, were recited. It is even conceivable that there was no one 
president, but that the action was repeated at each of several 
tables at which the members were distributed. Such an arrange- 
ment would make it more easy to conceive how the abuses which 
S. Paul stigmatises could have arisen (see note below). 

It cannot be said to be certain that the meetings held for 
_ this purpose were distinct from those held for prayer and 
prophesyings. In Acts xx. the two objects seem to be carried 
out at one meeting; but the circumstances in that case were 
peculiar ; and the separate treatment of the two subjects in this 
Epistle may point to there being two distinct kinds of meeting. 

All that we can certainly conclude is (1) that the celebration 
of the Eucharist was intimately connected with a common meal 
and gave to the whole proceeding the character and name of 
‘the Lord’s Supper,’ implying that the Lord Himself was the 
host ; (2) that the materials tor the meal were supplied by the 
members of the congregation according to their ability; (3) that 
the theory was that all the contributions were shared among those 
who were present, but in practice great inequalities had been 
allowed to arise in the distribution; (4) that these inequalities 
had led to such distinctions among the congregation as teuded 
to obliterate both the fundamental conception of the Lord’s 
Supper, and the sense of eyual brotherhoud among the congrega- 
tion, and had even been the occasiun of excess in eating and 
drinking ; (5) the occasion of the whole trouble was the existence 
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of cliques and factions in the church which thus intruded 
themselves on this most solemn meeting. 

S. Paul meets these abuses by an appeal to the original 
institution of the Lord’s Supper and a rehearsal of the Lord’s 
own words, by which the repetition of His acts in blessing the 
bread and the cup was enjoined. He deduces from this account 
that the main purpose of the celebration is a proclamation of 
‘the death of the Lord, till He come’; and urges the necessity 
of a temper of mind corresponding to so solemn an act. He 
concludes that mutual consideration should characterise their 
whole attitude: and that the satisfaction of hunger should be 
provided for at home; the meal, as a common meal, should be 
_ wholly symbolic. 

_It is clear from this argument that the Supper, as a custom of 
the Corinthian church, was instituted by 8. Paul as part of the 
original instructions which he gave to the church. It is also 
clear that in these instructions he was perpetuating a custom 
which he had learnt from others. It further appears that the 
Supper so instituted in its intention aimed at being a repro- 
duction of the Last Supper held by our Lord Himself ‘on the 
night in which He was being betrayed.’ As such it combined 
the character of a solemn meal of the brotherhood with the 
special character given to it by the repetition of the Lord’s 
actions and perhaps also the rehearsal of His words. What 
would appear to have happened at Corinth was that the em- 
phasis had tended to be laid more on the common meal than 
on the special actions and words; and this tendency, however 
strange it may appear to us, may be explained by the in- 
fluence of the earlier experience which the Corinthians had 
of the feasts of heathen clubs, to which reference has already 
been made. In c. x. S. Paul has already used the common 
feature of fellowship only to emphasise the complete incom- 
patibility of such feasts with the Christian character. Given 
now that their experience as heathens in this way influenced 
and coloured their conception of the Lord’s Supper, we can 
partly understand how its special character of commemora- 
tion of the Lord’s death came to be overlaid; and we can see 
then that the factious spirit so rife in the society would have 
found free course, and its incongruity with the very nature of 
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the Supper would have been less present to their minds. The 
club feasts of their heathen experience were indeed means of 
promoting brotherliness and good fellowship: but they had for 
the most part no higher associations or ideals to keep them clear 
from natural lowness of conception and practice. The common 
feast. of the Corinthian Christians had been allowed to approxi- 
mate to the tone and standards of these superficially similar 
institutions, and had been thereby corrupted. This corruption 
S. Paul meets (1) by giving to the original character of the 
institution its proper emphasis; (2) by insisting on the need 
of the right temper of mind and self-examination in all who 
are. present; (3) by prescribing that the meal itself should be 
reduced to the smallest dimensions and indeed become simply 
symbolic; (4) by indicating that, when he comes to Corinth, he 
will “put in order the rest,’ apparently other matters connected 
with the celebration such as the provision of the elements and 
the arrangements for the distribution, which may have con- 
tributed to the disorders and needed more careful regulation. 


Note. The following passages from Duchesne’s account of the 
ancient Roman Mass (Christian Worship, E. T. pp. 173, 185) are 
worth noting: 

As to the Offering: ‘‘ The faithful, including not only the laity but 

also the priests and other clerics, together with the Pope himself, 
brought each their gifts of bread and wine, for each was obliged to 
make his own offering. .The Pope himself, assisted by the bishops 
and priests, received the loaves; the archdeacon and his colleagues 
the phials of wine” (p. 173). 
‘' As to the Consecration : ‘*‘ As soon as the archdeacon has finished 
placing on the altar the loaves and chalices to be consecrated, the 
Pope after washing his hands proceeds to the altar and begins the 
consecration prayers. Note (from certain documents) it would seem 
that the titular priests made use here of a special rite at the outset. 
Some of the oblatae were held before them on patens. They said the 
Canon at the same time as the Pope, and thus celebrated the 
Eucharistic Liturgy with him.” 

As to the Fraction: “ The Pope places in the chalice the fragment 
of the consecrated bread (reserved from a former Eucharist) which 
had been brought to him at the beginning of the Mass: he then 
breaks one of his own two oblutae, and places one half of it upon the 
altar....The other half of the first oblata and the second in its entirety 
were placed on the paten and brought before the Pope, who after the 
Paz Domini had returned to his seat. As for the other cousecrated 
loaves, the archdeacan had caused them to be brought before the 
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bishops and priests by acolytes.... Thereupon followed the fraction of 
the bread by the whole presbyterium.”’ 

As to the Communion: ‘‘ The communion of the congregation then 
follows, the Pope and the bishops and priests distribute the Eucharist 
under the species of bread. The archdeacon, following the Pope, 
and the other deacons following the bishops and priests administer 
the chalice.” 


_ The rite, thus described, looks strangely like the survival of a time 
when the blessing and distribution were made by leading members 
of the congregation at the head of each of several tables. 


(3) Spiritual Gifts. 


The third question in connexion with the public assemblies, 
which 8. Paul treats, seems like the first to have been raised by 
the Corinthians themselves. It.is the question of the exercise 
of spiritual gifts, by way of prophecy and speaking ‘with tongues.’ 
Two difficulties were submitted to his judgment. First, they 
" asked what test could be applied to distinguish the source of the 
inspiration in these utterances; and, secondly, they seem also to 
have sought advice as to regulating the precedence of prophets 
and speakers ‘with tongues’ as a matter concerning the good 
order of the assemblies. Whether they went on to raise the 
question of the relative importance of other spiritual gifts it is 
difficult to determine. On the whole it would appear that their 
minds were so preoccupied by the more obvious and startling 
manifestations, that they tended to forget those operations of 
the Spirit which are concerned with fitting men for moral and 
social service in the community, and to underestimate these in 
comparison with the others. At least, some such supposition 
seems best to explain S. Paul’s procedure in answering these 
questions. . | 

He begins with the very striking reminder that in their 
heathen days they were familiar with phenomena of inspiration, 
similar in character to those with which they are now concerned ; 
and at once lays down one definite rule by which the real source 
of the inspired utterances can be distinguished. It is clear 
that we have here a reference to that class of ecstatic and 
semi-ecstatic utterances frequently, though not necessarily, 
unintelligible, which accompany strong religious excitement, of 
very various times and places. There is other evidence of the 
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existence of such phenomena in the contemporary Gentile world ; 
and we gather both from the fact of the question put by the 
Corinthians, and from this reminder of S. Paul’s, that they 
were rife at Corinth. (See Add. Note, p. 269, on mvedpa.) It 
was a matter of extreme importance to bring such phenomena 
when they appeared in the Christian community under the 
control of Christian principle. This S. Paul does in two ways. 
First, as we have said, he lays down a definite test. No person 
who in such utterance repudiates Jesus can be speaking by the 
Holy Spirit; and on the other hand any person in such a case 
acknowledging allegiance to Jesus as Lord is speaking by the 
Holy Spirit. This rule at once subjects all such utterances tu a 
supreme moral and spiritual test: it makes their importance 
depend not on anything remarkable or extraordinary in their 
character, but on the simplest Christian rule for all conduct, 
loyalty to the person and character of Jesus. But, secondly, 
and still in direct answer to the question, he goes on to give 
a searching examination of the meaning and value of all spiritual 
gifts. This classification serves to bring out two decisive facts. 
First, al] spiritual gifts are due to the operation of one Holy 
Spirit, fitting men for the service of the one Lord, by bringing to 
them the powers of the one Gop. Secondly, all spiritual gifts 
are the necessarily varied qualifications of individuals for the 
performance of the infinitely complex work of the Church in the 
service of Gop. The source is one: the methods and operations 
are manifold: but again the end is one, mutual service for the 
manifestation of the Spirit. The thought is illustrated by the 
comparison of the church toa body, in which diversity of function 
in the several members is seen to be necessary to the healthy 
life of the whole organism, and perfectly consistent with unity, 
provided that each function is used for its proper purpose of 
ministering to the whole Body. This analogy is followed by 
the definite designation of the church as a body and the 
enumeration of variously endowed personalities within it. And 
the climax of the argument is reached when at the head of all 
these endowments, and underlying them, and giving them their 
true vitality, is placed the supreme spiritual gift of love—‘the 
bond of perfectness.’ 

We may seem here to have gone far from the original question : 
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but it is not so. It has been answered. We must note that 
twice in the course of the exposition there has been an enume- 
ration of spiritual gifts; and in each case those gifts, which have 
most to do with the supply to the community of moral and 
religious service, come first: those which deal with the relief 
of bodily necessities and administration next: and the ecstatic 
utterance of ‘tongues’ in both cases last. This would be all the 
more pointed if, as some signs seem to show, some at least of 
the Corinthians were inclined to regard the speaker ‘with tongues’ 
as the mvevpartkds par excellence. In fact, S. Paul replies to the 
Corinthians, the whole object of spiritual action is to make men. 
better: all such religious manifestations as do not serve this 
end are at least inferior to those which do. He does not 
indeed deny the ‘spiritual’ character of the gift of tongues: 
but the place which he assigns to it, and the system of values 
which he lays down, could hardly fail to help in the gradual 
elimination of such phenomena from the regular course of 
church life. The case is parallel with that of the ‘common meal.’ 
In both cases he so assesses the relative value of the practice, 
as in effect, if not altogether in intention, to promote their dis- 
continuance. In both cases the practice was closely allied to 
heathen practices and dangerously liable to abuse. This effect 
becomes still more apparent when S. Paul comes (c. xiv.) to 
deal directly with the details of the questions submitted to him, 
of the exercise in the assembly of these spiritual gifts. The 
relative values of the work of the prophet and of the speaker 
with tongues are settled by the test of their moral and spiritual 
utility to the assembly. And the same standard, of mutual 
improvement and editication, provides rules for the regulation 
both of prophets and ‘tongues.’ The significance of such regula- 
tion is emphasised by the statement that ‘spirits of prophets’ 
are under the control of ‘prophets,’ 4 principle so directly anti- 
thetic to the whole heathen idea of prophetic possession as to 
be nothing short of revolutionary. And this revolution, again, 
was bound to lead to the gradual disappearance of ‘tongues’ from 
the list of ‘spiritual’ gifts in the church. 

In a brief but remarkable passage at the end of this section 
he finally forbids women speaking in the assemblies. It was 
clearly allowed at Corinth, but apparently not elsewhere. And 
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S. Paul practically rebukes them for making so large a departure 
from common church practice. It is important to observe that 
he gives no reason for this injunction, except that ‘it is not 
allowed’ in the church, any more than under ‘the law,’ and 
that it is not decent. No doubt he would have justified the 
prohibition on the ground of the natural ‘subjection’ of woman 
(as in c. xi.): but he clearly assumes that the case has only to 
be stated and the general sense of what is fitting will lead to 
this decision. 

The importance and independence of S. Paul’s irene of 
spiritual gifts can hardly be exaggerated. The effect of it was 
to put away completely the popular estimate of the value of what 
were most generally recognised as manifestations of the Spirit 
in various exceptiona] and extraordinary ways: all such mani- 
festations are placed at the lower end of the seale of values. 
The, effects which most decisively mark the presence of the 
Spirit in man are declared to be the moral and religious effects. 
Morality is thus spiritualised, and religion moralised, to a degree 
hitherto unique, And the ground on which this revolution is 
based is the fact that for S. Paul the Spirit is the Holy Spirit, 
and His work is to bring Christ to men and men to Christ. He 
forms in men the character of the Christ, in individuals and in 
the whole society, just because He is the power and the life of 
Christ in men. But that means, not merely or principally strange 
manifestations, but the building up of a new moral being, a new 
creation in Christ. This thought we shall find again dominant 
in the treatment of the resurrection. 


11. THe RESURRECTION. 


- There is no clear indication whether the question of the 
resurrection was raised by the Corinthians in their letter or 
whether S. Paul originates the subject in consequence of reports 
brought to him. He has in any case quite definite information 
that there were some members of the Corinthian church who 
denied that there was a resurrection of the dead. In what 
sense we are to understand this denial must be deduced from 
S. Paul’s treatment: and from this we gather that the denial 
was directed against the doctrine of a resurrection of the body, 
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and that it was based on the difficulties attending that con- 
ception. It would seem that this view, which S. Paul attacks, 
did not involve the denial of the survival of the soul or spirit 
after death, but, if his argument in vv. 29-34 is to be given 
full weight, it must have represented that survival as of such 
a character as to make a critical separation between the present 
and the future life, a divorce which practically resulted in re- 
moving from the motives influencing conduct any thought of 
a true continuity and development of personal character. It 
would seem to have been thought that the soul freed from the 
body entered upon a new life unaffected by its experiences and 
activities in the body. We may reasonably conjecture that this 
was another outcome of a false conception of the spiritual. We 
found that the moral slackness of the Corinthian Christians was 
probably in part due to their failure to realise the essentially 
moral character of all true spiritual power, leading them to 
count the activities of the body as matters of indifference. It 
would be a natural corollary of this attitude of mind to hold 
that death was an absolute end to all this side of human function ; 
and the idea of the resurrection of the body would be disturbing 
and indeed abhorrent. 

This feeling would be further aehonnied if the resurrection 
_of the body were conceived, as would be almost inevitable, in 
a materialistic sense. It was in this sense that for the most 
part the Jews, so far as they held this doctrine, conceived of it: 
though with them the materialistic conception of the resurrection 
was combined with moral and religious conceptions of the future 
life. It is possible that the view held at Corinth of the immor- 
tality of the soul was partly due to reaction against specific 
Jewish teaching developed among the Corinthian . Christians : 
but if we take into account the fact that to Greeks and to most 
people of the time, so far as they thought about the matter at 
all, the distinctive effect of death was to set the soul free from 
the body, to live a life of its own disencumbered from bodily 
trammels, it is perhaps not ‘necessary to assume any more than 
that the view taken was due simply to failure to understand the 
Christian position and S. Paul’s teaching on the subject, and to 
rejection of that element in it which they could not enevonieile 
with their ideas of the spiritual. : 
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S. Paul meets these difficulties first by asserting the resur- 
rection of Christ, as showing that the resurrection in its true 
character includes the body, and is not a mere survival of the 
soul or spirit. He bases the fact upon the evidence of the 
appearances of the risen Lord to his disciples. He argues, in 
the second place, that if there was no such resurrection of Christ, 
the foundation of the whole Christian preaching and faith dis- 
appears, because without it there is. nothing to show that His 
death for our sins was effective. The act of Gop in raising © 
Christ determined the real character of the death: Thirdly, in 
a great positive exposition of the meaning of Christ’s resurrection 
for Christians (vv. 20-28), he points out that the union of the 
Christian with the Christ, through His true and persisting 
humanity, guarantees the resurrection of Christians in the same 
sense that Christ was raised, that is to say, the resurrection of 
the body. This final redemption of the body is part of the 
supreme triumph of the Incarnate Son. 

This is not so much an argument for, as an exposition of, the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection. It is based upon two 
facts: (1) the nature of the resurrection of Christ, (2) the union 
of Christians with Him. The same reasoning is put in very 
summary form in Rom. vi. 5. Nothing is said about others than 
Christians, though something may be implied in the assertion of 
the ultimate subjection of all things to the Son. 

This position is then enforced by an appeal to their own 
practices and experience (vv. 29-34). Nothing but the assurance 
of such a complete resurrection in union with the Lord could 
provide adequate motive for the Christian, and still less for the 
apostle, in the warfare of the Gospel. 

_ Finally S. Paul deals with the difficulties attending the con- 
ception of the resurrection of the body (vv. 35 ff.). His argument, 
which at this point proceeds entirely by analogies, is briefly 
this. In the first place he takes the analogy of the seed, where 
we see life persisting through the death of its integument and 
appearing again not as bare life but as organic, and organising 
for itself a new body. Secondly, by another series of analogies, 
he shows how the organising life uses different materials to form 
its body under the different conditions in which it has to act. 
It is always embodied life: but the body or organic structure in 
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and through which it acts is adapted to each new environment. 
Finally, he applies these analogies to the persistence of the 
spiritual life through the bodily death. In the new state, the 
. spirit, as united with the risen Christ, receives or organises 
a new body, a spiritual body suited to the wholly spiritual 
conditions in which it now works. This spiritual body is as 
truly natural to it now, as was its fleshly body in its former life: 
and it marks as completely its kinship with the risen Lord, the 
second man, as the earthly body marked its kinship with Adam, 
the first man. There is no question of the bare revival of flesh 
and blood: they belong to the earthly, corruptible conditions 
of the first life: in refusing to admit such a view of the resur- 
rection the Corinthians were right. But neither is it a question 
of the survival of bare and abstract spirit. The individualised 
spirit of personality, which was trained and developed, saved 
and redeemed under earthly conditions, retains its organic 
character and power under the new heavenly conditions, and 
developes or receives the new organism necessary for action in 
those new conditions. And this new organism, this new body, 
is the same in character with that which the risen Son of Man 
Himself wears and uses. 

We see then that S. Paul’s whole conception of the resur- 
rection life depends upon his conception of the resurrection of 
the Lord and the union of Christians with Him. It is opposed 
at once to the materialistic view which characterised most 
Jewish speculation on the subject and the popular ideas current 
at the time, and also to the philosophic theories which tended 
always to the position that the individual life is reabsorbed into 
the divine. He stands for the permanence of personality. There 
is indeed a close and intimate union of spirit with the risen 
Lord: but that union is such that the whole saved and purified 
personality is retained in ever fuller and purer activities for this 
union. In this way, once more, the ethical value of spirit is 
asserted, not for this life only, but as its permanent and eternal 
significance: the discipline of the time of probation in the body 
receives its full fruit (cf. vv. 30 ff). And there is a continuity 
of bodily, that is to say, in S. Paul’s sense, of organic character 
in the individual, though the elements change, which the organ- 
ising life uses for its purposes under different conditions. It is 
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this continuity, giving permanent value to the acts of the human 
spirit in its earthly life, which would seem to be the essential 
matter of the doctrine of the resurrection of the body. If we 
ask what is the relation of the resurrection body to the body 
of flesh and blood, the answer is that they stand in the same 
relation to the organic spirit under its different conditions: they 
are each natural to it in the respective spheres: the spiritual 
body reveals the character as it subserves the purposes of the 
risen spirit, even as the material body did for the spirit living 
on earth. In fact for S. Paul the term ‘body’ implies much 
more the organic character than the material which is organised : 
and its nature is determined more by the organising factor than 
by -the organised material. A ‘psychic’ body is due to the 
natural principle of life organising for itself an implement out 
of its corruptible environment; while a spiritual body is due to 
the principle of higher life from Gop organising an implement out 
of its heavenly and eternal environment. It is true that in the 
earthly life the spirit perforce makes use of the psychic organism 
for its own purposes: but it does so at great expense of strain 
and effort, as working on an alien and perishing material (cf. 2 Cor. 
iv. 16 ff.): by this strain and effort it gains its own moral develop- 
ment, and converts the suffering and shatne of the corruptible 
into the expression and revelation of the powers and characters 
of the eternal world. Thus it becomes ready for its free and 
perfect self-expression in that heavenly world to which it passes 
through death, the physical death which is but the climax of the 
experience of life in the flesh. 

The power by which this development and ultimate trans- 
formation of the man takes place is the Holy Spirit as the Spirit 
of the risen Lord. By the union which the Holy Spirit brings 
about the man becomes a new creature ‘in Christ,’ already 
enabled in the present life to develope and exhibit that human 
character which the Lord has made His own, and destined in 
the life after death, in the full development of his redeemed 
nature in its true home, to realise as his own in his own place 
and degree the glorified humanity of the risen Lord. 
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12. THe Lorp JEsus CHRIST. 


The review, which we have now undertaken, of the topics of 
the Epistle sets before us the interests and practice of the young 
Corinthian church with extraordinary fulness, unparalleled in 
any other epistle. The variety is indeed bewildering and the 
details often obscure. Much that must remain in a great degree 
dark to us was of course perfectly plain to the apostle and his 
readers. And now amid this variety and frequent obscurity we 
have to ask whether we can gather from the apostle’s treatment 
any large principle which gives unity and significance to the 
whole document. He treats of limitations of the intellect, of 
personal morality, of social relations internal and external, of the 
remarkable and diverse phenomena included under the class of 
spiritual gifts, and of the profound question of the life after death. 
Is there any common truth which holds the solution of all these 
manifold problems? The answer is unmistakeable, and it is that 
which gives the Epistle the character, not of a mere occasional 
writing whose interest evaporates with the circumstances which 
called it forth, but of a document of permanent and profound 
religious importance. It is in the conception of the Person of 
the Lord Jesus Christ that) we find this common truth which 
gives unity and coherence to the whole Epistle. 

The dominant note is struck in the introductory verses. The 
church at Corinth is characterised as composed of a number of 
individuals who ‘have been sanctified in Christ Jesus’: they 
share with others the distinctive mark of worshippers of our 
Lord Jesus Christ : it is in Christ Jesus that the grace was given 
them to which they owe their abundant exhibition of spiritual 
gifts: they look for His full revelation, they hope to stand 
unimpeachable before His judgment seat: the call they had 
from Gop was to partnership in His life and work. As source 
of Christian character and powers, as companion of Christian 
life and work, as hope of all effort, and judge of all achievement 
He stands in the forefront of the Epistle, and in all as co- 
operating with Gop the Father, the personal channel of His 
action towards man. | | 

And in each section of the Epistle the decisive word which deals 
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with the successive problems, is given by reference to the same 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


(a) Alike the object, methods, and faculty of Christian wisdom 
are found in Christ. The Lord, once crucified, is the wisdom and 
the power of Gop, and as such is the direct object and content 
of spiritual knowledge. Only as revealed in Him, once crucified 
and now enthroned as Lord, can the ways of Gop and Gop Himself 
be known. The secret of Gop is revealed in Him. Spiritual 
realities are the realities of His Person, His life and death and 
resurrection, and the realities of His character as revealed in His 
life. This point is not indeed developed at this stage in. the 
Epistle : it waits for the fuller discussion of spiritual things in 
the later chapters, where is brought out their essentially moral 
significance, in correspondence with the character of Jesus, cul- 
minating in the supreme quality of love. Here the conclusion 
is directly drawn that the methods of this wisdom can no longer 
be the methods of ordinary controversy and debate ; there is no 
room either in teacher or taught for personal proclivities and 
comparisons, in view of the fact that both the truth and the 
power of knowing it are given in Christ. For, finally, the power 
of entering into these spiritual realities is itself the effect of union 
with the same Christ, who is the object of knowledge. ‘We have 
Christ’s mind.’ The whole capacity for knowledge of divine things 
depends upon the indwelling Christ. He it is that thinks and 
knows in His members. Their union with Him involves the 
sharing of His knowledge by virtue of the enhancement of the 
spiritual powers in man by His Spirit. The thought is expressed 
more fully in Eph. iii. 15f. I pray that the Father ‘may give you 
according to the wealth of His glory to be strengthened through 
His Spirit in the inner man, that the Christ may take up His 
dwelling through faith in your hearts in love, that being rooted 
and grounded you may gain full strength to grasp with all the 
saints what is the breadth and length and height and depth, and 
to apprehend the love of the Christ that passeth apprehension, 
that ye may be filled with all the fulness of Gop.’ Here is the 
same connexion between the indwelling of the Christ and the 
knowledge of Christ and in Christ of Gop. 

This conception of the nature of Christian wisdom is applied 
to counter the tendency to partisanship, All such cliques are 
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inconsistent with the common and exclusive allegiance to the 
crucified Lord. It is irrational to make much of leaders, because 
they are but ministers of Christ, drawing all their power from Gop 
and responsible to Him alone. Teachers and learners are placed 
in their true relation to each other, and the right attitude and 
temper of the Christian student is determined by the conception 
of Christ as the Truth. 


(b) The following sections of the Epistle (cc. v.-xiv. incl.) - 
deal with questions of Church discipline and Church order, the 
practical application of Christian principles to the discipline of 
the personal life, especially as regards the relations of men and 
women, and to the regulation of the common life, whether in the 
affairs of daily intercourse, or in the management of church 
assemblies. The fundamental principle on which the solution 
of all the problems is based, is the Lordship of the risen Christ. 
It is on His authority that the Church is to exercise discipline 
on the individual offender. It is by reference to the service due 
to the Lord that the vexed questions of marriage are treated. 
The decision of the moot points of idol meats ultimately depends 
upon the recognition that allegiance is due exclusively to the 
Lord, and that all the members of the society are united in that 
common loyalty. But here too a deeper note is struck. The 
Lordship in question is not merely a supreme external sovereignty: 
it is also an internal and determining life. (hristians are not 
merely related to their Lord as subjects to a master: they are 
_ members of a body which draws its life from Him as the central 
source of life. Here too the profoundest and most characteristic 
expression of the relation is given by the phrases ‘in the Lord,’ 
‘in Christ.’ All rules of practical life are in fact the working 
out of the character which is imposed upon His members by 
His character, and made actual in the Christian individual and 
society by the operation of His Spirit. As to the seeker after 
truth He is Himself the Truth, so to the seeker after righteous- 
ness He Himself is the Way. This it is which gives unity to the 
whole body of special rules and guides surely through the labyrinth 
of conflicting and ambiguous duties: even where no clear decision 
can be given, there is an appeal to the mind trained in this service 
and practised in this way. 

The same canon is applied to determine the relative values of 
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spiritual gifts. Here again the dominant consideration is that 
they are all to be exercised in the acknowledgment of the 
exclusive Lordship of Jesus: and their relative values are deter- 
mined by the extent to which they promote, in the perfecting of 
the individual character and the cementing of the union of the 
members, the development in each and all of the distinctively — 
Christian character, as the outcome of the working of the Spirit. 
Just as it is the human personality of Jesus who is the Lord to 
whom all this service is to be rendered, so the portrait of His . 
character embodied in the description of the supreme way of love 
gives the type and norm of the true Christian character. He is 
at once the Lord, the inspiration of the life, and the character of 
the life. He is the Way. | 


(c) Finally, in c. xv., the profound problems of the relation 
of the life on earth to the life after death are met on the 
principle that the facts of the experience of Christ in His life, 
death, and resurrection settle what is to be the experience of the 
Christian. What He in His human nature did determines what 
they will experience in their redeemed nature. And this, first 
because He is proved by His resurrection to have the power to 
carry through His redemptive work in men: and secondly, again, 
because they are united to Him by that inner union of nature 
and life which we have already seen to be the determining factor 
in so many of the practical questions of Christian life. That 
union. with Him, as the Adam of the re-born and re-created 
humanity, is effective not only to spiritualise the life on earth 
but to maintain the whole effect of that spiritualising discipline 
and education as against the destructive powers of death. By 
virtue of the union with the risen humanity of the Lord redeemed 
men are preserved through death and raised to an unfettered and 
glorious life in the spiritual or heavenly sphere.. He is the 
Resurrection and the Life. 

Thus we see throughout the treatment of all the varied 
problems of the Epistle a fundamental unity of conception. 
There are two main strains in this conception : first the historic 
character and work of the Lord, as exhibited in the character 
and life, death, and resurrection of Jesus: and secondly the 
vital union of the Christian with the risen Lord, due to the 
‘operation of the Spirit, and effecting in each individual, in his 
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place and degree, and in the society as a whole, the realisation 
in human character and life of the new creation in Christ. 

Seen in this light, the Epistle becomes an exhaustive exhi- 
bition of the true Christian character. It even has the rhythm 
of a great theme developed with an eloquence which is the 
natural effect of the subject. The first part, dealing with the 
truth, leads up to the audacious climax, in which the apostle 
claims for the Christian the knowledge of the things of Gop, 
because he has the mind of Christ. The long discussion of 
practical questions of daily life reaches its climax in the 
exposition of the supreme obligation and all-sufficiency of love, 
in which surely we feel the heart of the apostle pulsing with the 
heart-beats of the Crucified. And finally the grand theme 
reaches its last and sublime climax in the prolonged paean in 
which the apostle celebrates the victory over the last enemy, 
which is subdued, death, and with prophetic vision sees the end 
of the travail of creation in the manifestation of the sons of 
Gop. 

We must not leave this section without one word more. It is 
most remarkable that the doctrinal basis of 8. Paul’s argument 
is nowhere itself argued. He takes for granted the conceptions 
of the work and person of Christ, which he applies to the 
several questions. Frequently we seem to have new expositions 
of truths not fully or at all realised by the Corinthians; but 
always by way of deduction and expansion of fundamental and 
acknowledged conceptions of the person of Jesus. The appeal 
is always confidently made to these conceptions: it will clearly 
be admitted by his readers. ‘It is remarkable how’ in the 
Epistles ‘we seem to be plunged all at once into the midst of a | 
developed theology. Nor is the wonder lessened, it is rather 
increased, when we remark that this theology is only in part set 
before us deliberately as teaching. The fact that it is more 
often presupposed shows how deep a hold it must have taken 
alike of the writer and of his readers,’ (Sanday, H.D.B. 11. 
p. 649a: the whole section should be read.) 
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13. ANALYSIS. 


A. INTRODUCTION. 


i. 1-9. Greeting from Paul and Sosthenes to the Corinthians, 
with emphasis on the union of all the saints in the worship of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Thanksgiving for the proficiency of the Corinthians in certain 
gifts, with emphasis on the source of all gifts, on the Christian 
attitude of expectation of the coming of Christ Jesus and 
confidence in His support in the judgment, and in the faithful- 
ness of Gop. | 


B. REPORTS THAT HAVE REACHED S. Paul FROM CORINTH. 
(i. 10—-vi. 20.) 


(a) i, 1O-iv. 21. Factions in the church. Plea for unity on 
the ground of (i. 10-17) the simplicity and profundity of the 
Gospel, (i. 18-iii. 2) the divine character of the wisdom which it 
embodies, (iii. 3-17) the relative insignificance of the personal 
instruments of its preaching, (iii. 18-iv. 14) the all-sufficiency of 
the Person and the authority of the Christ, (iv. 15-21) the 
authority of S. Paul, their first missionary and father. 

(6) v. 1-vi. 20. Discipline in the church. (v. 1-13) A grave 
case of immorality has been overlooked, when it should have 
been judged: there can be no compromise or collusion in 
such cases among the brethren; (vi. 1-11) law-suits about 
worldly matters should not be allowed: disputes should be 
settled by arbitration within the society; (vi. 12-20) the rights 
of Christians are limited by the duty owed to the Lord; the 
principle is exemplified by the duty of personal purity. 


C. QUESTIONS SUBMITTED To S. PAUL IN A LETTER FROM 
CoRINTH. (vii. 1-xv. 58.) 


(a) vii. 1-40. Marriage. (vii. 1-16) Celibacy is to be re- 
commended in present circumstances, but marriage is lawful, 
and in view of human weakness generally advisable; but not 
obligatory. It is permanently binding except when contracted 
before conversion of one party to the faith: then the Christian ~ 
partner is free, but must be guided by the thought of what 
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makes for peace. (17-24) Generally, all natural states of 
life are allowable for Christians, and are opportunities for 
exercising their Christian calling. (25-40) The particular cases 
of virgins and widows are discussed. 

“~~ (6) viii. l-xi. 1. Idol feasts and meats consecrated to idols. 
(viii. 1 6-12) The general principle laid down by some Corin- 
thians, of the nonentity of idols and the complete indifference of 
the whole matter, must be qualified by the consideration of the 
interests of the more scrupulous among the brethren. (viii. 13— 
ix. 23) The first inference is that the strong, the free, must 
abstain out of consideration for the weak: this is illustrated at 
length by S. Paul’s own practice in abstaining from using the 
full rights of his apostleship in the interests of the Gospel. 
(ix, 24-x. 13) The second inference is that, for all, abstention 
is necessary as an act of self-discipline: illustrated by the 
warning example of Israel in the wilderness. (x. 14-25) The 
third inference is that abstention is necessary whenever the free- 
dom claimed involves practices which are inconsistent in 
Christians : in particular the attendance at idol feasts is wholly 
inconsistent with the attendance at the Lord’s Supper. (x. 25- 
xi. 1) On the other hand, there is no such inconsistency in merely 
eating meats which have been consecrated to idols: here the 
only reason for abstention is consideration for the scrupulouss 
The guiding principle is to do all things with a view to the glory 
of Gop and the avoidance of offence, after S. Paul’s example. 

(c) xi, 2-xiv. 40. Questions arising out of the conduct of 
Christian assemblies. (xi. 2) The loyalty of the Corinthians is 
acknowledged. 

(a) xi. 3-16. The dress of women: they are to be veiled. 


(8) xi. 17-34. An exception to the praise given has to be 
made in consequence of reports S. Paul has received as to the 
conduct of the Eucharist. The origin and significance of this 

rite is recalled: and strict injunctions are given for its solemn 
and orderly celebration. Other details are left for further regu- 
lation by the apostle. 

(y) xii. l-xiv.°40. Spiritual gifts. (xii. 1-3) Spiritual 
utterances are to be tested by the relation they indicate to the 
Lordship of Jesus. (4-11) The variety of gifts all proceed from 
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one source and each has its proper aim of service. (12-27) They 
are in fact endowments of individuals to enable them to perform 
their several functions as members of the body of Christ: 
(28—xiii. 13) and their relative importance depends on the nature 
of the service they enable to be rendered: this emphasis on — 
service leads to the assertion that the highest way of all is the 
practice of love, as the supreme manifestation of Christian 
character. (xiv. 1-25):The special case of the relative value of 
prophecy and speaking with tongues is discussed: and it is 
shown that prophecy is the more important as conducing to the 
improvement of the congregation. (26-33) Certain rules are 
given for regulating prophesying and ‘tongues,’ on the principle 
that all such gifts are under the control of their possessors, and 
that all should be done decently and in order. (34-36) Women 
are forbidden to speak in the assemblies. (37-40) Final summing 
up and enforcement of his appeal: it is a commandment of the 
Lord. 


(dq) xv. The nature of the resurrection! has been discussed at 
Corinth, and is now expounded. (1-4) The fundamental fact is 
the resurrection of Christ (5-11) as established by competent 
witnesses, including finally S. Paul himself. (12-22) Conse- 
quently, the denial of the resurrection involves the denial of 
Christ’s resurrection, and evacuates the Gospel of all meaning : 
on the other hand, the assertion of Christ’s resurrection involves 
the belief in the resurrection of Christians: because Christians 
are one with Christ through His humanity. (23-29) The order 
of the resurrection, and its place as the culmination of the 
redeeming work of the Son. (29-34) The denial of the resur- 
rection cuts at the root of all Christian effort and hope. 
(35-50) The difficulties attending the idea of the resurrection 
are met (35-41) first by analogies from nature, that is, from the 
life of the seed, persisting through death and gaining a new em- 
bodiment, and also from the variety of embodiment in different 
kinds of creatures, (42-50) and secondly from a consideration of | 
the true relation between the spiritual and the natural, and of 
the true destiny and character of man in Christ. (51-58) Finally, 


1 It is doubtful whether this subject was raised in the Corinthian 
letter, or suggested by reports which had reached S. Paul. 
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the triumph of the resurrection is declared : and the consequently 
overwhelming motive for Christian effort and confidence. 


D. Marrers or Business. (xvi.) 


1-4. The collection for the saints. 5-12 S. Paul’s plans. 


13-21. Last words of advice: a commendation: an expres- 
sion of gratitude: greetings: final salutation. 


’ 14. INTEGRITY. 


The integrity of the Epistle had not been seriously disputed, 
till the question was raised by J. Weiss. The high importance 
of his contribution to the study of the Epistle makes it 
desirable to examine briefly his suggestions on this matter. 

We know of four letters from S. Paul to the Corinthians. 
The first mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 9. The second is our first 
Epistle. The third is referred to in 2 Cor. ii. 4a]. and is pro- 
bably preserved in part in 2 Cor. x.-xiii. The fourth is our 
2 Cor. i-ix. (See above p. xv.) 

Weiss argues against the probability that our first Epistle 
has been preserved in the form in which it was originally written 
on two lines—first, the probable history of the document, secondly 
internal incoherence and inconsistencies. 


I. He points out that our MSS. of S. Paul’s Epistles are not 
direct descendants of the autographs, but derived from collec- 
tions of the Epistles made by the Churches. He urges that in 
the process of collecting there was abundant scope for editorial 
changes and combinations. 

That such combinations were possible and even likely must 
be admitted by anyone who holds that 2 Cor. is a composite 
document, cc. x.—xiii. belonging to the ‘ painful’ or third letter. 
Weiss finds similar combinations in Rom. xvi. and Phil. ili. 2- 
iv. 3. 

He urges the probability of such a combination being found 
also in 1 Cor., on the ground of the history of the correspond- 
ence between 8S. Paul and the Corinthians. The Corinthians 
possessed four papyrus rolls of 8. Paul’s letters. It would be 
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remarkable that these should be all preserved in their order and 
undamaged. Frequent use would cause damage and loss of 
leaves (sic): and in repairing, interchange of leaves might easily 
take place. On the other hand, the community would scarcely 
allow two such letters to disappear completely. It is surprising 
that commentators assume that the second and fourth letters 
were preserved intact, while the first and third were allowed 
so to disappear. It is more natural to assume that our two 
letters are an editorial combination of the original four. 

This argument, interesting as it is, seems scarcely adequate 
to its conclusions. In the first place, Weiss speaks of ‘rolls’ 
and ‘leaves.’ But these two descriptions are inconsistent. A 
‘roll’ does not consist of ‘leaves.’ There seems to be little 
doubt, as Weiss assumes, that S. Paul’s letters and the early 
copies of them were all written on papyrus rolls: it was the 
almost universal form for such documents in his time (Kenyon, 
Textual Criticism of N.T., pp. 39f., and Ch. Qu. Review, Oct. 
1914, p. 711). This fact at once puts a limit on the kinds of 
combination of several documents which are at all probable. 
That is to say, unless a copyist editor sets out with a very 
definite intention of combining several documents, as did, for 
instance, 8. Luke in the composition of his Gospel, we should 
expect only such combinations as involved the addition, at the 
end of an apparently imperfect roll, of a fragment which seemed 
to give it completeness ; or the insertion in the course of 
copying of an occasional fragment for which it was desired to 
find a place. Of the first kind, Rom. xvi. and 2 Cor. x.—xiii. 
would be instances, if admitted: and certainly Mk xvi. 9-20. 
Of the second kind, possibly 2 Cor. vi. 14—vii. 1, Phil. iii. 2-iv. 3, 


1 «The normal type before the middle of the second century was 
the papyrus roll (columns hardly ever so narrow as to contain 10—12 
letters, and hardly ever so short as to contain only 16 lines). The 
codex form began to come into not infrequent use in the third century, 
and the Christians were the first to make use of it; but there is no 
extant example earlier than the third century, and no evidence of all 
four gospels being included in a single set before the fourth. Martial 
proves the existence of vellum codices as early as the first century, 
but ete.’ Thus the possibility of interchange of leaves is very slight. 
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and certainly Joh. vii. 53-viii. 11. Such a wholesale rearrange- 
ment, as Weiss suggests, would imply either that the MSS. had 
got into a hopelessly damaged condition such as must have left 
much more obvious traces in the condition of the text: or that 
an editor had either the desire or the audacity to institute such 
a radical treatment of documents, ex hypothesi treasured and 
in all probability frequently read in public by the Corinthian 
church. Neither of these suppositions seems to be even 
plausible. 

But the foundation of the argument is itself insecure: that is, 
the improbability of the survival of only two letters out of the 
four, and those in their original shape. As to the disappearance 
of the first letter, all we know about it is that it contained 
instructions which were misunderstood by the Corinthians; and 
this misunderstanding was corrected in our 1 Cor. This fact 
makes it probable that the Corinthians would regard it as 
superseded. It would in that case be no longer read in public, 
and still less copied for communication to other churches. As 
regards the third (the ‘ painful’) letter, there is good ground for 
supposing that we have a considerable fragment of it preserved 
at the end of 2 Cor. Thus we have three of the letters repre- 
sented in our collection; and a probable reason given for the 
disappearance of the first. Itis hardly necessary further to point 
out the paradox in an argument which involves at once great 
carelessness in preserving the letters and laborious .industry in 
collecting them for communication to other churches, 


II. Weiss supports his general considerations by an appeal to 
the incoherences and inconsistencies of the letter itself. 


(a) He holds that there is a grave inconsistency between the 
arguments as regards idol feasts in cc. viii.and x. In the former, 
he argues, the participation in such feasts is allowed but caution 
is recommended in view of the position of the ‘weak’ brother. 
In c. x. on the other hand such participation is directly forbidden. 
He holds that c. x. 1-22, with ix. 24-27, belongs to the first letter : 
and that the difficulties attending the prohibition and perhaps 
protests from Corinth led 8. Paul to modify his instructions in 
his later letter. 


(6) He holds that vi. 12-20 belongs to the first letter and to 
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its treatment of Christian duty in regard to fornicators which is 
referred to in v. 10; and suggests that it followed directly on 
x. 22, 

(c) He includes in this letter also xi. 2-34 followed by xvi. 
76-9, 15-20, chiefly on the ground that the praise given in xi. 2 
is inconsistent with the many occasions for rebuke or correction 
which have been dealt with in the preceding chapters. He does 
not for the present decide whether this section formed the 
beginning of the letter or followed the above-mentioned sections. 

The first letter (A) then contained ix. 24-x. 22, vi. 12-20 and 
xi. 2-34, xvi. 76-9, 15-20. 

To the second letter (B) he assigns the rest of the Epistle, but 
supposes that c, xiii. followed c. viii. and c. ix. 1-23 followed 
x. 24-xi.1. But he suggests that a more probable solution is 
that even this remainder of our Epistle should be assigned to 
two letters (B,, B,), mainly on the ground that cc. i. 11-vi. 11, 
forming a solid block, are of a more severe tone than any other 
part of the Epistle. It appears, though it is not stated, that he 
would assign this fragment to the third or principal letter. We 
have then either the second letter (B) containing ce. i. 11-vi. 11, 
Vii, Viil., xiii., x. 24-xi. 1, ix. 1-23, xii., xiv., xv. and xvi. (excluding 
the passages mentioned above); or letter B, including all except 
i, 11-vi. 11 referred to B,. 

The question whether the inconsistencies or incoherences, on 
which this: remarkable scheme is based, exist at all or are 
sufficient to carry the weight of the scheme is dealt with at the 
proper places in the commentary. See also above pp. xliv, xlvi 
for the examination of the course of S. Paul’s argument. I should 
almost be content to take as a crucial test of the recklessness of 
Weiss’ procedure his transposition of ¢. xiil., which is nothing 
less than to tear the heart out of the whole discussion of spiritual 
gifts. 

Here it will be enough first to call attention to the extra- 
ordinarily artificial and elaborate procedure which must be 
attributed to the editor of the correspondence if this theory or 
anything like it is correct. We have not here the half accidental 
juxtaposition of two large fragments, or the insertion of occasional 
fragments for the sake of preservation. We have a deliberate 
and far from unskilful interweaving of two (or three) separate 
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documents, which ex hypothest must have been well known to 
the authorities, on whose behalf the supposed editor was acting : 
for the communication of the documents to other churches, the 
motive for collecting them, must have been official. The only 
justification for this highly artificial theory is supposed incon- 
sistencies and incoherences in the Epistle as we have it. 

And on this we may in the second place remark that in this 
letter we have a large number of subjects, and some of them 
very complicated, treated in succession. Some of them involve 
common principles, others stand by themselves. All involve not 
only questions of principle but matters of practice as well in which 
precise decisions are more difficult to make. It is inevitable that 
the connexions between the several sections should be to a cer- 
tain extent arbitrary : that is to say, the writer chooses his own 
order and way of dealing with them on grounds which for the 
most part would be known and felt only by himself; though we 
can in many cases suggest the ground for a particular arrange- 
ment. It is also inevitable that there should be repetitions 
and even superficial inconsistencies. Above all it must be 
constantly remembered that the whole letter is directed to meet 
a complex and yet definite situation, which is known to us only 
as the result of laborious and to some extent speculative recon- 
struction, but to S. Paul and his readers was as familiar as their 
everyday life; and further that a great part of it is itself an 
answer to a letter, which we have not got before us. It is 
obvious that such an answer would take its colour, and even 
much of its phraseology and order from the document with 
which it dealt. Here and there we can detect with some plausi- 
bility details of this influence; but it no doubt permeates the 
whole letter far more extensively than we can now discern. 

Under these conditions, the only justification for assuming 
such an extensive redaction as Weiss suggests would be either 
definite documentary evidence, which is in fact and necessarily 
wanting, or such clear indications of disorder and fragmentariness 
as would be at once obvious and conclusive. But no one can 
reasonably maintain that there are such indications; the mere 
fact that Weiss is practically the only scholar of repute who has 
detected this fragmentary character is strong testimony to this 
statement, 
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15. History oF THE EPISTLE. 


The external witness to the Epistle is earlier and stronger 
than that of any other book in the New Testament. It is 
referred to in set terms by Clement (xLVvIlI. 1) and influences his 
language in several places. Ignatius ‘must have known this 
Epistle almost by heart. Although there are no quotations (in the 
strictest sense, with mention of the source), echoes of its language 
and thought pervade the whole of his writings in such a manner 
as to leave no doubt whatever that he was acquainted with it.’ 
Polycarp certainly uses it: Hermas probably has it in mind in 
one passage. The Epistle therefore was well known to the 
Apostolic Fathers. (See The V.T. in the Apostolic Fathers.) It is 
quoted both by Justin Martyr and by Athenagoras; Marcion 
included it in his canon; Basilides refers to it as Scripture. 
Irenaeus and Tertullian quote it frequently. 1t is unnecessary 
to pursue the subject further. See Westcott, Canon (index). 


16. Text. 


For the authorities for the text reference may be made to the 
edition of the second Epistle in this series. Some important 
various readings are dealt with in the commentary. 


A 17. List oF Books. 


The following list includes the principal books referred to in 
the Introduction and Commentary. 


1. Commentaries on the Episile. 
Bachmann in Zahn’s Commentar zum N.T. Leipzig, 1910. 
Cramer, Catena. Oxford, 1848. 
Edwards. 1885. 


Evans, in the Speaker’s Commentary. 
Field, Notes on Tr. of the N.T. Camb. Univ. Press, 1899. 


Goudge, in the Westminster Commentaries. 

Heinrici, Meyer's Kommentar. 7th ed. 1888. (Heinr.) 

Lietzmann, Handbuch zum N.T.  Tiibingen, 1907. 
(Lietzm. ) 


2. 
3. 


4, 


LIST OF BOOKS lexi 


Lightfoot, cc. i.—vii., in Notes on the Epp. of S. Paul. 1895. 

Robertson and Plummer, Internat. Comm. 1911. (PI.) 

Rutherford, Tr. of the Epistles to the Corinthians. Mac- 
millan & Co., 1900. (R., Rfrd or Ruth.) 

Weiss, Johannes, Meyer’s Kommentar. 9th ed. 1910. 

Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament and App. 1882. 

_ (W.H.) 

Wetstein. Amsterdam, 1751: 


Commentaries on other Epistles, as cited. 


Grammars and Dictionaries. 


Blass, Grammar of N.T. Greek. E.T. Macmillan, 1898. 

Burton, N.T. Moods and Tenses. Chicago, 1897. 

Ebeling, Griechisch-deutsches Wéorterbuch zum N.T. 
1913. . 

Goodspeed, Index Patristicus, Leipzig, 1907. 

Index Apologeticus. Ib, 1912. 

Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses, 1889. 

Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible. (H.D.B.) 

Hatch and Redpath, Concordance to the LXX. 

Kuhring, de praepos. Graec. in Chartis Aegypt. usu. 
Bonn, 1906. 

Liddell and Scott, Greek Lexicon. (L. & 8.) 

Mayser, Grammatik der Griech. Papyri. Teubner, 1906. 

Moulton, J. H., Prolegomena to Grammar of N.T. Greek. 
1906. (M.) 

Moulton and Geden, Concordance. 

Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary of the N.T., Pts L, 11, 

1915, and Notes in Expositor. (M.M.) 

Nageli, Der Wortschatz des Ap. Paulus. Gottingen, 1905. 

Schweighduser, Polybius, Index. 

Thackeray, Grammar of O.T. Greek. Camb. Univ. Press, 
1909. a 

Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon. 

Winer-Moulton, Grammar of N.T. Greek. 1882. (W.M.) 

Linguistic. 

Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscript. Graec. Leipzig, 1883. (Ditt.) 

Milligan, Greek Papyri, Selections. Camb. Univ. Press, 
1910. | 


lxxiv 


5. 


INTRODUCTION 


Papyri, in various collections. (Papp.) 
Rutherford, The New Phrynichus. 
Witkowski, Ep. Privatae Graecae. Teubner, 1907. 


Other books of reference. 
Batiffol, Primitive Catholicism. E.T. Longman, 1911. 
Bonhdoffer, Epictetus and the N.T. 
Dalman, The Words of Jesus. E.T. Edinb. 1902. 
Davidson, Old Testament Theology. Edinb. 1904. 
Deissmann, Bibel Studien, 1. and 11. Marburg, 1895, 1897. 
S. Paul. E.T. Hodder and Stoughton, 1912. 
Light from the Ancient East. E.T. Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1910. 
v. Dobschiitz, Die Urchrist]. Gemeinde. Leipzig, 1902. 
Probleme des Ap. Zeitalters. Ib, 1907. 
Duchesne, Christian Worship. E.T. 8.P.C.K. 1910. 
Harnack, Geschichte der Altchr. Lit. 1897. 
Hort, Ecclesia, and Judaistic Christianity. 
Journal of Theological Studies, Oxford Press. (J.T.S.) 
Pou: S, Paul and the Mystery Religions. London, 
13. 


Lake, The Earlier Epistles of S. Paul. Rivingtons, 1911. 
Lightfoot, On a fresh Revision of the N.T. (Lft.) 
Mackintosh, The Person of Jesus Christ. Edinb. 1913. 
Nestle, Textual Criticism, Williams and Norgate, 1901. 
Ramsay, Pauline and other Studies, 1906, and other 
works. 
Reitzenstein, Die MHellenistischen Mysterienreligionen. 
Berlin, 1910. (Reitz.) 
Swete, The Holy Spirit in the N.T. Macmillan, 1909. 
The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers. Oxford, 
1905. 
Zahn, Einleitung zum N.T. Leipzig, 1900. 
Gesch. des Kanons, 1888-92. 


The letters in brackets give the abbreviations by which 


books are generally quoted. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS lxxv 


18. List or ABBREVIATIONS. 


The following abbreviations are used among others which 
explain themselves : 


al, alibi. 

ap. apud. 

appy, apparently. 

cf. confer. 

eft, confert. 

ct, contrast. 

exc. except. | 

LXX, the Septuagint translation of O.T. 
le. locus citatus. 

n. note. 

qu. quotation. 

sc. scilicet. 

tr. translate. 

T.R. Textus Receptus. 

“vb, verb. 

v.l. varia lectio. 

|| parallel to or a parallel passage. 
)( opposed to. 


A reference to notes on other books of the N.T., without 
mention of the name of 4 commentator, refers to editions in this 
series (sometimes quoted as C.G.7,). 
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TPO2 KOPINOIOYS2 A 


1 MTMATAOS erAnrds atrocrordos Inaod Xpiarob 

Sia OeAnuatos Geod Kai Lwabevns o adeddos * 7H exxdy- 
a a“ o A } / , 

aia tov Oeod rH ovan ev KopivOe, rytacpévas év 

Xpist@ “Inood, KrAnTois ayiow, ovv Taow Tots émi- 

Kadovpévots TO BvOMA TOU KUpiov HuaY Inoovd Xpiocrob 

év TavTi TOT@ avTaY Kal nuove >ydpis buiv Kat eipnvn 

amo Oeod Tratpos Hav Kai Kupiov ‘Inaod X piorod. 

*Kvyapicta® Te Oe@ mavrote Tmepl voy emi TH 

4 nm @ “~ “ é @ 4 e *~ 9 xX _ T fe! 
xdpite ToD Oeod tH Sodecion tpiv ev Xpiot@ ‘Inood, 
5 bd \ 3 / ra 9 ? “ > \ , 
Ste éy wavti émrouticOnte ev avta, év TravTi AoY@ 
kal maon yveocet, *kabws TO papTUpLoy Tod yYptoTOdD 
? 90 ? ¢ A qt e A \ e a @ ? 
é€BeBarwOn ev ipiv, "dore tuas pn botepetcOar év 
pndevi Xapiopart, pabeielumiceae Hy dona buy 
TOU xupiou nLOV Inooy Xpiorod: * ds Kal BeBarwoes 
buds Ews TéXOUS SEN ots év Th Epa TOD KUpLov 
jpaov Incod [Xpsorod]. ®aiatos o Beds 80 ob exrAHOnre 
eis KoLVwViavy TOD viovd avTov ‘Inaod si Tov 
Kupiov mov. 

*Tapaxané dé vpas, aSedpai, dua Tov ovoparos 
Tov xupiov nav “Incod Xptotod iva To abtTo AEynTE 
TavtTes, Kal wn H ev viv oxiopata, Are 86 KatTnptic- 

‘ ? ”“ 3 “A t A 9 A > A , 11 25 90 
PEVOL EV TH GUT@ vol Kai Ev TH AUTH yuoOpuyn. ~E€onNwUN 
_ I CORINTHIANS A 
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ydp pot TEpL VUBY, adedpot pou, UO THY Xroys Ort 
epides.d av Dui. ied: Wr eyar S¢:rovro 671 Exactos tuav 
reve” Bye joey eof "Tavrov; ‘Eyo 5é “ArrodX@, ‘Eye 
5é Kya, "Eyo 5& Xpiorod. “pepéeproras o xpiotos. 
py Uaddros eoravpobn itép ipa, 7 eis TO Gvopa 
Ilavrov éBarriabnte ; “evyapista Ste ovdéva tyav 
éBarrica ei 2) Kpiorov-xai Vaiov, Piva un tis lary 
drt els TO euov dvopa éBarricbnte: S¢Barrioa dé xai 
Tov Xtepava ‘olxov> ovrov ovK olda ef tiva dAXov 
éBdarica. Mod yap améateirev we Xpiords Bamtivery 
GANA evayyeri€erAat, ov ev copia Adyou, iva pi 
xevwOH 6 aotaupos Tod YpLoTod. oe 
- 8° O-ay0s yap 6 ToD oTavpod Tots pev drroddupévots 
Hepia éotiv, Tots 5é owtoucvars 4 npiv Svvajets Ocod eotiv. 
19 yeypamrrat ‘yap | | 
"ATIOAW THN COMIAN TAN COmdn, 
KAl THN CYNECIN T@N CYNETON ABETHCOD. 

0 tof copsc ; TI0Y TPAMMATEYC ; oY avvenrynrys Tou 
aidvos ‘Tovrou ; ody) EMcoPANEN o Oeos THN copian Tou - 
Koo pou ; ; Zéredn yap év TH copia Tod Oeod ovK éyvw 6 
KOO 10S dua THS copias tov Oeov, eddéuncer 6 0 Oeds Sta 
THS poplas Tod KNpvypatos c@oat TOUS TicTEvoVTAS. 
2 cred) Kat “Lovdaior onpeta airodow Kai “EAAnves 
codiavy (Cntovow ™rypeis Se Knpvocopev Xpuorov 
éotavpwpévov, ‘lovdators bev oxavdarov everw 88 
pwpiar, *adrots Sé Tois KANToIs, lovdaious te Kal" EA - 
Anow, Xpirtov Geod Svvapw xai Oeod codiarv. »dre 
TO pooper tov Oeod Toperepov TOV avOparrwy eoTLy, 
kai. to aobevés tod Beod boxuporepov TOY avO pare. 
6 Brérere yap TP ald Upov, aderhos, STL ov 1rOAKOL 


\topoi Kata odpxa, ov toddol Suvaroi, od srodXoi 
A 


“ Segre ge BS 
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@€ 


ebryeveis a7 1 aNAA Ta pope Tow xoopou. etertfaro 0 
G65, va Kataicydivyn tods copovs, Kal Ta acbevy Tod 

, > , € t a , wae ’ 
Koapov é€eréEato o Oeds, iva Katatoxyvvn Ta toxupa, 
28... * . 9 a a f_ \ \ 3 @ é Ly rE 

Kai TA AyeV) TOU KOopov Kai Ta eEouOevnpéva eFenE- 
Earo 0 Oeos, [kai] Ta 1) Ovta, va Ta ByTA KaTapynon, 
2ecrws py) KaVYnonTa Tada oap— éveiov Tov Oeov. 

? A a Aa A 4 
3€F avtou dé bpeis ore ev Xpiot@ “Incod, ds éyevynOn 
copia npiv amo Oeod, Sixacoovvn Te Kal dytacpos Kat 
dmrohorpwsts, Siva xadws yéypattar “QO kayywMeNoc 
én. Kypiod Kayydcew. a 

2 "Kaye EXOa@v apes vas, adehooi, jdov ov Kad 

bmepoxiy NOyou ” Zotas karayyehhov bpiy TO part: 
ptov tov Beov, *ov 4p Expiva Te eidévas ev piv eb aa 
“Incoidy Xpicrov nal todrov éotravpwpévov: 2xayo év 
> 6 , l bd / B } ? 4 rAX a » I 
axbeveia Kai év PoBy kal ev Tpopm TOAXG éyevounv 
mpos Upas, tai o Novos pou Kal TO KNpYyua jou OK ev 
muBots codias Noyots GAN év arrodeiEet wvEevpatos Kal 
} ‘ 57 € 4 e «~ ‘ 9 3 U > @ s 
Suvapes, Siva 4 Triotis bpav yn 7 ev copia dvOpwTrwy 
arr ev duvaper Oeod. ——- SZodiav 5é AaXoduev ev 

A ld , by nw Ia , 9e\ r) 
Tois TEAELoLs, copiav 5é ov Tov al@vos TOUTOU OVbE TAY 
apYovTwy Tov al@yvos TovTOV THY KaTapyoupévor: 
7adra Narodpev Geod codiav ev pvotnpie, THY arro- 
KEKpuppevny, hy mpowpiaev Oo Oeds mpd TAY aiwvwr eis 
Sofay ated ld ovdeis TOV dpydvrmy Tov alavos 
TOUTOU eyvenner, eb yap éyvwcay, ov av Tov KUpLov THS 
b0&ns éoravpwoay’ °adr\.4 Kabas yeypanras 

"A éO@admdc OYK EIAEN Kal OYC OYK HKOYCEN 
\ > \ , 9 S 3 > ? 
Kat émt Kapdtay avOpwrov ovK avéBn, 

Oca HTOIMACEN 6 O€dE TOIC AfAaTT@CIN aYTON. _ 
10nuiv yap atexaruiev 6 Oeds Sia TOD amvevpatos, TO 
yap wvedipa wavta épavvd, Kai ta Baby Tod Geod, 

A2 
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tis yap oldev avOpa@rey ra tov avOpwtrou et pn TO 
mvedpa Tov avOpwrou 76 évy avT@; otTwS Kat TA TOU 
Beotd ovdeis éyvmxev et wy TO Tvedpa TOU Deod. ™ipEIs 
Sé ov TO Tvedpa Tod KOopoU éXaBomey GANA TO TrvEebpa 
TO €x TOD Ocod, iva eidGpev TA VIrd Tov Oeod yapiobévtTa 
piv: 8a nal adodpev ovn év dtbaxtois avOpwrivns 
copias Aoyots, aan’ _év diSaxrots TVEVLATOS, TWveEv- 
pareKots mevpar ie ouvepivorres. Mabuyixos Sé 
dvOpwires ov Séyeras Ta Tov mvevpatos Tov Oeod, 
pwpia yap avtT@ éotiv, kai ov Sivatar yvdvat, StL 
mvevpaTina@s avaxpiverats %o S€ wveupatixos ava- 
Kplver pév mavra, abros 8é\ ba’ ovdevos avaxpivetau. 
16tic yap €fnw NOYN Kypioy, Oc cyNBIBAcel aYTON; ets 
dé voty Xpiotod eyopmev. 3 ‘Kayo, dderpoi, 
ovK novvnOny AaARCaL Dpiv ws TvevpaTiKots GAN ws 
capxivo.s, ds vytiow ev Xpirt@. *ydda buds erotica, 
ov Bpadpa, ovirw yap édivacbe. 

"AAN ovde [Ere] viv Sivaabe, 2ért yap capKixoi éate. 
Strov yap év vpiv CHros Kai Epis, ovyl capKixoi éote 
Kat kata avOpwrov mepivateite; *6Tav yap r€yn TEs 
"Eyo pev eius lavdov, Erepos 5€ “Ey ’AmroAd@, ove 
avOpwrot éate; *ti ody dativ “Atroddos; Ti bé oti 
Tladnos; Sideovor ds’ av émictevoate, Kal éExdot@ Os 
6 xuptos edwnev. Séym éeputevoa, ‘AmroAXOs érroTiceD, 
GAAG 6 Oeds nbEaver ‘Mote odTE O huTEevwv eaTtiv Tt 
ovTE 6 ToTiCwy, GAN o avkEdver Oeos. ®o huTevar Sé xal 
6 wotilwy &v eiowv,€xaatos 5é Tov idiov prc Oov Ajpreras 
kata tov tdvoy KoTrov, °Beod yap éopev avvepyot Oeov 
yesprycov, Beod otxodopn €oTe. Kara thy ydpw 
Tov Oeod tHv Sobciadv pot ws copes apxiTéxt ov Oepédcov 
Onna, Gdrog Sé errovxodopet. Exactos dé BretéerT@ 
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A a a 
TOS etrotkodopmet? | OewéerAcov yap GArov ovdels S¥vatat 
- kip ’ 
Geivar trapa Tov Keipevov, bs éotw ‘Inoovs Xptoros* 
et 8€ Tis érratxodopet él tov OeuédLoy Ypucion, 

> J U , iA o 4 
apyuptov, AMovs Tiptous, EvAa, yopTov, Kadapny, 
e A 
Wéxaorou TO épyov havepov yevycetat, ) yap nméepa 

a é . \ 
Snrwoe Ste év rrupl amoxadUTTeTAL, Kal ExdoTov TO 
Epyov omotov éotwv To Tip avTo Soxiuaoe. “ei Tivos 
TO Epryov pevet 6 érrotxodounocev, picbdov AHnurAeTaL 
: : \ 
et tivos TO Epyov Karaxanoetat, CnutwOnoerat, avTos 
5€ swOnoeTat, ottTas Sé ws Sia aupds. 16 OvK 
oldare dtt vaos Oeod éaré Kal TO veda TOD Aeod ev Spiv 
oixet; et tus Tov vaov Tod Oeod POeipes, POEpEt ToUTOY oO 
Oeds: 0 yap vaos Tod Beod arytos éoTuy, olrivés date bpels. 
WMnbels éavtov é€arratdtw: et tis SoKxet codos 
elvar év tyiv év TO ala@vs TovT@, pwpos yevérDuw, iva 
yévnrat codes, 7 yap copia Tod Kocpov TovTOV pwpia 
mapa te Oe@ éotiy: yéypatTat ydp ‘O Apaccdmenoc 
ToYC Cooyc EN TH TlANOYpria aYTON' "Kal waduv Kypioc 
PIN@CKE! TOYC AIAAOFICMOYC TN Gopa@y OT! EICIN MATAIO!. 
21 é & i : lA 0 > “3 0 A / \ e A 
@oTe pnoels KavydoOw ev dvOpwros’ 1ravta yap bev 
éotiv, *eire Tladdos etre “AmroAXas. elite Knodas eire 
id ¥ \ ” lA w > aA v Ay 
Koapos elite Cwn elite Odvatos cite éveaTa@ta eire pér- 
AovTa, TavTa vpov, *ipeis 5€ Xptorod, Xprotos 4é 
Geod. 4 'Obdrws Hyas Aoyiléc Ow avOpwros ws b7r7n- 
/ A N > J la 0 _ 2008 
péras Xpiotod Kai oixovosous puotnpioy Oeod. € 
Aovtrov CnTetrar ev Tots otKovomots iva muaTos Ts EvpEOT. 
3 > ‘ de > > U / > 7 e b] e A 3 . 06 a °° 
e“ol 0€ Els EAAYLTTOV EoTLW Waud Udy avaxpLO® 7 
e N b) ‘4 e , > > ®9QOA\ 3D \ > iM 
v1ro avOpwrivns nuépas’ GAN’ ovSE EwauToY avaxpivw* 
tovdév yap éuauvt@ avvoida, AAN ovK ev TrovT@ Sebr- 
Kaimpat, 0 S€ avaxpivwy pe Kvpios eat. FdoTe py 
\ le) ; / ig a wv 0 e 4 : 5 \ 
M@po Katpov Tu Kpivete, €ws Ay EXOn .0 Kvpios, ds Kat 


See ce \ 
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potioe Ta xpuTTa Tod cKoToUs Kal pavepdcet Tas Bov- 
has THY Kapdidv, Kal TOTE Oo EraLvos yevnoeTat éxaoT@ 
ame, Tob Geov. STavra 6é, aderpol, peTer yt 
wdrica eis éMavTov kat AmroAXwv 8° vpas, iva ev nyiy 
paOnte to My itrép & yéyparrras, tva py els barép Tod 
e AN re) ra) A ae fr 7 ft , % 3 
evos guatova Oe Kata Tod érépov. "Tis yap ce Staxpiver; 
Tt dé éyers & ov EXaBes; ef Sé Kat EraBes, Ti kavydoas 
as un NaBov ; °7d5n Kexoperpevot eaoré; On éerrdouTH- 
cate; ywpis nuav éBacirevcate; Kal Sedov ye 
9 4 / \ e a e a ‘4 
éBacirevoate, iva Kal npeis tyiv cvvBacitrevowper. 
°Soxm yap, o Beds nas Tovs amrourdXous éeayaTous 
> 7 ¢ > , ef Oé ’ iq) a 
amébevEev ws émiOavatious, 6tt Oéatpov éyevnOnpev TO 
4 . 9 / . 9 6 , = 10,°....% \ § \ 
KOO L@ Kal ayyeAots Kat av0pwrrots. NMELS PWPOL Ola 
Xpioroy, tpeis 5é Hpdvipor ev Xpror@’ nyeis acbeveis, 
e a \ bd , e a“ ” e a A bad : 
vets S€ toyupot types evdokor, nets Sé€ aripon 
Udypt THs aptt dpas Kal Twewapev Kai Swpapev cai 
t \ , @ \ 3 a 12 \ 
yupveTevouev Kal kortadilopeba Kal acratotpev Kai 
KoTri@pev epyalopevor Tats idtars yepaiy Novdopovpevor 
j D Stmxopevot aveyduc0a, %§ j 
evAoyoupev, OlM@KopmEevot aveyducia, vo hnLovpLevot 
wapakaNovpev’ @ Tepixabdppata Tod Koopou éyevnOn- 
pev, WavTwv Tepiirnwa, Ews ApTt. U4 Ov« évrpéerav 
bas ypadw Tavita, adr ws Téxva pov ayannTa 
vovOerav: Yéav yap pupiovs madaywyovs éxynre év 
Xpist@, GAN ov Torrgovs tratépas, ev yap Xpsrote@ 
) a \ a 9 / 2 A ec A 2 7¢ . 
Incod . dsa Tod ~evayyedtov eyo vas éyevynoa. 
Wrrapaxara ovv buds, pipnrai pov yiverbe. ‘Ara 
Toto éreuwa tiv Trpobeov, 65 éotiv pou Téxvov 
ayarnrov Kai miotov év Kupi, ds buds avapvncet tas 
e 4, AY b “A 9 A A a » 
odovs pou tas ev Xpiot@ ['Inood], cabas ravtayod év 
mwaon éxkAnoia Sidacko. 1B°Os un epxopevou Oé 
pou pos bas epvotmOnaay tives: * éNevoopat de TAYEWS 
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‘ e A 2\ € 4 , \ / ; > ‘ 
Mpos vpas, €av o KUplos OeAnoy, Kal yuwoouar ov ToL 
oyov Tav Tepvciwpéevov adrra THY Sivauty, od yap 
éy Noy " Bacwreia tod Geod arr ev Suvapet. ey 
Oénere ; év papsy EXOw ampos vpas; A ev ayamp 
mvevpari TE mpairnros ; 

10 9 4 2 foa SF ae vee 

5  "Ondws axovetat év tiv tropveta, Kal ToLavrTn 
mopvela Hris ovdée év Tois EOvecw, WoTE yuVaiKa TiVa 
Tov matpos éyew. *xal tpels mepvotwpévor éoré, 

Vo ey a ’ , oe >" Aan 2 4 
Kat ovuxl parrAov érevOnaate, iva apOn éx pécov 
ea ¢ \ ¥ a / {> E \ \ s 
tudv o TO épyov toito mpdtasf*® Kyo pev ydp, 
aTov Te acepatt-tapav Sé TO mTvevpatt, dn 
KEKPLKA @S TrapwY Tov OUTWS TOUTO KaTEpyacdmevor 
fév T@ ovopate Tod Kupiou [nuov] ‘Incod, cvvayPdvtov 
Uuav Kat Tov é“ov mvevpatos ory TH Suvdmer Tod 

; ' le) A a S a “ 
xupiov nav “Incod, *srapadodvat tov ToLOvTOY Te 
Latrava eis GreOpov Tis capKos, iva To mrvedpa owOH év 

a e¢ f/f a / 8O > N \ Bee: Fi a 
T7] NEPA Tov Kuptou. U KaXOV TO KavyYnpa UEP; 
6 v ef \ 4 ef \ UA . ra) 
ovx oldate OTe puxpa Cun Srov TO hvpaua Cupot; 
72 , 4 \ , oO 2 _o Fp oe 
éxxadapare thy maratay Coun, iva Are véov dupapa, 
xabws date alupor. Kal yap TO Trdcya nua ETYOH 
li, 8¢ e , \ 2? , A 
Xpioros: Sdare éoptalwpev, pn ev Cvpn waraa wdé 
’ , , \ , 9 299 %%9y7 ; fi: 
ev Cun Kakias Kal trolnplas, AA ev alupots ELdixpLvias 
cat adrnbeias. . °*Enypata ipiv ev tH émioTorAH py 
cuvavapiyvucbat mopvois, ov awdvtws Tots Tropvots 
Tov KOgpou TovTOU 7 Tots WAEOVEKTALS Kat ApTrakww 7 

? s > \ » , ¥ ’ a ’ 
elOwroAaTpals, Emel w@beiiere Apa €xk TOU KOopmoU 
éEenOciv. Uviv 5é eypawa tuiv py cvvavapiyvueba 
éav Tis adeAods ovopalopevos 7 Topvos 7 WrEOveKTNS 7 
mz) , a , a / A tf , Be oe lie 
eiOwAroraTpNS 7 AoLSopos 7 méeOvaoS 7-aprrak, TO TOLovT@ 
pende cuverOiew. “ri yap. wor tovs tw xpivev; ovyxl 
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Tovs éow wyeis Kpivete, Brovs Sé¢ éEw 6 Oeds xpive; 
€ZApaTe TON MONHPON EZ YM@N AYTON. 

6G ‘Tory ris bpav rpayua éxwv pos Tov Erepov 
xpivecOar eri Thv adixwv, Kal ovyt éml Tov dyiov; 
i ovK oldaTe OTL 01 AytoL TOY KocmoV KpLVOUGLY; Kal Et 
év upiv Kpivetas 6 Kédcpuos, avakiol gore KpiTnpiov 
édaytotav; 2ovn oldate bts ayyéXous Kpivodmer, unTiye 
Biwtixa; *Buwrixa pev odv Kpitnpia éav eynte, TOVS 
eFoudevnuevous év TH éxichgote, TOUTOUS naditere; 
Sarpos évrpomny tpiv Aéyo. ovTws ovK eve ev Hyiy 
ovdeis codes bs Suvycetar Siaxpivas ava péooy tod 
adedpod avrod, °ddAdra aderdos peta AdeAMOD xplverat, 
Kal TovTo émi amiotwv; "dn pev odv dros HrTnLa 
Upiv éotiv Ste xpipara éxete we éavtadv: Sia ti ody) 
HadNov adicciobe; Sia Ti odyl padrov dtrocrepeiate ; 
SGAAd pels aduxeire Kal daoorépeire, Kal rodTo 
aderdovs. °F ovx oldare Sti adix04 Oeod Bactrelay.ovd 
«Xnpovounsovetv; My wravacbe: ote répvou odre 
eldwXedatTpat ovTe porxyol odte padaxoi odTe dapaevo- 
xottat “ovte KAEmTat odTE TWAEOvEeKTAL, Ov péeOVGOL, Od 
Ao Sopot, ody iprrayes Bavidciav Oeod KAnpovounoovor. 
UKat tavta tives ire adda dmedovoaa be, adX.a 
nytacOnre, ara eBicarhOnre €v ‘T@ Ovo“ate TOU Kupiouv 
[jpov) Inood Xpictod Kal ev ra ad Tov Deod nuav. 

@Ylavra por éEeatiy: adr’ od advTa Tuppé pet. 
wavTa wou &Eeatw* AGAXN ove eyo Covcracyjoouar t vio 
twos. “ra Bpwopmata rH kotha, Kat Kota Tois 
Spopacu o 0.6€ Beds Kal travtny Kai radta karapynoet. 
To 5¢ capa ov TH Topveta GdAa TH eupiy, Kab o iciptos 
T@ oopate *4o..86 Beds xal Tov Kuptov Ayelpev Kat 
nas éEeyepet Sua THs Suvduews avrov. ov« oldare 
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i aA A A 
éTt Ta somata bpov medn Xprorob éotiv; dpas ovv Ta 
aa Tod Xpirrob Troujoe Topyns mera 5 py ryévotro. 

167 ovK oldaTe OTL O Kode} pevos TH Tropvy ey ane 

éotiv; “Econtat yap, dnoiv, oi Ayo eic capka Mian. 170 Se 
/ im / é LA 3 18 + \ 

KOAAW LEvoS TO Kupio Ev veda eat. devyere THY 
“a : ; ‘ 

Topveiav* Tav auapTnua b €ay trotnon avOpwiros éxTOs 

A ’ \ ; “a 
ToD cwpatos eat, o 5é wopvevayv eis TO idtoy capa 
apaptraver. 7 ov« oldate Tt TO THpa buav vas TOD 

a “A A 
éy Uuly ayiou mNEUEET Os éoTiv, ov exere amo Oeod; Kat 
OvK éoTe EauTor, ” "iryopaaOnre yap TYns: se 57) 
Tov Oeoy év TO TwpaTe DUav. 

\ 

7 1 Nept 5é dy eypapate, cadov avOpwr@ yuvaucos 

Loo Bar 2S: 8é <8 , ra Le a 
pn amrecOar *b1a S€ Tas Topveias Exactos THY EavTOD 
yuvaixa éyéto, Kai éxaotn tov idsov avdpa éyxéTo. 
39 ) ¢ 9 yu \ ? \ ’ 5 § ’ e+ Se 
sry yuvatnl o avnp thy OpEetrny aTrodidoTw, opoiws Sé 
Kat n yuvn TO avdpi. 4y yuvn Tov idiev c@patos ovK 
3 , 9 , @¢ Q , e , \ Ye x, Q ~ I 
e£ovaorale: adAG Oo avynp* apoiws dé Kal o avnp Tad idiou 

4 > 3 ‘ 9 , ¢ 4 5 . 9 (a) 
coparos avn éFovotales dAXa 4 yuvyn. 51 awoarepetre 
9 4 ? , A > , A ‘ ~ 
adAnrous, ec unre [av] é« cuppdwvou macs Katpov iva 
TYONLTHTE TH WPOTEVY | KAL TALY El TO AUTO ITE, va 

“. ff: nw 4 A a n”~ 

pn weipaltn buas o Latavas d1a tHhv axpaciav [imov]. 
Stovto 5é Aéyw KATA GuUYYyvepNy, OV KAT émLTaynY. 
” ft) aN Se ’ 9 f) ’ * e 1 9 az 

ékw O€ Tavtas avOpamous civat @s Kal éuauTor 
avXa éxaoTtos idsov Eyes ya x Oeod; o pev of 

Nee Kaptopa ex Oeod; o pév ob tas, 
0 5¢ ob Tas. | 
an 9 A 

SAéyw 6é Tois ayauos Kal tals yypats, KaXOV av- 
Tols édy pewogw ws Kayo %et Sé ovK éyxparevovTat, 
Yaunoatwoav, Kpeirroyv yap €oTw yapueiv 4 mupodabat. 
Tots 56 yeyaunKkoow wapayyéAXo, ovK éy@ GNAG Oo 
KUpLOS, yuvaixa amo avdpos wn XwptcOjvar— Uday Sé 
cal yopioOy, pevérw Gyapos 7} T@ avbpi KatadrAaAyynT@,— 
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Kal: avdpa yuvaica py) Abivae, 2T ois 5€ ovtrois 
eyo eyo, ovx 0 KUpLos* et TES aderpos yuiadice exet 
darirov, kal attn cuvevdoxel oixely et avTov, M1 
adiéra -adbryvs Beal yuvy iris exer avdpa amiotoy, 
Kal ovTos cuveuvdoKel oiKeiv wer’ abriis, al aguéra Tov 
avdpa. : “ijylacras yep 6 avnp Oo amiaTos ev TH yuvarct, 
Kai Hylacras 1) yur) 4 dmiotos év TH AdeAO" Errel dpa 
Ta: téxva Suov axabapra éotw, viv bé Gysa éotw. 
et 5é-0 AmrtoTos Xopiverar, Xeopofec Ge: ov SedovAwTat 
0 aderdos 7 1) adehgn éy rois towovTots, év dé eipnyy 
KéxrAnnev vas o Geos. re yap oldas, yovas, ef TOV 
dvipa cwces; 4 Ti oldas, dvep, eb THY YyuvaiKa 
coces; Ee ph éxdorm ws mepépixev 0 KUptos, 
éxactov as KéxAnKxev 6 Oeds, OUTS TepiTaTeiTw* Kal 
obras év tals éxxrnoias wdcats Siataccopar. ‘“epe- 
reTunpévos Tis exer On; wh ervaTrdabw: ev. dxpoBvotia 
KéKAnral Tis; mh repireuvécOw. 11 aeprtopn obdev 
éotw, kal 4 dxpoBvaotia ovdéy éotiv, andra THPNTES 
évtoXNov Oeod. “MExaaros €v TH “Moet 4 eKAnOn ev 
ravtn pevéro. "Sodr05 exrHOns; py cot pedéTor 
GAN ef kal Sivacas ehevOepos vee Oas paAXov ypHjeac. 
226 yap év Kupio KrnOels Soddos amreAcvOepos Kupiov 
toriv’ opoiws 6 érevOepos KANOEis SodAGS ori 
Xpictod. rips jyopdoOnre: wy yiverOe Sovdov 
avOpdrwv. “*&kacros év @ éxryOn, adeddoi, év TOUT 
pevéTw Trapa beg. . : 

. Ilept dé trav wapH ever erreraryny cupiov ouK exe, 
ypeopny dé Sid@pe ws prenpuvos vIr0 kuptov TLoTOS 
elvat. *Noptn avy TOUTO KaXoY umapxew dua 
Thy évestocay avdykny, Ot. Kadov avOpaTe@ TO. oUTMS 
elvar. "Sédecar yuvarxi; py Enter Avow* AéAVEAL 
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3 A / LY é na 98 aX \ \ , 
amo yuvaios; wn Enres yuvaixa: *éav 5é nat yaunons, 
(A . : 7 ¢ e 

ovxX nuaptes. Kal dav ynun [7] wapOévos, ovy nyapTer. 

‘o a gy nn la) 
Ori Sé tH capni EEovow oi Towodrot, éywm Sé tpov 

Ld a: \ 
geidopat. ™Todro 5é dyut, aderdoi, o Katpos ouve- 
oTadpevos éoriv: To AowTroy iva Kai oi EyovTEs yuvaixas 
er  -\ : ; 4 30 \ e / e A , 

@S Un. ExovTes Ooty, Kai of KAaloVTES WS Ly KNAaLOVTES, 
kai ol YatpovTes ws 41) yYAipovTes, Kal ot dyopalovTes WS 
,. . 
pn Karéyovtes, ™xai of ypwpevot TOV KOT POV WS [7] KATA- 
Xpwuevos’ Twapaye yap TO aKa TOD KoopOU TOUTOU. 
32 9 ra) de e la) a / tJ e¢ A a 

EXw dé buds dpepipvous elvat. 0 dyapos pepyva T 
: A lA “ 9 , A : — 33 e A t 
Tov Kupiov, Tas apéon TO Kupios *o 5é yaunoas 
Cod N ce) , A > ff a A ‘ 
MEpluva Ta TOD KOTMOU, TAS apéon TH yuvatKi, Kai pe- 
péptorar. * ai y yuvn 7 ayapos cal 4) TapOévos peptuva 


~ 


" A yf: @~ 9 ¢ la \ Aa , 4 A a 
Ta Tov .xupiou, iva 7 ayia [Kal] To capate Kal TH TveEv- 
pate 4 Sé yaunoaca pepipva Ta TOU KOoTpOV, TAS 
apéon to avdpi. *rotro 8é mpes TO tuav adTav 
cuudopov rAéyw, ov"y iva Bpoxov dpiv ériBddo, arArd 
mpos To evaoynwov Kal evrdpedpov TO Kupip arrept- 
GTrdoTws. Ke b€ Tus aoynuovety eri Thy 
‘ , _y “” , oN > A coor x4 
mapGévoy avtov vomive. dav 4 bmépaxpos, Kal otTas 
dpeiier yiverOar, 5 Oérec aroseitws ovy dapapraver 
; 7. 374 de ¢ b a bi ? aA 
yauetrwoav. bs 5é Exrnxey ev tH Kapdia avdrod 
e a , > U 9 , \ wm lot 
édpaios, 7 Exwv avayxny, éEovoiav bé Eyer mepi tod 
3Q/ U \ “ 4 >" “A O07 4 
idtouv GeAnparos, Kai TodTO Kéxpixey év TH idia Kapdia, 
Tnpely THY éavToD TrapVévov, Kadds Troincers * 
Kai 6 yauilov Thy éavtod mapOévoy Karas Trove’, Kal o 
pH yapifwr Kpeiocoy.toince. Tun Séderay 
; g ; x ; : Aa ”~ 
ép daov ypdvoy by o avnp avtns: dav 5é€ KowunOy o 
, i Pe _ . 
dunp, €revOépa éotiv & Oérer yaunOjvat, povoy év 
14 . 40 ae dé 4 2 A , \ 
xyplo* “paxapiwtépa bé éotev édv odtas peivy, Kata 
THY éuny yvouny, doK® yap Kayo mvedpa Ocod Exe. 


cf 
@COTE 
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8 ‘M[lepi dé raév ciSwrA00UTav, vidamev Ett waves 
yvarw éyouev. 4 yvaos huosol, 7 5€ dyamn oiKxodo- 
pet. el ris Soxel eyvwxévas TL, ov Tw éyvw Kabas Set 
yvovat’ 2a O€ Tis ayaa Tov Dedv, odtos éyvwatat UT 
avtov. ‘Ilept ris Bpwcews odv tav eidwroOUTaY 
oidapev Sts ovdéev eldmrov ev Koop, Kal Ste ovdels 
Beds et pn els. “Sxal yap eltrep cioly Aceyopuevor Peot 
elite ev ovpav@ eite eri ys, datep cioiv Oeoi todXot 
Kal KUptot TodAoi, 8[arr’'] nuiv els Geos o watHp, é& ob 
Ta TavrTa Kal nes eis avtov, Kat els Kvptos ‘Inoods 
Xpieres, 80 of ta wdvta Kal jets Si adrod. 7 AX’ 
ove ev Tao H yvaous* Twes 5é TH TUVNneia Ews aprt 
Tov EL\OW@AOU ws EldwrAOOUTOY EcOiovaLD, Kal 1} TUvEldnaLS 
avtav acbevns oviaa podrvverar. FBpaua Sé mas 
ov tapaotnce, Te Oem: ore cay pH pdywper, 
vaTepovpeda, ote cdv haywuev, Teptocevouer. *BAEé- 
mete Sé pn Tas 4 éFovcia tyav altn TpocKoppa 
yévntat tois aobevéow. Méav yap tis ibn [oe] ror 
éyovTta yvaow ev eidwrio Kataxeipevor,. ovyl 7 
cuveldnots avtod dabevots dvrTos oixodounOnoetar ets 
TO Ta elOwA0OUTA eaOiew; UdmorAdAUTAL yap o adoberav 
év TH ON yvacet, o aderdos 5: by Xptoros aéOavev. 
Rottws de apuaprdvoytes eis Tovs adedkghodrs Kat 
TUTTOVTES aUT@Y THY auveldnow acOevovcay els 
Xprorov dpaprdvere. i diorep et papa oxavdariter 
Toy adedpov pov, ov pn dayw Kpéa eis TOV aiava, iva 
pn TOY adehpov pov cKxaydariow. 

9 1Ovn eit eXebGepas ; ovK etpet daraoTOROS ; obyh 
"Inooty Tov KUpiov nuav édpaxa; ov TO Epyov jou bpeis 
éoré ev Kupip; *et dAXoLs OvK Eipl aroaTOAOS, GAAG YE 
bpiv eipi,n yap shpayis wou THs atroaToANs Dpmets eore 
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év xupi. 3°H éu2) amoXoyia Tots éué avaxpt- 

‘ : 

vovew éotw aityn. ‘tun ov éyopev éEovoiay dhayew 
‘ a 5... ? ” 9 , ? \ a 

cat qretv; *un ovK exouev éEouciay adergny yuvaixa 


‘Tepidyewv, @s Kal oi Aowtrol amrécToAG Kal of adedpot _ 


Tov xupiou Kat Kndas; °% povos éyo xai BapvaBas ov‘ 
4 é / \ 3 / 7 , / OG. 
éyouev eEovciav un epyalerbar; ‘ris oTparevetat Lovols 
> A \ A 
OWaviows ToTé; Tis PuTEvEL AwreN@va Kal Tov KapTrOV 
avrov oun éoOier; [4] Tis rotmaives Troiuvny Kal ex Tov 
, lo) , > b] Gi ‘ 8M > \ ww” @ 
yaXaKros THs toiwvys ovK écOier; °>Mn Kara avOpwrrov 
TavTa AaAO, 7) Kab O vo“os TAD D Neves; ev yap TO 
, 7) Kal 0 vo“os TavTa ov AEyel; %ev yap T@ 
. 4 a “n ? a 
Maveéws vom yéyparras OY dimadceic BOYN AAOGNTA. 
pn Tav Bowv péres Ta Oe@, 1H Su Huds wavras Aéyer; 
> @e A ‘ 9 a ¢ b] la > 9 , e¢ 9 * a’ 
Su’ yds yap éypadn, Ste deiner ear’ EXmride 0 apoTpLov 
> a \ e 3 fe) > > 3% ‘8 fe) / Oe 
apotplayv, Kal @ aAXOwY ET EATLOL TOU METEXELD. l 
nets Umly Ta WvevpatiKxa eoTrEeipapev, péya et Hels 
© “ \ : \ ra) , 12.2 v n e a 
buav Tra capnixa Oepicowev; et ardrdoe THS buav 
b 4 Ul 9 “A e A 3 9 9 
efovcias peTeyovow, ov padXov nucis; GAN ovK 
3 , a 3 , 4 b \ 4 4 
éexypnoducba tH e€ovcia TavTy, GAAa TdavTa oTéyomev 
if , b A a . ? co lel 
iva wn Tia éeveomny Spmev TH EvayyerL(@ TOD ypLoTOD. 
13,3 16 4 e \ e \ 3 , A b a 
ovx oldqare Ste of ta icepa épyalopevos TA ex TOD 
tepod éofiovew, ot t@ Ovotactnpim tapedpevovtes 
a , , p 
T@® Ovotactnpio ourpepiCovrat; Mottws Kal o Kvp.os 
dvérakev tois Ta evayyéXLov KaTayyéAXovaLY éx TOU 
9 4 ~ 15 9 ‘ Oe 3 Ul 70 N , 
evaryyedtou Cnv. -éyw 5é ov Kéxpnpat ovdevi TovTav. 
\ a“ q 
Ovx éypara Sé tavta va obtws yevnrar év emo, 
\ 4 aA 9 “ aA \ UA 4 
KaXov yap pot padrov arrobavely } -— TO Kavynud pov 
»5 \ , 16 2. \ ? ‘ > 
ovdcis xevacer. day yap evaryyertlwpat, ove éoti 
A > + 4 
poe Kavynua, avayKn yap pot émixerrac’ oval yap pot 
/ A 
éoTw éay py evayyeriowpar. “ei yap éxwv todo 
apdoow, picOov éyw* ef Sé axwv, oixovopiav sterri- 


18./ * as ee e r) ’ i ’ , 
orevpat, ris ovv pov eotu o piabos ; iva evayyertfo- 
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. : N A 
fevos addtravov Onow TO, evayyédtov, eis TO MY 
A : ‘ A / 
xataypnoac0a. tH éEovcia pou év TH evayyedig. 
19°ENevOepos yap av éx mdavrwy raow euavrov édob- 
: t f a) 
Awoa, iva ToOvs WrElovas KEepdnow: Kai eyevouny Tots 
"Tovdaiots ws “Jovdaios, iva “lovéaious xepdjow’ Tots 
: 7 
bd vopov ws UTd vouov, WN OV avTos JT vomov, iva 
ee ee eee , . As Oe ©.» \ 
Tous U0 vopwoy Kepdnow’ *rois avopots WS AVvOLOS, LN 
; A n : A ma) 
@v avopos Oeod arr évvopos Xprarod, iva nepdava Tovs 
. . 222 t ae a bei a Doin "4 \ 
avopous* @éyevounv tois dcbevéow aabevns, iva Tovs 
a a a“ 7 
dcOeveis xepdnow’ toils waow yéyova mavta, iva 
lA A 4 23 , be “ bua \ b) , 
mavtas Tivas coow. Brrdavta 8é To TO evaryyé- 
¢/ \ » a | ae 240 4 
ALOV, va TUVKOLVVOS AUTOV YyEevMpdat. Out 
oldare Ott ot ev cTadim TpéxovTes TavTeEs méev TPEXOVEW, 
els 5é AapBaver to BpaBeiov; ottws tpéxete lva xara- 
a ae 
AdBnre. “ards Sé o aywuilopevos tavra éyxpareverat, 
éxeivoe pév ovv iva POaprov orépavoy AdBoow, Huets 
de v @ 26 P] \ 4 C4 f_ e > ] 
é adaptor. éy@ Tolvuy odTwS TPeXW WS OUK 
adnAws, oDTwWS TuKTevW WS oUK dépa Sépwv* *"adrAa 
trwmrialo pou To copa Kar Sovharyarys, py Tes 
aAXaus KnpvEas avros dddxiwos yévm@par - 

10 10Ov Oéd\@ yap dpas ayvoeiv, dderXqoi, Gre ot” 
TATEPES NOY TayTEs VITO THY VEepéedny Haoav Kal mWavtes 
Sta THS ~Oaracons StHrOov, 2xail aavtes eis TOV 

Aa 4 “ ; al 
Mavojy éBarricavto év TH vehéry Kai ev TH Oadacon, 
3 ‘ e ‘ ey N a“ 4 4 S 
kat traytes [TO avro| mvevpatixov Bpapua Epayov *xai 
WAVTES TO AUTO TWvEUMATLKOY Errlov Toma, Erivoy yap eK 
qveupatiKhns axoXovGovens métpas, 4 Tétpa Sé Fv o 
rr. 56? > 3 9 n / ? «A 9Q7 
Npiotos’ "GAN ove év Tots WAEWWCLW avTaY NVSoKnoEY 
0 Meds, KATECTPWOHCAN yap EN TH epimwa = *Tadra 
: € a : : : 
6é turot nyav.éyernOncav, cis TO pr elvar nuas 
: A \- 9 la) +) : ‘ 
€TNOYMHTAC. KaK@Y,. KaO@s Kaxeivos EMEBYMHCAN, "unde 
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elowrokatpar yiverOe, xabas Ties a’Tav’, doTeEp 
yéypatrrac .’Exdeicen 6 Aadc dareiN Kal TEIN, Kal 
ANECTHCAN TralzeInN. Sunde qropvevapev, Kadds TiVves 
avToy émdpvevaoay, Kal Erecav pid nucpa elxoot TpEts 
, 9 . 2 a \ , , 
yirsades. unde éxretpalwpev tov Kvptov, KaOws TIVES 
avTa@y' émeipacay, Kai vo TaV Shewy amTedXUITO. 
10 unde yoryylbere, xabarep tives aitav éydyyvaap, 
. 9 r ‘e \ a 3 ra] a 11 “ de A 
Kal am@NovTo vireo Tov OhoGpEvTOV. “TAUTA CE TUTTLKOS 
ocuveBaivey éxeivots, éypadn S€ mpos vovOeciay jpmov, 
? A A f a 29S , 127 
eis oS TA TEAN TOV Gim@vaY KaTHVYTNKED. Qore 
o Soxay éctdvas Bretrérw wh Teen. Bareipacpos bpas 
oun elrAndev et 7) aVOpwrrwwos* mates 5é o Geos, ds ovK 
édoet vues metpacOivat umrép & Suvacde, ddAXA Tonos 
ouv TH TWeipacwe@ Kai i éxBaow tov svvacGat 
brreveyKely, . | 
= DuOmrep ayamntot pou, peuryere ao THS aideone: 
Aatpias. Mas Ppovipois Aéyw: Kpivate bpets 5 hyp. 
16T6 arornpiav THS EvAOYias 6 EVOYODpMED, Odyl KoWWavia 
éotiv Tov aipatos Tov yptoTov; Tov apToy by KrABper, 
ovxi Kovwvia Tov awpaTtos Tov ypLoTOD éotly; re 
* “ e ? e , > 
els dptos, év o@pa ot todXol éopev, of yap waves éx 
oA en EA s 18 , \ ’ A 
Tov évos ApTouv peTéxopmer. Brérere tov ‘lopanr 
KaTa oapka: ovy ai éabiovres tas Oucias Kxowwwvol 
TOU Guewmornploy elotv; ri ody hypi; Ott eSwAGOUTOY 
re) , b] 20 b 9 Ww A @ 4 , 
ti éotiv, } Ott eldOwArOv Ti dati; MAAN Ort a Ovovew 
[ra EOyn], daimonioic kai OY BE@ OYoYCIN, ov BédXw Se Duds 
‘Kotvwvors ToY Satpoviwy yiverOar. *ov dbvacbe Trorn- 
\ 
ptov Kupiov arivew Kat tornptov daipoviwv’ ov dvvacbe 
tpatézuc Kypioy petévyeey nai rtpaméfns Satpoviwy, 
227) TIAPAZHAOYMEN TON KYPION; #479) toXUpOTEpoL auUTOD 


> 


éope; . Bllavra éeatw: adr ov wavta oup- 


7 
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héper. travta éEeotw* add ov dvta oixodope. *pn- 
Seis TO Eautov Cntreitw aAXrA TO TOD érépov. 5 ay 
oN 9 4 / ] , , \ 9 , 
TO év pakéArX@ TorOvpEvov éoMieTe pndév AavaxpivorTes 
Sua tHv cuvetdnow, *tof Kypioy yap H FA Kal TO TAHpaMa 
> «a 27 v aA e a A ? , \ f: 
aYTAC. et Tis KaXel Uuas TOY atiaotwy Kal OéreTE 
mopeverOat, wav TO TapariOémevov bpiv eobiete pwndev 
? , 8 a N is . 28 2\ & / e ad 
avakpivovtes Sia tHhv ouvetdnow: Béeav Sé tis dpiv 
v “ e , J b N 9 td 9 9 A 
eltrn Totro tepdOurov dori, pn édiere dc éxeivor 
TOV pnvucavtTa Kal THY ouveidnow> ™auveidnow Sé 
D 9 4 \ ¢ a 9 \ A: a es Cf ’ 
Neyo ovyl thy éavrod GrAXra THY Tod érépou: iva Ti 
~ oN e 4 -_ +d e N A , 
yap 7 édevOepia pou Kpiverat Ud GAANS cuvEerdynoews ; 
80.2 2.,.\ , , , a e vv!” @s 4 
el éym ydpite petéyo, Ti BrYachnpodpmac brrép ob éyw 
9 a, 31 R7 Sy eri. ¥ ! ¥ 
EVYAPLOTO ; ive ovv éoOiere elte mrivete ele 
Tt Travetre, Tavra eis So€av Oeod wrovetre. ™ampooxKotrot 
Tovdaious yiverOe kal “EdXnow Kal TH éxxdrAnoia 
tod Oeod, *®xabes Kayo twavTa Taow apéoko, m1 
Cntav oO guavtod avudopoy adda TO THY TOAD, 
a ’ 4 
va cobdow. 11 lpupnrai pou yiverbe, cabas Kayo 
Xpiarov. | 
9? 7 la) de e A a 4 é ‘ 
Exrauva Sé€ vbpads ote mdavTa pov péuyvnode Kai 
re {) bysty TO So : 3@é 
xaos rapédwxa tiv Tas Tapadoces Katéxere. éX@ 


. b€ twas eidévar Ste travrTos avdpos 7 Keharn o yptoTos 


éotwv, xepary Oé ryUvasKees Oo avnp, nepary dé Tov 
_ Xprarob 0 Geos. twas avyp Tporevxapevos nh wpodn- 
revov KaTa keharijs ea earata xivet Thy Keparny 
avtrov: *naca 5 yuvn mpocevyouéevn fh mpodpnrevovea 
akaTakadunt@ TH Kepury Katacoyvver THY KEepadny 
autTns, év yap éotiw Kat to avTo TH eEupnpévyn. %et 
yap ov KaTaxadUmTTeTat yuv7n, Kal KeipdoOw «i 5é 
aicxpov yuvaikl te KeipacOas 4 EvpacOa, Karaxadv- 
mréc0w. “avnp pev yap ovK odeirer KataxaduTrTed Oat 
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\ A \ 
THhv Keparny, IKON Kal So-a eof brdpywv* H yury Sé 
Ie. 
Sofa dvipos ecru. %ov ydp éatw avnp éx yuvasxos, 
A 
GANA yuvyn é& avdpds: °Kal yap ovK éxtlaOn avnp dd 
\ a ; 
THY yuvaixa, ad\Aa yuvn Sid Tov advdpa. 1°d1a TovTO 
b] lé A lo) 
opeiAee 4 yuvn éFovolay eyew eri ths xeparjys Sid 
\ 9 s 11 A Wf \ \ 3 5 \ A 
Tous ayyedous. “ardrAnv ovTe yuvn ywpis avdpos ovTeE 
> A \ - ‘\ f \ \ 
avnp xwpis yovaixos ev cupios “eaep yap 7 yuvn éx 
n~ 2 4 C4 \ 6 92M a 4 \ 
Tov avdpds, ovTas Kai o avnp dua THS yuvatxos* Ta 5é 
mavra éx Tov Beod. Vey tyiv avdrois xpivate* mpérrov 
éoTiy yuvaika axataxdaduTrrov to Jew rpocevyer Oat; 
UA A . 
4ovdé 7 guats airy Sidaone: duas Gre avnp pev édy 
: An > 4 b) a 3 , 15 \ de oN a é 4 
Koa, atipia avt@ éaotiv, “yuvy dé eav Koma, Soka 
> A b>] 4 ed e s > ‘ la vA 
auth éoriv; Ste 4 Kopn avtTt weptBoAraiov SédoTat 
avtn. Kt 5é tis Soxel didrdverxos elvar, nets ToLav- 
thy cuvnBeav ovK Exomer, ovdE ai ExxAnotat Tob Oeod. 
wT a de , ? > a b) 3 N 
ovTo O€ TapayyédAXwy OvK erraty@ Tt OVK Eis TO 
Kpelacov adda eis 16 Haoov cuvépyedOe. arp@rov pev 
yap suvepxyouevoy buav ev exxrAnoia axovw oyxiopata 
év ipiv birdpyew, Kai pépos Te miateva. del yap cal 
e 8 : ec An 3 ed \ e U \ , 
aipéoess ev vyiy eivat, iva [xat] of Sdntuos havepoi yé- 
vwvras ev tpiv. Suvepyouevwr odv tudv emt To avto 
ar sy Se7 a, 2g A 
ove éotw xupltaxov Seitvev dayelv, “éxacros yap Td 
v a , > a a . A \ 
iSvov Seirvovy mpodr\apBaves dv te hayelv, Kat ds pév 
A $ de 4] , 92 \ \ > 7 9 M” 9 \ 
mea, ds 5é peOver. “un yap oikias ovK ExeTe eis TO 
éoOiew wai wivew; THs exxrAnolas Tov Geod Katadpo- 
a , a. 
velTe, Kal KaTaLayUvETE TOUS py EXoVTAS; TL ElTTw Kpiv; 
a ’ A \ 
érraivéow pas; év TovT® ovK éTrawa. ™éya yap Tapé- 
9 \ le) U A \ / e¢ A ed € 
NaBov amo tov Kupiov, 6 Kal wapédwxa wpiv, Stu oO 
A “ ” ” 
Kuptos “Inoovs év TH vuKti 7 mapedidero EXaBev aptov 
cy wn” ’ , 
Kali evyapiotyoas éxAacev kai elev Toto pov éoti 
le) A fe) a > \ > A 
TO cOpa TO UTép Kav TOVTO TroLeiTEe ELS THY Eun 


I CORINTHIANS B 
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> +S : 25 ¢ 4 \ \ / \ A 8 n 
avapynow. *@oavTwWS Kal TO TOTNPLOY META TO OELTVH- 
, a \ , e \ ° 9 ‘ bd 
gat, Aéywav Tovto to TOTHpLoV 7) can) AIAOHKH EoTLV év 
TO cue aimati" TOUTO MOLELTE. OD AKIS CAV mivyre, ets THY 


Boodxis yap édv éoOinre Tov aprov 


éunv dvdprqow. 
TovTOY Kal TO ToTHpLov Tivnte, TOY Oavatov Tod «uptov 
Kararyyerrere, ax pt ob EXOn, Mai 
dprov nH mivy TO ToTHptov Tov eupiov avatios, € Evoxos 
érrat TOD GwWpAaTOS Kal TOU alparos Tov kupiov. BSoxt- 
paléro Se avOpwiros éavtov, Kai otws éx Tov dprou 
éoOtérw Kal éx Tov ToTnpiov mivéTw: oO yap éabiov 
cal wivev Kplipa éavT@ éoOier wai river py Staxplyov 
ro capa. dia tTovTO éy vpiv ToAdol acbeveis Kat 
dppworot kai xorpavras ixavol. ei &é éavrovs Svexpi- 
vopev, ovK av éxpwopeba: * xpivopevor Sé Hrd TOU KUpiou 
madsevopeba, iva pn adv TO KOoum KaTaxpLOdper. 
BHote, GdeEApoL pou, TuVepyopevos eis TO haryely ad- 
Anrous exdévyerOe. Met Tis wewwd, ev oixw éEcOLéTw, Wa 
py eis xpiwa avvepxnobe. Ta Sé Aowra as dv AOw 
dvatafopas. 


@ate os av éobin Tov 


12 1Ilepi db trav rvevpatindy, aderdoi, ov Oérw 
bpas dyvoeiv. *Oidate ort Ste EOvy Hre pcs Ta cldwrXa 
Ta dpwva ws av iryeOe arrayopevor. * Suc yvopitw bpiv 
bre ovdeis ev mrvevpate Oeod NaXov Aeyee ANA@EMA 
IHZOTS, xai ovdels Svvatar eimety KTPIO>Dd 
THTOTS ef wy Ev wvedpati ayio. * Avaipécets 
5é yapiopatwv eiaiv, To € avto Trvedua: Skat Siatpéoess 
Siaxoviay eiciv, Kai o autos Kiptos: ®Kai diarpécets 
évepynuatwy ciaiv, Kat Oo avtos Geos, o évepyav ra 
advra év maow. ‘"éxaotp 8é di8otar 4 davépwors 
Tov mvevpatos Tpos TO Guuepov. 8 pev yap Sid 
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Tov mvevmartos SidoTat Noyos copias, dre dé Adryos 
yvacews KaTa TO avTO Trvedpa, % 
aUT@ TvEvpaTi, GLAM Se yapiopaTa lapatwV Ev TO Evi 
mvevpatt, °drAAw Sé évepynuata Svvapewr, GAro [de] 
‘ popyteia, arA@ [Se] Svaxpioers mvevpatav, Eréepw yéevn 
yAwoody, dAA@ 5¢ épunrvia yAwoowv: “aavra dé tadra 
evepyel TO &y Kai TO avTo Trvedpa, Siatpody idia éxaoT@ 
Kabas Bovrcras. _» Kabarrep yap TO o@pa ey 
éoTty Kat péAn TroANG EXE, wavta Sé ta pédn TOD 
Taparos Toda évra é&v €oTw Tans; odTaS Kai o 
XptoTos* Bral yap ev él mvevpari ‘meis Tavres eis 
év capa éBarticOnpev, cite ‘lovdaiot cite “EXXAnves, 
elite SoddNoe cite €AXeVOEpor, Kal wares év Tvedpa éro- 
ricOnpev. “nal yap To c@pa ovx éotw bv pédos GAARA 
qorra, Médy ern o trovs “Ore ove eipi yelp, ovK 


érépp miotts év TO 


elt x TOU GOATS, OV Tapa TOUTO OvK ETL Ex TOU 
oaparos: Beat dav elarn TO ods “Ore ovx cipl opar- 
Hos, ove eit éx TOU c@maTos, ov Tapa TObTO , OUK 
€or é« Tov TeMATOS” ou et SNov TO cavla, op Oadnis, 
Tov 7 axon; et dAoV ROT: qov 1 dodpnars ; ” 
0 Geos EOerg Ta ern, éy Exactov avTav, év TO capate 
xabws nOérAncev.. Mei 5é Hv [Ta] mdvta év pédos, Tod 
ro capa; viv Sé modAdAa pédn, ev 5€ cdua. ov 
Sivaras [5é] 6 dpOarpos eitrety TH yeepi Xpeiav aov 
ovK exw, H wddwv 4 Kepars Tois mociy Xpelav buav 
oun exw’ @AdAA TOAA® paGdAdAov Ta SoKodvTa péry TOD 
wapatos acbevéstepa omdpyew avayKaid éoriw, Bai 


vov oe 


5 “ / “A , : 
ft Soxotpey atipotepa elvat TOU owpaTos, TOVTOLS TLLHY 
meptocotépay tepitiOeuev, Kal Ta aoxynpova Hpav 
4 
evoxnpmoouvny Tepiscotépay exer, *ra dé edvoynpuova 
eo a oe , ” I>, € \ t at 
nHu@y ov xpelav Exe. ara oO Oeds ouveKépacey TO 
B2 
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TOUA, TO VaoTepovpévp teptacotépay Sovs Tiny, “iva 
\ 9 , ? a , > \ > \e v9 t 
LNW oXLo pa Evy TO TOparTt, GANA TO AUTO YIrép AAAN- 
Nov pepisvact Ta péerAn. “Kal elite mdoyes ev péXos, 
4 , \ / v lA / 
cundcyes mwavta Ta pérn* elre So€dlerar péXos, 
cuvyaipes mavra Tra péerdn. *dpets 5€ dove copa’ 
Xpiorod kai pédrn ex pépovs. “Kai ods pév EOero 

e \ 9 aA 9»? /, a“ ? Ld 4 
o Oeos ev TH ExKAnTia TMpaTov atroatoXous, Sevrepoy 
, / 4 v U 4 
mpopnras, tpirov didacKxdXous, ére:ta Suvdpes, érerta 
xapicpata iapdtwv, avrirnprpes, cuBepynoets, yévn 
yAwooav. i) TavTes amootoAoL; pn WdyTEs Tpo- 
gnrar; pn mavtes Siddoxaros; py aves Suvdpuecs; 
0 un TavTEes Yaplopata EXovow la“aTwv; m1 Waves 

, a \ / 8 4 - 31 
yAwooats Nadovow; un TavTes Steppnvevova.; *\Cn- 
NodTe Sé Ta Yapiopata Ta peiCova. 

13 ‘Kai ére «ad brrepBorny odov tpiv Selevups. 
"Edy tails yAwooas Tav avOpoTav AAA Kal Tov 
bd , > , de \ ” f \ b a 
ayyérov, aydrny O€ pn exw, yeyova yadKnos nxKaV 7 
xupBarov adrardlov. *xdv exw mpednteiav Kai cida 
Ta pvoeThpia wavTa Kai TWacay Thy yuoow, Kay exw 
macay THY TwictTw wate Spn peOiaoTaverv, aydtny Se 

\ 4 WTS > 8 a Vd lA a ¢ 4 
ben ex@, ovlev eit. “Kav Wopiow Tarte Ta UTrap- 
YovTd pou, Kav Tapade TO cHyud pov, iva Kavynoopat, 
aydrny dé pn eyo, ovdev wderodpar. “H ayarn 
paxpoOupel, ypnotevetat, 7 aydmn ov Cndot, ov sreép- 
mepevetat, ov guatodtrat, “ovK aaxnpovel, ov Entet Ta 
éauths, ov trapokvverat, oY Aorizetat TO KaKON, %ov 

/ > A a a) / / de a » @ / 7 4 
NAtpel EM’ TH AOLKLA, GvYXaLpEL O€ TH AANVELa’ ‘TraVTAa 
orTéyel, wavTa wWiatevet, WavrTa érAiver, wavTaA UITromEevet. 
8° 2 4 VO 4 ¥ \ a 

aydrn ovdérote mimte. elite S€ mpodpnrtetat, 
KkatapynOnoovrar: eire yA@ooat, tTavoovrau: ele 
yvoot, KatapynOncerar. %ex pwépous yap ywooKopev 
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kal éx Hépous mpodnrevopnev: bray Sé EAOn TO TéXELOP, 
TO éK Hépous xatapynOnoetar. “dre juny vyteos, 
éAdXovy ws vyTLOS, eppovouy @s vyTrios, édoylouny 
@S vyTLos* STE-yéyova avyp, KaTHpynKa TA TOD VyTrioU. 
12 Bdérromev yap apte Sv éootrpov ev aiviypati, Tore 5é 
TMpOTWTOY pos Tpocwimrov' apTL ywooKxw éx pépous, 
Tote dé€ ear uyvenropa Kade@s Kat éreyuwe bay. Byypt 
dé Hever TOTS, enaris, ayann* Ta tTpia Tadra, peilov 
d€ TovTwY 7 arydern. 

14 'Acaxere tHv aydatrny, nrodre Sé ta Trvevpatina, 
paArov Sé iva mpopytevnte. *%6 yap AaABY yAOCoN 
ovx avOpwros Aarel GAAA Oe@, ovdeis yap axovet, 
mvevpare 5€ Nadel pvottypia 20 Se mpodyntevwv avOpo- 
qos Nadel oixodouny Kal TapakAnow Kai TapapvOlay. 
46 AaAwY YAwWooN EdUTOY oiKodopet: o 5é rpopnTEevor 
éxxAnoiav oixodomer. *Oédw Sé wavras bas ANadelv 
yAwooass, pany dé iva Tpodnrednte: petboow dé 0 
mpoparetov " 0 AaAGY yAdaoaais, exTOS eb 7) SLEp- 
pnvevn, iva 7 exedyoia otodopijy rAaBn. %viv 4é, 
aderpoi, dav EXOw mMpos twas yAWooats AadOv, TL 
ipas aherjow, Cav py buly NaAjnow 7 év atroxadwret 
H ev yoo 1 év mpodnteia i év Sidayn; Téuws Ta 
dyuxya gwviy diddovta, cite add0s cite KiOapa, édv 
SiaoroAny trois POoyyos un 5@, ras yuwoOnoerat TO 
avroupevoy 7} TO KiOapilopevov; Fxal yap édv adnrov 
cdvriyE pwovny 50, Tis wapacKkevdacetat eis TONEMOV; 
%abtas Kal bmeis dia THS yAWaons cay wn edanpoy Aoyor 
SHre, was yoorOnceTar TO Aadovpevov; Brcabe yap els 
aépa AanodrTes. Mrocadra ci TUYOL yéevn hwvery eialy 
év Koop, kal ovdev ddpwvov: Médv odv pn ida TH 
Suvamuy THS povijs, Ecouas tH AaXrobvvt. BapBapos Kal 
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e “ A 
0 Nadav ev éuol BapBapos. Mobtrws Kai tpets, erred 
Cnr\woTat éore mvevpaTwv, mpos THY oixodouny THS 
exkrAnolas Cnteite iva mepiccednte. Ato 6 Aadwv 
/ , 4) an 5 4 142, ‘ 
yAooon mpocevyécOw iva Seppnvedy. éayv [yap] 
Tpocevywopat, yAwWoon, TO TvEedua pov MpocevyeTat, 
e a 
o 6€ vods pov dxaptos éotev. ri obv éotiv; mpocev- 
Fouar TO wvevpati, mpooevEopat dé Kal Te vol aro 
TO Tvevpatt, Ware [de] Kat T@ vol» Merrel dav edroyhs 
[ev] wrvedpart, 6 avamrAnpay Tov TOTrOV TOD idieHTOU TAS 
2 a 4 "A , 2 AN a Sed 3 / eos 5? : Xe 
kpet ro “Apny ent tH of evyaptotia; éresdy Ti réyets 
ovx oldev: av pev yap Karas evyaptotels, GAN Oo 
Erepos ovK oixodopettar. BedvyapioTta Te Oew, TWavTwv 
Duov padrAov yAw@ooais AaAw: MarrAA ev exKrAnoiag 
OéXow arévte ANOYous TO vol pou AaAFCaL, iva Kai AdXous 
KATHYNTW, 7 wupiovs AGyous év yAWaoN. 20" A der~ 
hoi, un traisia yiverOe tais ppeciv, ad\rAG TH Kaxia 
vntriatere, tais. b€ hpeciv tédecor yiverOe. Ady re 
vou yéypamra Ott "EN éteporAwccoic Kal EN YEiAECIN. 
ETEpWN AdaAHCH TH Add TOYTW, Kal OYA OUTS EicaKOY-— 
,? A K U4 92, e A: 9 
CONTA! pou, eye UpLos. WOTE al reece ELS 
onpeldv elow od Tols MuaTEvoVaLY GAG TOIS arricToLs, 
» Se mpodyreta ov Tois Atria TOLG GNA TOS Trg TEvoVELY. 
3°Kdv ovy auverOn 7 éxxdnoia’ &dn éml rd auto Kal 
mavres AaAdow yAwooas, eicéAOwow Se iSidrasr 7 
” oe Se pe, ef en Oe: *%ady 82 ’ 
amiatol, ove épovow Ott paiverOe; **éay 5é rravtes 
¢ tA 3 4 , @ a .9 , 
mpopnrevwoty, eicéXOn Sé Tis Amuctos %  idtaTNs, 
éXéyyeTas bo TavTwv, avaxpiveras UO TavTav, > ra 
KpuTTa THS Kapdias avTod havepa yivetat, Kai odtws 
Tec@v Tl Mpocwtrov TpockyNHcel TO Oe@, arraryyéAXov 
St. “Ontooc 6 6e0c éN YMIN ECTIN. Ti ovv éotty, 
aderApoi; stav cuvrépynobe, Exactos wWarpov éyer, 
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didayny éxyet, amoxdduyw Eyer, yA@ocav eye, éEppn- 
viav éyet* mdavta mpos oixodounv yivécbw. ite 
yAdoon Tis Nadel, Kata Sb0 4 TO mAEioTOY TpEls, Kat 
ava pépos, cai els Stepunvevérw* Beav Sé po 7 dtep- 
HnvevtTns, oirydtw év éexxdrnoia, éavt@ 5é radreitw Kal 
T@ Od. ™Marpodjtar Sé Svo 4 tTpEls Aadelrwoav, Kal 
ot adXAo Staxpwerwcav’ dav && aArX@ arroKadvdOH 
caOnuery, 6 mpatos avyatw. *"Svvacbe yap nal &va 
Tavres Tpopytevery, iva waves pavOdvwouw Kal TavTeEs 
Tapakaddévrat, "(Kai wvevpata mpodytav mpodyrats 
vrotaccetat, ®ov yap éotiv axatactacias o Geds adda 
elonuns,) @s év Tacats Tails exxAnotlas TaY ayiwv. 

_ AC yuvaixes év Tais ExxAnolats cLryaTwoar, ov yap 
ETLTpeTETAL avTais AarEiv’ GAA UTroTaccécOwaay, 
Kabws Kai o vopos Neyer. et 5é rt pavOdwerv OérXovown, 
év olx@ Tovs idious advépas érepwtdtwaay, aiaypov yap 
dori yuvairl rarely ev exxrAnoig. *°H ad’ tyav o 
Adyos TOU Oeod eEAAOeY, 7 cis uads povovs KaTHVTN- 
oev; 7 Ki tis Sone’ mpodynrns elvac 7 Trvevpa- 
TLKOS, émuywooKkéTwo a ypadw bmiv Sti Kupiov éoTiy 
évtorn* ei 5é tus ayvoei, ayvocirar. wate, adeddoi 
prov, Cnrovre TO mpodyrevery, Kal TO NaXElY pn KwWAVETE 
yrwooaiss “advta 5 eboynpovws Kal xata rakw 
yever Ow. 


a \ A 
15 'Dvapifm 8 tyiv, aderqpoi, 7d evayyédov 
> : A e ad A \ 4 >] e \ e VA 
eunyyeAtoadunv tiv, 0 Kai TaperdBerTe, ev @ Kai EoTN- 
2§ : 2 \ 4 @ , a b x lf e a 
Kate, *de ov Kal owleo Oe, Tive NOY EvNyyeAtoapny Upiy, 
el KaTéyxeTe, extos ef py ein émiatevoate. *rrapédwxa 
4 en 9 oes, a \ aN ¢ xX \ 
yap tiv ev mpwrots, 0 Kal mapédaBov, 6Te Xpiotos 
n n fo’ A “A / 
améBavev jrép TOY GuapTioV HuavY KaTa Tas ypadas, 
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4 ,\e@ b] c \ @ > 4 a e€ j fod , 
xat Stu éradn, Kat Stu éyiyyeptat TH huepa TH TITY 
Kata tas ypadas, kal Ste &h0n Knda, eita ois 
5 0 7 6 "4 w 6 3 Ul 4 D>) a 
wdexa’ Séreta @h0n erravw trevtaxocions abeddois 
Ul b] e , / Mv N 
épamrak, éE& dv of mreioves pévovaw ews apt, TtVEs 
de > 10 m va-4 v @ a | , z a 
exoupnOnoav: "éreira wh0n “laxwPo, elta tots 
atroatodos taow: 8écxatov Sé tTavtwy woTrepEel TO 
e 
éxtpopate OPOn Kapot. *’Eyo ydp eius o eAayYLoTOS 
A \ A Ld 
TOV atrocToA@y, os ouK elpi ixavds KaretcOat a7ro- 
aroros, Scots ediwka rHv éexxrAnaiav tod Beod: yapurt 
le) A \ 
5é Oeod evpi & eipt, Kai 4 yadpis avToU 7 Eis Ewe OV KEVN 
> v4 > \ a 3 lal Ul 9 J 
éyevnOn, aXXa TepiaooTEepoy AUT@Y TavTwy exoTriaca, 
ovK eyo Sé adAG  Xapts TOD Deod arly Epoi. MNelre ody 
éy@ elite éxeivot, OUTS KNpioaopLEY Kai OdTwWS eTLTTEV- 
cate. | 
12 3 N A 4 @¢ 3 wn 3 , 
Ei Se Xptatos enpvocertar-dre éx vexpav eynyeptat, 
TOS Néyouow ev Uyiv Teves OTL avaTTaaIs VEKpaY OUK 
é 18.2 de > +f a bd ” Oe \ 
ot; Bei dé dvactacis vexpav ovK Eattv, ovde Xpioros 
3 V4 * 14 > de xX \ b ] b 4 \ ¥ \ 
éynyeptas’ Met dé Xpeoros ovK éynyeprat, kevov apa To 
a \ “ . 
KHpvypa Huov, Kevyn Kal 7 iatis Nuav, Medpicxoueba 
5é xat Wevdopaptupes tot Oeod, Sts éwaprupjoapev 
Kata Tov Oeod Sti -Hryetpev Tov ypioTor, Sv ovK Hyetpev 
3 , 
elmrep Apa vexpol ov éyelpovtar. ei yap vexpot ovx. 
> rf 106 xX A b] 4 17 >] de \ 
éyelpovtat, ovdé Xptoros éynyeptare Met 5é Xpsotos 
b ) 
ovK éynyeptat, pataia 4 Tiatis bpov [éeoTiv], éTt éare 
a 4 ‘ 
év rais dpaptias tuav. Bdpa nai of xouunOévtes év 
a 29 ‘ ; 19.2 2 a A Sf ? a 
Xptiot@ arwrovro. “et ev tH Con tavtn dv Xptot@ 
> , > \ 4 ‘ U b ’ 
NNITLKOTES EapLEV [LovoY, EXEELVOTEpoL TravTwY avOpwTaV 
a A 
éo nev. Nuvi dé Xproros eynyeptas éx vexpov, 
amrapyXn Tav Kexoiunpevov. érresdy yap 8s avOpwarov 
Gavaros, kal 80’ avOpwirov avactracts vexpov: ™daTrep 
yap ev t@ Addu travtes atroOvncKovaty, obTws Kal ev 
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T® YptoT@ travres GworroinOycovrar. *%”Exaotos 5é 
év T@ idim tayumarse: amtapyn Xpuoros, erecta ot rod 
NXptotou évy TH Tapovaia avrod: “elra TO réXos, Stay 
a \ , vn A ‘ a 4 
jmapaoioe thy Bacireiavy te Oe@ Kai Tatpi, Grav 
Katapyjon tTwacav apynv Kai waoav éEovciay kat 
5 4 25 § n A > A / wv As a ft 
vvapw, det yap avrov Bacidevery aypt ov OA TavTas 
4 > ¢c ‘ \ , ? “~ 96 ¥ b 0 ‘ 
Toyc €xOpoyc Yd ToYc MdAac avTov. “éayaTos eyOpos 
Katapyetrat o Oavatos, * manta yap Ynétazen Yd TOYC 
Tmddac ayToyY. Srav Oé ely tt wavta vToTéTaxTal, 
Sjrov Ste éxtds Tod brorakavtos avtT@ Ta TavTay, 
28 & Se e ” 9 A A S S \ 9 A 
dtayv b¢-Urotayn av’t@ Ta tavta, rote [Kai] avros 
e 
0 vlos bToTayjoeTat TO ViroTdEavTs a’T@ Ta TavTa, 
v4 9? e @ A , b lal € 29°? N , 
iva 7 0 Oeos travta ev tactyv. Evret te 
4 e / e . “a A 3 s@& 
mwomaovow ot Barrivouevor bTép TAY vexpav; Ee SAWS 
’ 
vexpol oUK éyelpovTat, Ti Kai arm COn Ta: VIrép aUTOV ; 
Ore cal nets eevduvevouen Twacay dpav ; ; 3ead’ juepav 
aroOvncKkw, vn THY UueTepav Kauynow, aderpot, iv 
éyw év Xpict@ ‘Inood rH xupicp pay. ei Kata 
avOparrov eOnpropaxnaa év "Edéoo, Ti pou TO openos ; 
€i vexpol ovK éyeipovTat, PATUMEN KAI THGOMEN, AYPION 
rép ATlOONHcKoMEN. "8% arAavacbe: POcipovaw On 
\ e , an 834 ? , PS , \ A 
Xpnore opehias Karat cxvynpare eects Ka jy 
dwapravere, adyvaciay yap Geod TUVeS Eyovo.wv* Wpos 
évT pony opty Aad. oe 7 
AAG epel tis Ids éyelpovran ol veKpoi, Toiw Oé 
oospare épyovrat ; mappa, ovo omeipets ov cworroteiras 
éav un atroOavn: *Kxat 6 oretpess, OV TO TOpa TO yevn- 
TOpEevovy oTEipets GAAA yUuVov KCKKOY Ei TUXOL aiTOU 
wv a Xr en (Bef de @ \ 5i8 ae ee a 
twos trav drowrev: *®o de Beds Sidwow avtT@ copa 
\ 0 "Ney a , y 
Kabas -7O0éAnceEv, Kal Exact THY oTEeppatav id.oy 
| a) ‘ 3 
copa. ov maca cap 4 avr aap—, addAd addAT pev 
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avOperwv, adAn 5€ aapE Kxtnvdv, ardrn 8 aoapt 
Aa ¥ de 3 @ 4 40 oY , ’ ‘ 
TTHVOV, AXNANH O€ tyOvwv. Kal OwpaTa eTroup{yia, 
Kal owpata émiyetas aGXXA éTépa ev 7 THY eTrOUvpavier 
dofa, érépa 5é 4) Trav émuyeiwv. *aAXn Soka HArILOv, Kal 
a&dAn Sofa cernvns, Kat GrAdrn Soka aatépwr, aarp 
yap. datépos Suadépes év Son. “ottws nal 9 ava- 
a A , 9 a“ 3 t ? 
oTacls TOV vexpwov. aomelperar ev POopa, eyeipetas ev 
adOapoia: azreiperar év atimia, éeyeiperas év S0€&n: 
P é P ad .? ey Pp 1 
43 la b] b) @ ? > , ? P a “ 44 J 
omeiperat év acbeveia, éyetperas ev Suvapers “o7rei- 
peTar oGpma WuyxiKov, éyetpetas c@pa Tvevpatixov. -Ki 
EoTiv capa Yuxixov, oti nal wvevpatixov. “odtws 
kal yéypatrrat “Eréneto 6 rpa@tos 4nOpwroc "Adap eic 
YYYHN Z@CaN* Oo Eoyatos "Abdp eis mvedpa Cworro.odr. 
“6GXX ov TpPw@Tov TO TWvevpaTiKoY GAAA TO w>WuytKor, 
éreta To mvevpatixKov. "6 mpa@tTos sNOpwmoc ek FAC 
oo e 5 , @ 3 bd a 48 z € 
yoikdc, 0 Sevrepos avOpwiros é& ovpavod. olos o 
XOiKos, ToovTOL Kal of yoiKol, Kal olos o éroupanos, 
A \ e ? a, 49 ‘ Oc b] 4 
TolovToL Kai ot érrouvpdvin “Kai Kabas epopécaper 
THY €iKOVa TOV YoiKod, hopégwpev Kal THY etxova TOd 
éxoupaviov. ™Tobvro 5é dnut, aderdoi, Ste capE Kal 
alua Baotrelay Oeod KrAnpovopjoas ov Svvatat, ovdé 7 
fOopa thy adOapciav KrAnpovope?. idov pvarnpsov 
Upiv Aéyw* wavtTes 00 KotpnOnooucOa raves 5é GAXa- 
a le) a 4 
ynoopeOa, @éy aro, ev perp opOarpod, ev TH €oxaTn 
oaAmiyyt*’ cadtice yap, cal of vexpot éyepOnoovtas 
A “A \ 
&pOaptor, nail pets adrAraynoopeOa. Set yap To 
\ a > O7 ’ , \ -_y 
d0aprov tovto évdvcacbat adpOapoiay Kai 7d Ovnror 
a , \ a, 
TovTo évovcacGa. abavaciay. *4étav &é to Ovnrov 
A , / e 
rovto évovonta: [THv] abavaciay, ToTe yevnoeTar oO 
‘ e ’ >? ” 
NOyos O yeypappévos Katemd@H 6 OAdNATOC EIC NIKOC. 
55trof coy, OANATE, TO NIKOC; TIOY COY, GANATE, TO KENTPON ; 
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* la’ 3 * , Yd - 
67g Sé xévrpov tod Oavdrou 7H dpapria, 7 Sé Svvapis 
le ,e id e / “67 ied de 0. “ , _ A 5 50 
THS apaptias.o vowos: "tq dé Dew yapis TO didovTt 
uty TO Nikoc Sta Tod Kupiov nuav ‘Inoov Xpiorod. 
B’Oore, adeApot pov ayamrnroi, ‘édpaio. syiverOe, 
- ; ‘ : 7 : . ae , 
GMeTAKIVNTOL, TWeptacwevovTEes ey TH Eptyw TOV Kuptou 
aavtote, eidoTes STL O KOTTOS Upav ovK EaTLV KEvOS év 


xupio. 


16 1Ilepi 8 ris Noyias Tis ets TOUS Aylous, ®oTeEp 
Suétaka tais exxrAnotas THs Tadarias, ovras Kai bpeis 
wowoate. *xata play caBBdroav Exactos buov tap’ 
ec a. , , a en o > Qa: 6 \ 
éavt@ TUOéTo Onoavpifwyv Gti edyv evoda@rtat, iva py 
4 . EXO / Ro PO es / B4 : de t 
dtav EXGw Tore Noyiae yivwvrar. %dtav Se aapayée- 
vopat, ols éav Soxipdonre 8: émtatoX@r, . TOUTOUS 
mwéupw ‘atreveyxety Thy yap bpav ets lepovearXnp: 
4 2a de wv : 9 aA > A 4 @ \ (3 ‘ ; v4 
éav Sé dEvov 7 Tod Kame twropevecOat, ov Epol Tropev- 

5° RX , de \ e ~ 4 
ovTa. evoouat Sé mpos tyas Stay 
MaxeSoviav S:é\0w, Makedoviay yap S:épxopuas, ®arpos 
bpas S€ tuxYov KaTapeva 7 Tapayepaca, iva wpeis 

, we ON / “79 bé en 
pee Trpoméprpnte ov dav Topevmpar. ‘ov Oérdw yap buas 
dpte év trapod@ iseiv, édmile yap ypovoy tia émipeivas 

\ e A 9A e 4 > , 82 , \ 9 
pos wpas, av o Kvptos éemitpéyyn. Féripévw Se év 
"Edéow Ews THs TwevrnxooTHs: °Ovpa ydp poe avéwyev 
peyarn cai évepyns, kal avrixeievoe ToAXO. _$ 1°’ Kay 
5é On Tinobeos, Brérrere va apoBws yévnrat wpos 
e a \ A ” K 4 > 4 e > , 11 4, 
bpas, TO yap Epyov Kuptov épyalerar ws eyo: “un 

® > 48 ? , / \ > _\ > 

Tis ovy autov éEoulevnon. mpotméuare 5é avtov év 
> , i cEAG , b de ‘ > ‘ \ 
eipnvn, iva EXOn mpds pe, exdéyouat yap avTov pera 
TOY adeArpav. 2TTept 6é ’AvroAXw Tov aded- 
re} ‘ oN ir \ e a 
gov, ToAAa TrapexddXeca avrov iva EXOn mTpos buas 

A A > eo” \ 4 3 3 lA of 
peta Tav aberpav' Kai wdavrws ove nv Oérnpa iva 
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viv ENOn, édevoerar 5é Srav evxaipnon, §§ I pnyo- 
petre, otnxete ev TH mWiore, avdpiterbe, xpatratovabe. 
Mordyra bwev év ayatrn yivéc Oo. 15 Tlapaxaro 


A 9 
dé buds, adergot* oldate THv oixiay Lrepava, Gre éativ 
> ° A A "A , A. 9 5 , A e , 
atrapyn THs "Ayaias kai eis Staxoviay rots adyiots 
wv  &£ 4 a 167, \ e A ¢€ 4 4) a 
érakav éavtous va Kai wpels vrotacance Tots 
TovovTols Kal wavTl Tm GuUVEpyodVTE Kal KOTLOVTL. 
17 4 de bd t ie] la a A , 
xatpw dé eri TH Tapovaia Yrehava xat Poptovvatov 
. -“ an of , eos e , 2 > , 
wal "Ayaixod, Gti ro bpéTepov borépnua ovToL aveTrAT- 
“ | la) 
pwoav, *avéravoav yap to éwov mvedpa Kal TO buav. 
CTIyLVOOKETE OVVY TOUS TOLOUTOVG. | 
a a 4 
WAgratlovras tyads ai éxxdrAnoias tHs "Actas. 
a , 
aomaverat bas ev xupio moddad ’Axvdras cai IIpioxa 
4 A 9 . 2 b] lal 9 , 20 9 A 
ou TH KaT olxov avTav éxKdXnoLa. aonmalovrat 
A . > 
tuas of adeAdol wdvtes. "Aomacacbe adrAHrovus év 
4 e / 21¢ ? 4 “ 9 A A 
hirnpate ayo. QO doracpos TH Eun YeELpl 
Ilavvov. “el res ov dirt tov Kvpiov, ATw avabeua. 
: > a“ 
Mapayv a0a. * yadpis rod Kuptov “Incod pel’ pov. 
94° 2 / a , e A 9 xX a I “a 
n ayamrn pov mera Travrwv bpev ev Xprot@ Inood. 


NOTES 


CHAPTER I 


A. i.1-8. Appress. 4-9. THANKSGIVING. 


1-8. Address. The writer’s name, office and commission, his 
companion in greeting; the Church addressed, its call, its union with 
others so called and ‘their description; greeting. 

IIatAos here with Sosthenes: Timothy was absent (iv. 17, cf. 
2 Cor. i. 1). 

xAnrés, here and Rom. i. 1 only, and in both Epp. repeated with the 
persons addressed, v. 2, Rom. i. 6, emphasises at once the obligation 
imposed by such a call, the absence of personal assumption or merit, 
and the confidence inspired by it. 

diwéarodos *I. Xp. names his authority as commissioned agent of 
Jesus Christ, as in most Epp. (exc. 1 and 2 Thess., Phl.). The letter 
is not @ mere private letter: it is written by a responsible person to 
responsible persons. 

Sta OeArjparos Geov, by an act of Gon’s will, ref. to his conversion. 

LooGévns 6 dde\dés, perh. the same as in Acts xviii. 17; but the 
name was common. 6 4S. commonly added to the names of his 
fellow-workers: so of Timothy (2 Cor. i. 1; Col. i. 1; 1 Th. iii. 2; 
Phm. i.), Tychicus (Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 7), Apollos (xvi. 12), Quartus 
(Rom. xvi. 23), Onesimus (Col. iv. 9), Epaphroditus (Phl. ii. 25). 

2. Ty éxxAnolg +r. 0. In the address éxxAnola is found only in 
1 and 2 Th., 1 and 2 Cor., Gal. (plur.), and with 7. 6. only here and 
2 Cor. i. 1. The use of the phrase, with its O.T. associations, implies 
that the Christian Church is the true Israel: its significance is sharply 
marked in xv. 9, Gal. i. 2, 1 Th. ii. 14 and infra x. 32. The disuse of 
the addition rod Gc0d after Gal. (except 1 Tim. iii. 5, 15) is remarkable, 
coinciding with the gradual lessening of the sense of active antagonism 
to Jews and Judaisers. Here it puts in the forefront of the Epistle a 
reminder that the Corinthian Christians belong to a larger society, of 
which they in Corinth are a true representative, but not independent 
or distinct. The same wide reference in xi. 22, cf. Acts xx. 28. 
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TT] ovo év KoplvOw, so 2 Cor. i. 1, cf. Acts xi. 22, xiii. 1; 1 Thess. 
ii. 14: the insertion of the participle necessarily gives a certain 
emphasis = which exists in Corinth. 

Hytacpévors év Xp. °I., ‘men that have been consecrated (to Gop’s 
possession and use) in Christ Jesus’; the phrase describes that aspect 
of the Church in which it is a society of persons, each with his own 
individual call and consecration, with an emphasis unique in the 
addresses of Epp. The fundamental thought of the word is that of 
belonging to Gop; it carries the duty of being like to Him in character. 
Cf. Davidson, O.T. Theology, pp. 145, 154. Cf. vi. 11; Joh. xvii. 17; 
Acts xx. 32; Hebr. x. 10 al. 

éy Xp. I. negatively contrasts with the Jewish Church, positively 
marks the consecration as depending upon union with Christ, and so 
sharing His life and character. Cf. Rom. xv. 16, the nearest |j. 

KAnrots dylos civ maow x.t.A. These words should be taken 
together: they again emphasise the interdependence of the groups of 
Christians in the several places. To take civ waow... as part of the 
address would give an unparalleled extension to the destination of the 
epistle (in 2 Cor. i. 1 Achaia gives a limit), and leave xAyrois dylos as 
hardly more than a repetition of ipyacuévors. On the other hand, the 
emphasis on unity, given by. the true connexion, is closely to the 
point, cf. above n. on ry éxxAnolg. 

KAnrois dylors=called to consecration, cf. Rom. i. 7 only: explicitly 
refers the consecration to the act of Gop in ‘calling,’ as in xA»rds ar. 
above: and this explicit reference is natural when the sharing of the 
call with others is being emphasised. 

rots émuxad. Td Svopa «.T.A., see Rom. x. 12 n. The phrase early 
became current as a designation of Christians, implying the invoca- 
tion of Jesus Christ as Lord; cf. Acts ix. 14, 21, and in connexion 
with baptism Acts xxii. 16. The significance of the phrase lies in 
the fact that it is freely used in LXX for the worship of Jehovah. 
Both here and Rom. l.c. it emphasises the common worship of the one 
Lord as the deepest principle of unity, here with another anticipatory 
reference to the divisions in Corinth. The divinity of Christ is the 
foundation of Christian unity. Hence too the use of the full Name. 

év wavtl rom: n. the characteristically Pauline repetition of was, 
to emphasise the universality. 

avrev kal ypov expands tpov after Kupos, ‘their Lord and ours,’ 
again enforcing the emphasis on unity. This involves some strain, 
but less than the hardly intelligible connexion with réry which Weiss 
favours. 

8. xdprs t. «.7.A., the full greeting as in Rom., 2 Cor., Eph., Phl., oy 
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Gal. (with an added clause). The ordinary epistolary salutation is 
‘ Christianised ’; the gracious favour of Gop and the state of spiritual 
peace, which it brings between Gop and man and between man and 
man, form the Christian wish of health. See Rom. i. 7 n. on the 
whole phrase. 

Thus the address lays emphasis on the source of all Christian 
status, on the unity involved by its origin in the call of Gop, its 
subservience to the one Lord, and its common possession by all. It is 
clear that the thought of the unnatural divisions at Corinth is already 
uppermost in the writer’s mind. 

4-9. Thanksgiving—remarkable both for what it says and for 
what it omits. Stress is laid on the fullness with which they had 
apprehended the message delivered to them, and the abundance of 
spiritual gifts shown (4-6): but their proficiency in Christian character 
is made the subject of hopes (7-9) for the future rather than of 
thanksgiving. Note again here the strong emphasis given by the 
fivefold repetition of the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
constant reference to the divine action as source of all they are or 
have. It is possible (Zahn after P. Ewald) that some of the phrases 
are adopted from the Corinthian letter to S. Paul; in which case the 
point of the omissions and adoptions would have been more clear to 
them than it can be to us. Contrast 1 Thess., Col. 

4. ebyapirto «.7.A., 80 in all his Epp. exc. Gal., 1 Tim., Tit. It 
is a characteristic touch: in Papyri letters very rare; though the 
introduction of such letters with a prayer is common. See Deissm. 
B.S. 1. 209 f. «dx. Hellenistic. 

érl rq xapire k.7.A., the thanksgiving is first for Gop’s attitude and 
gift t to them, from which their attainment proceeds. 

Ty xXapiTe ty Sodeloy, cf. Rom. xii. 6, Eph. iv. 7; w. déxerOa 
2 Cor. vi. 1; the only places where such a phrase is used, except of 
S. Paul himself (Rom. xii. 3; 1 Cor. iii. 10; Gal. ii. 9; Eph. iii. 2 f.; 
‘2 Tim. i. 9) in reference to his call to be an apostle of the Gentiles. 
Xapts properly describes Gop’s attitude of loving bounty and favour 
towards man; but in this phrase its sense seems to pass over into 
that of the effect produced in the man’s heart by this loving bounty, 
enlarging and stimulating the man’s faculties both of apprehension 
and of love. So with dyarn Rom. v. 5, elpjvn Phi. iv. 7, Gon’s love, 
Gop’s peace is an active influence in the individual heart. 

év Xp. *Ino., ‘in Christ Jesus’ as the ground and condition of 
your new life=by or in your union with Christ Jesus. 

5. 6&ru with ebxapiores; ; he names certain specific effects of Gop’s 
grace given. 
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év wravti érdouriabyre, in every quality of yours you were enriched 
in Him, felt the enriching effect of His life in you.  S. Paul alone 
seems to use this metaphor, and, of men, only in 1 and 2 Cor. (exe. 
Col. ii. 2; 1 Tim. vi. 18). This passage compared with iv. 8, 2 Cor. 
ix. 11 suggests that the word had been used by the Corinthians of 
themselves. The aor. can hardly refer to the single act of baptism or 
conversion: there is an evident appeal to their experience of the effect 
of their union with Christ; and the aor. sums up that experience 
as.a single whole: or perhaps as a succession of clearly marked 
experiences. See M. p. 109. 

év mavtl Adyw Kal mdoy yvooe limit ¢v wayri; i.e. ‘in every 
utterance and all knowledge.’ Adyos refers to the expression given to 
truth by teacher and prophet, yvwous to the apprehension of truth. 
It is perhaps significant that \édyes precedes.. He selects the gifts of 
which the Corinthians were especially proud: and is perhaps qven — 
quoting them. 

6. «aQcds, this clause seems to refer to S. Paul’s direct experience 
of the Corinthians when he first preached among them. His witness 
to the Christ was warranted by the effects produced in their lives 
in those early days, and their present proficiency is in accordance 
with the progress they then showed. 

TO papriptoy rod xpto-rod = our witness to the Christ, the evidence 
we bore to the Christ in the first preaching of the Gospel. Cf. Acts 
iv. 33; 2 Thess. i. 10; infra ii. 1 (v.l.), xv. 15; 2 Tim. i. 8; Joh. 
xv. 27. tod xpiorod, as in the phrase rd evayyédcov rod xpiorob (ix. 12; 
Rom. xv. 19; 2 Cor. ii. 12, ix. 13, x. 14; Gal. i. 7; cf. Phl. i. 15) 
there is a reference to the inclusion of the Gentiles in the work of the 
Messiah. 

é€BeBarw0y, ‘was warranted among you’ by its effects in your 
changed lives, and in particular by the abundance of yaployara. The 
aor. refers to the time of S. Paul’s first preaching. The new life 
warranted the message, cf. exactly Mk [xvi. 20], Heb. ii. 3, and for 
the thought 1 Thess. i. 9,10, 2 Thess. i. 10. BeBavovy (cf. Deiss- 
mann, B.S. 1. p. 101 f.) is a technical term of Greek commercial law 
=a warrant, guarantee of title: so els BeBalwow=in full title, LXX, 
Lev. xxv. 23, 30; for the verb cf. Phl. i. 7; 2 Cor. i. 22 (n. dppaBur rod 
xvevparos). These effects were the warrant of the truth of the message 
and an earnest of its full accomplishment, referred to in dwexdexo- 
pévous x.T.X. 

7. gore closely with é8eBaiw0y—so warranted that you. 

torepetor Oar, ‘are lacking,’ perh. ‘ feel yourselves lacking,’ the mid. 
of this verb generally implying (in 8. Paul and S. Luke) not merely a 
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want but a felt want. If this is so, there is a delicate suggestion of 
criticism; see above on 4-9. For the use of the middle form ef. 
Lk. xv. 14; infra viii. 8, xii. 24; Phil. iv. 12; and Rom. iii. 23 n. 

dtrexdexopévous, closely with preceding clause, ‘in this time of 
waiting for,’ R.; rather ‘expecting’; cf. Phl. iii. 20. The object of 
their expectation is the full revelation of Him to whom the apostles 
bore witness, a witness already warranted by its effects. 

THv diroxdAviy, cf. xii. 12, the full revelation of Him who is now 
present in power to faith. Cf. 2 Thess. i. 7, 1 Pet. i. 7, and in other 
connexions Rom. ii. 5, viii. 19, all referring to the final unveiling of 
the true facts. In all other places, of present revealing of truth. 

v. K. 7. ‘I. Xp., again the full name: see above. 

8. 8s Kal BeBavdoan v. & +r. a. The relative clearly refers to 
"I. Xp.: the «al marks the action as corresponding with é¢BeBa:dOn 
above. ‘Who in his turn will warrant you completely against all 
impeachment’: it is at once a word of encouragement, and a word of 
warning; perhaps even more, though indirectly, the latter in view of 
the high self-confidence of the Corinthians; cf. 2 Cor. i. 21. 

tws ré\ous, ‘unto the end,’ i.e. the end of the age, Heinr., Evans, 
Lietzm., Bachm., etc., but perhaps simply=completely. Cf. 2 Cor. 
i. 13, the only other instance )( dwé uépous, and péxpe rédous BeBalav 
Heb. iii. 6, 14, cf. vi. 11: cf. els réXos Jn xiii. 1, Lk. xviii. 5. 

dveykAnrouvs carries on the metaphor of BeBawoe, ‘so that your 
title will be unimpeachable.’ Cf. Col. i. 22. 

év ry Wj. 7. x. 4. I. Xp.: the phrase rots émixad. x.7.d. v. 2 and the 
reference in v. 6 to spiritual gifts suggest that Joel ii. 28-32 (cf. Acts 
ii. 20) is here in mind. Phl. i. 6, 10 are closely || in thought. The 
phrase represents the Lord Jesus Christ as judge: as in v. 5, 2 Cor. 
i. 14, Phl. Ul.cc. ii. 16, 2 Thess. ii. 2, the only places where this 
phrase occurs. The full name, instead of avrod, is not due to the 
phrase having become stereotyped (for it is rare) but to the desire for. 
repeated emphasis on the authority and person of our Lord. 

9. mords 6 eds. Cf. 1 Thess. v. 24; 2 Thess. iii. 3; 2 Tim. 
ii. 13 al. Confirms és xal BeBatwoec=‘Gop can be trusted to carry 
through what He has begun.’ . 

Sv od exAnOnte, the call is, as always, of Gop, For 8 ot the 
nearest jj is Gal. i. 1 b: cf. d:a OeAtuaros Oeod above 1, 2 Cor. i. 1, 
viii. 5,2 Tim. i. 1; generally of a mediate cause; here of the principal. 
Cf. Rom. xi. 36. It rather suggests ‘through whose effective inter- 
position,’ as in 1 Thess. iv. 14, Heb. iii. 16; cf. Gal. i. 15. 

es Kowvovlay rob viob d. Kkowwvds and xcovwrla always imply 
partnership: the subjects of the partnerships are expressed by the 
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genitive, Mt. xxiii. 30, Heb. x. 33 and probably 1 Cor. x. 20, or by 
pera w. gen. 1 Joh. i. 3-7, or once by the dative w. joay Lk. v. 10: 

the object of the partnership is expressed by the genitive x. 18, 2 Cor. 

i. 7, viii. 4, Phi. iii. 10, 1 Pet. v. 1, Rom. xi. 17 (ovyx.), the dative 
(ovyx.) Eph. v. 11, Phl. iv. 14, Rev. xviii. 4, or év w. dat. Mt. xxiii. 30, 
Rey. i. 9. The grammar then does not decide whether rov ul. d. here 
is subject or object of the partnership. But when the genitive is 
personal it more naturally expresses a subject of the partnership, one 
of the partners: so here ‘ into partnership with His Son’ as in 1 Joh. 
i. 3-7: so in 2 Cor. i. 7, Phl. iii. 10 the partnership is with Christ in 
His sufferings, 1 Pet. v.1 in His glory. Here the object of partner- 
ship is not expressed: but vv. 5, 6, suggest that it is spiritual power; 
or rather the whole new life and activity ‘in Christ,’ and, in view of 
the reference in v. 8, the Kingdom of the Messiah when established. 
Gop called them to that, and can be trusted to do His part for the 
fulfilling of the call. .rov viov emphasises the implied appeal to Gop’s 
love and power. 


B. Reports THAT HAVE REACHED S. Pavt. 


(a) Factions in the Church. 


i. 10-iv. 21. Plea for unity in mind and thought on the ground 
(i. 10-iii. 2) of the simplicity of the Gospel and the divine character 
of the wisdom it embodies, (iii. 3-17) of the relative insignificance of 
the personal instruments, (iii. 18-iv. 4) of the all-sufficiency of the 
Person and authority of Christ, (iv. 14-21) of the authority, for them, 
of S. Paul. 

S. Paul now takes up the direct business of the Epistle: rumours 
have reached him of dissensions at Corinth. The first words explain 
the hints given in the introduction. 

i. 10-17. The scandal of divisions based on personal preferences 
and supposed personal superiorities is a direct infringement of the 
Baptismal allegiance and unity. 

10. mapaxado 8 vpds, adeddol: the appeal is put into contrast 
with the thanksgiving, and enforced by the reminder of brotherhood. 

Sid rod dvéparos +. x. 1}. °I. Xp. The full force of the repetition of 
the Name is now brought to bear: 8ia=on the authority of; cf. 
1 Thess. iv. 2; Rom. xii. 3 n., xv. 30; 2 Cor. x.1. rot dévéparos, 
that Name on which you call v. 2=all that He means, or ought to 
mean, to you. Cf. Rom. i. 5 n. 

Wa tO avrd A€ynre wdvres: the appeal for unity in expression 
comes first, partly as a hint that their differences cannot really be 
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deep, partly as a warning against emphasis on such outward differ- 
ences. This is the only occurrence of this phrase, clearly to be 
distinguished from ro aérd gpovety: a party cry or name crystallises 
party divisions. For ta after wapaxadd see M. p. 208. 

oxlopara. Cf. Joh. vii. 43, ix. 16, x. 19, Acts xiv. 4, xxiii. 7, 
simply of divisions based upon opinion, not implying permanence or 
separation: ‘dissensions’ perhaps gives the right nuance. So xi. 18, 
xii. 25. The emphasis of the word is on the disturbance of the unity 
of the society: atpeots on the other hand lays emphasis on the 
individual’s free choice. 

karypticpévo. tv te atr@ vot Kal év rT] avry youn, the datives 
mark the occasion of differences: different ways of looking at the 
truth, and different opinions formed about it: vous is the faculty by 
which man grasps truth; see on ii. 16; yvopy is the opinion formed 
about truth; cf. vii. 25: not frequent: these differences in appre- 
hension and opinion expressed in words tend to become partisan cries. 
It was just in this line that they claimed excellence; cf.v.5. karnp- 
wirpévor: xaraprifew is to make a thing thoroughly fit and furnished 
in all its parts: so to mend (Mt. iv. 21), complete (1 Thess. iii. 10), 
put in full order (Heb. x. 5, xi. 3; 2 Cor. ix. 5): then to put together 
diverse elements in one system, harmoniously and fitly (Eph. iv. 12): 
hence of composing wrangling elements into a hearty agreement; cf. 
Dion. Hal. Ant. iii. 10 4 5¢ buérepa works, dre vedxrioros otoa Kal éx 
wo\Nwy cupgopnros €Ovav...va xarapricOy Kal wavonrat raparrouévn Kal 
oracid{ovea (Field): so here=thoroughly united. The word does not 
necessarily imply that there had been a formal breach of Church 
unity; but that their present state is far from corresponding to the 
ideal unity of the Christian society. 

11. énAd0n ydp por: ydp introduces the reason for this appeal. 
This is the first of the reports which have reached pins N. the 
repetition of ddeAgol. 

v1rd TOV Xréys, ‘by Chloe’s people,’ cf. Rom. xvi. 10, 11, whether 
slaves or connexions cannot be precisely said. They were, no doubt, 
Christians: probably Chloe was so too: anyhow they were known to 
the Corinthians, and probably known to have been in communication 
with 8. Paul; whether by person or by letter, we do not know. Chloe 
may have been a Corinthian, or more probably (Heinr.) an Ephesian 
_ who had dealings in Corinth. 

épudes, ‘ quarrels,’ ‘ controversies,’ with {fos iii. 3 (cf. Rom. xiii. 13, 
2 Cor. xii. 20, Gal. v. 20), with g@évos (Rom. i. 29, Phl. i. 15, 1 Tim. 
vi. 4); cf. Tit. iii. 9 ov xal udyas voutxds. It describes quarrels about 
opinions, the active exercise of ‘dissensions.’ Cf. Lft on Gal. v. 20. 
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N.B. S. Paul does not appeal yet to the dydzn wh. is the funda- 
mental antithesis to all such épdes: he takes them first on their own 
ground and shows their inconsistency with the nature of the truth 
about which they were quarrelling. 

12. Aé€éyw 8 rotro x.r.A. The charge is now made precise: and 
the first point is that the quarrels are carried’on by groups who 
profess themselves followers of certain leaders in the Church: the - 
actual names given are probably the names chosen by these groups 
(see Introd. p. xxxiii), but it is clear that personal preferences were 
the first and most obvious characteristic of the groups: their members 
claimed to be partisans of willing or unwilling leaders. This error is 
met by a sharp reminder of the exclusive claim of their allegiance to 
our Lord, expressed in the fundamental facts of His Cross and their 
Baptism. 

éyo pév ele «.r.A.=I belong to..., am a disciple of.... For the 
discussion of the significance of these names see Introd. p. xxx. 

*"Awoddod. Cf. Acts xviii. 24, xix. 1; Tit. iii. 13. Nothing is 
known of A. from other sources. He was a Jew of Alexandria, learned 
in the scriptures, whose first contact with the new movement was 
through disciples of John the Baptist: he was instructed in the full 
Christian position by Aquila and Priscilla at Ephesus. By them he 
had been encouraged in his purpose of going to Achaia; he had, 
preached at Corinth for some time and had ‘ by the grace of Gop been 
a great help to believers there, especially by proving from the scrip- 
tures in vigorous, successful and public controversy with the Jews 
that the Messiah was Jesus.’ There is no indication that he converted 
many Jews. So in iii. 10 it is rather the further nourishment given 
to the Church, than the extension of its borders, that S. Paul attributes 
to Apollos. 

Knoa, S. Peter’s Aramaic name, occurs Joh. i. 43: 8. Paul himself 
uses this name for Peter in this Ep. and four times in Gal., against 
Ilérpos.twice: he mentions him nowhere else. For the currency of 
this name at Corinth, see Introd. p. xxix. 

Xpirrov. As the text stands we must assume that a fourth party 
is here named, in spite of the difficulty of giving ita meaning. Some 
take éyo in this clause to be 8. Paul himself: and the clause to be the 
beginning of his protest. But the separation from the preceding 
clauses is too violent. Weiss considers this clause to be a later 
insertion. See Introd. p. xxviii. 

13. pepéprorar 6 xpiords: the exact meaning of this phrase is dis- 
puted: though the intention is clear, 8. Paul presses the point that 
he adoption of separate leaders is to put others in the place of Christ: 
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and he works out this suggestion in 13 b following. The question is 
as to the exact meaning of weudpora. (a) If it is taken as passive, 
which is the most natural way, it may mean either (i) ‘has been 
divided’ so that there are many Christs; so Rfd, ‘the one Christ 
made many’: cf. Mk iii. 26; or (ii) ‘has been assigned as a portion,’ 
i.e. as only one portion; so Chrysostom, apparently (els uépos do0évra 
év); for the active in this sense, cf. Hebr. vii. 2: but it is difficult to 
get a clear meaning out of this. (b) It might be taken as middle, 
=has Christ shared (you) with others, cf. Lk. xii. 13; so rwés ap. 
Chrys. and Whitaker, J.T.S. vol. xv. p. 254 f. Wh. quotes good 
authority for this use, in connexion with such well-known incidents 
as the sharing of Alexander’s kingdom among the diadochi, and the 
myth of the sharing the rule of the world between Zeus, Poseidon, 
and Pluto, as likely to make the idea familiar to Greeks in Corinth. 
This makes good sense, but is not free from ambiguity, owing to the 
omission of an object of peudpota. It could hardly be the first 
thought suggested by the phrase to readers or hearers. Chrys. merely 
mentions the suggestion without adopting it. Severianus however 
adopts it (Cramer). 

. On the whole, the first meaning (a) (i) seems simplest: is the 
Christ, into whom you were baptised etc., become many? Or in the 
form of a statement. The difference between statement and question 
is not important, with this sense. With (a) (ii) or (6) it must be 
@ question. 

Weiss’ contention that these words imply the absence of éya. dé 
Xpicrov might be met by the adoption of (a) (ii) or (b): with (a) {i) it 
has great force. 

py TlavaAos érravpwly imp 6 v.«.7.A. The logical outcome of such 
partisanship is to put the leader in the place of Christ both in His 
fundamental action of the sacrifice of the cross, and in their appro- 
priation of that action in their baptism. But the outcome has only 
to be stated, in order to expose the monstrosity of the whole pro- 
ceeding. §S. Paul puts his own name here, to avoid any appearance 
of polemic against the persons named as leaders. The partisanship 
was not due to them. The argument does not touch the party 
described in the fourth clause: indeed the whole point is that Paul 
has been put in the place of Christ (Weiss). 

éxravpwOn, the word emphasises the aspect of Christ’s death which 
was most strange and repugnant (as below 18 f.), and at the same 
time most distinctive and unique; cf. Phl. ii. 8; Gal. iii. 1. It looks 
as if the death in all its aspects was slurred over by the Corinthians. 
They must be forced to see it as fundamental. 
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Wj els +O Svopa I. Barr. The constr. is characteristic of this 
group of Epp. (Rom. vi. 3, Gal. iii. 27: here (4)); elsewhere only 
Mt. xxviii. 19, Acts viii. 16, xix. 3, 5: with Svoua only here in Paul: 
but év rm dvéuarc (Acts ii. 38, x. 48) is not materially different: cf. 
Robinson, J.7.S. vo. p. 193: infra x. 2, Rom. l.c., Gal. l.c. (the 
personal name stands without dvoua); in all these cases the thought is 
that baptism marks the passing into the possession of the person 
named. Deissmann, B.S. 1. pp. 144-5, shows how this use of év r@ 
évéuare is paralleled in current Greek of Asia Minor. In Rom. vi. 3b 
and infra xii. 13 the same construction is used to describe the state 
into which they were brought by Baptism. So the point of the 
question is ‘did your baptism make you Paul’s or Christ’s?’ Cf. 
iii. 23. This again seems to exclude the existence of a separate 
Christ’s party (Weiss). Observe further that the mention of the 
death on the Cross at once suggests their baptism (cf. Rom. vi. 3); 
and that the fundamental act in the Christian’s own experience is 
here specified as his baptism: there can therefore be no depreciation 
of the sacrament in the following verses, such as some have found. 

14. evxapior® «.t.A. What was the natural result of his absorp- 
tion in the work of preaching has proved providentially beneficial, 
as cutting away any appearance of self-assertion. If he had made a 
point of baptising all his own converts some colour might have been 
given to the claim of a special relation to himself. The exigencies of 
his work happily prevented that. It is possible that the ‘leaders’ 
had insisted on the right of baptising their adherents. 

Koplorov. Cf. Acts xviii. 8. Tatov prob. = Gaius mine host, Rom. 
xvi. 23. See M.M. s.v. 1. dios. 

15. tva poy tis elry «.7.A., ‘that no one may say’: the clause 
describes, not the reason why he had baptised so few, but the reason 
why he is mentioning the fact now; a common quasi-elliptical use. 
Cf. 2 Cor. ii. 5, x. 9: Ox. Pap. 301, 1. 2 Acovvoly xéxpynxa Spaxpas 
éxra Kal ravras ovx Exreuype, Wa eldys K.7.d. 

16. éBarrwra 8..., the completion of the enumeration by way of 
afterthought is a clear mark of dictation, without revision (Lietzm.). 

17. ov ydp dwéotadéy pe Xp. «.t.A. The object of the express 
commission (dréor.) was to preach the Gospel: baptism was a con- 
sequence of that, but not in any way limited to apostolic hands; cf. 
Acts x. 48. It was a matter not so much of relative importance as of 
economy of time and labour. 

ovx év codlg Adyov, he passes to the description of the preaching 
itself, and first of its manner: there was no ‘cleverness of exposition,’ 
the simplest and barest statement of the facts and issues was adopted, 
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that these might have their full weight, without distraction from 
attractiveness of eloquence or rhetorical devices. But there is pro- 
bably also a reference to the kind of argument and presentation used, 
which reappears in the phrase ‘ the wisdom of this world.’ There is 
clearly a contrast implied with some teaching which the Corinthians 
had been receiving and had estimated over highly. Some have seen 
here a reference to Apollos: but this is not suggested explicitly here 
or elsewhere: and whatever may have been the characteristics of A.’s 
teaching, S. Paul does not elsewhere mention him with any note of 
criticism: also there were clearly other, probably native, teachers at 
Corinth to whom the reference probably applies; cf. iv. 15. In any 
case, it is suggested that the cxlcuara were at least in part due to an 
over-estimate of the importance of sodla Aéyou. See Introd. p. xxiv. 

tva px KevwOy & oravpds TOD Xpiorod, ‘ that the cross of the Christ 
might not be robbed of its effect.’ For kevotw=‘to make of none 
effect,’ cf. Rom. iv. 14 and xevdés 1 Cor. xv. 10, 58, 2 Cor. vi. 1, Gal. 
li. 2 al. The context shows that it is the effect upon the hearers 
which is in question, not the meaning of the Cross itself (‘ emptied of 
meaning’) which would not be affected by wrong treatment, On 
6 or. T. xp. see below. This startling contrast between codgla Adyou 
and 6 or. r. xp. then forms the theme of the next section. 

18-31. The character of the Gospel preaching is determined 
(18) by its subject, the Cross, or rather Christ crucified, as in com- 
plete contrast with the world’s conception of Gop’s ways, whether 
among Jews or among Gentiles. (26) It is also indicated by the 
character of its recipients, in whom Gop creates a new creature, as it 
were out of nothing, (30) and finally by the Person of Christ, Himself 
in them proved by experience to be the full revelation of Gop. 

Clearly ‘wisdom’ was a catchword of some teachers at Corinth. 
But it is to be observed that under the one heading ‘ the wisdom of 
the world’ S. Paul distinguishes two kinds, the wisdom sought by 
the Greek by way of speculation, under which we should probably 
include both the philosopher and the mystic, and the wisdom sought 
by the Jew by way of ‘signs’ and their interpretation. Both kinds of 
wisdom aim at the knowledge of Gop and both miss the mark through 
failure to recognise the true character of Gop as revealed in Christ’s 
Person and life. The distinction between these two lines of ‘ wisdom’ 
makes the identification of one of the parties as championing ‘ wisdom’ 
the more difficult. It looks as if S. Paul was combating a delight in 
a superficial cleverness of speculation by going far deeper into the 
whole matter of ‘wisdom’ than any teacher at Corinth had done. 
See Introd. p. xxiv. 
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18. 6 Adyos ydp 6 Tov oravpod = ‘our exposition of the Cross, what 
we say about the Cross.’ The passage justifies the repudiation of 
cogdla Aéyou as inconsistent with the subject matter of the ddyos. 
6 Aébyos here clearly means the apostolic preaching or exposition of the 
Gospel, in its manner and matter; and the manner is dictated by the 
matter. The matter is described, not as the Gospel (Acts xv. 7) or 
the truth (cf. Eph. i. 13), but by that element in it which made it 
most paradoxical in statement, and most difficult of reception, and 
yet was the kernel of the whole message. Cf. Gal. iii. 1; infra 23. 
S. Paul alone uses the word cravpés to summarise the whole aspect of 
suffering in the life and work of Christ (Gal. vi. 14; Eph. ii. 16; 
Col. i. 16) and the meaning of that aspect for the Christian (Gal. 
vi: 14 b; Phl. iii. 18; cf. Mk viii. 34 ||"). It describes the Death of 
Christ in its most profound humiliation, and in its most direct 
contradiction of men’s ordinary thoughts. 

- rots pav...Sévapis Oeov é., the wév clause=‘ while it is folly...’; 
the dé clause explains the force of ydp: the Cross of Christ must not 
be emptied of effect by cleverness of exposition, because it is Gop’s 
power. 

rots drodAupévors, cf. 2 Cor. ii. 15, iv. 3, 2 Thess. ii. 10, those 
who are on the way to perish (cf. Lk. viii. 24, xv. 17); they have not 
got in them the life which lasts and which apprehends the things of 
Gop. pwpla, there is no sense, for them, in such teaching. tots 
cwfopévors, Lk. xiii. 23, Acts ii. 47, 2 Cor. ii. 15 only: the direct 
Opposite of of dro. ‘those who are on the way to being saved’; 
they have in them the new life with its new powers. Neither 
participle implies that the end of the process is determined: both 
describe actual conditions which are open to alteration. 
 Sévapts Ceo dorly: 6 Adyos here, as rd evayyédcoy Rom. i. 16, is 
itself an effective act of Gop’s power. dvvauis implies effective 
influence upon character and conduct, it is the power of deliverance 
from sin, of moral and spiritual renovation: it is almost the keynote 
of this section; it is such power which distinguishes the true wisdom 
from the false; cf. 2 Cor. iv. 7, xii. 9, xiii. 4. The association of 
such power with teaching, exposition, words suggests the association 
of power with the word of Gop in O.T.; cf. Acts x. 36 qu., xiii. 26. 
Indeed the apostolic message is Gop’s word uttered through them 
and therefore effective. N. that d0vaus is all the more striking, as 
the natural contrast to wwpla would be cola. 

19. yéyparrat ydp, qu. Isa. xxix. 14, LXX (exc. dOerjow for 
kptyw): the context denounces the lip-service and man-invented 
commandments and teachings of the people—‘ their heart is far from 
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me.’ As then, so now, the wisdom of Gop is beyond the reach of 
those who are not given to His service. ‘He that doeth the will, 
shall know of the doctrine.’ ydp introduces the justification from 
O.T. of the startling paradox of the preceding verse. 

20. mov cwoddés x.t.d., echoes of Isa. xix. 11, 12, xxxiii. 18: 
‘where is there a wise man? a learned man? a disputant of this 
age?’ i.e. where among the men of the world are true wisdom and 
learning to be found? ypappareds only here in this general sense. 
ol ypayparixol LXX, Isa. xxxiii. 18. ovv{yryris only here and Igna. 
Eph. xviii. 1 (qu.): vb common = to dispute, discuss, investigate with 
others. (Cf. of cuuBovdevovres Isa. Ic.) The three words describe 
rather different aspects of cleverness or wisdom than different classes 
and the triple description is employed for emphasis. 

Tov alavos rotrov, cf. Rom. xii. 2, Lk. xvi. 8, 2 Cor. iv. 4 and 
frequ. here: the present state of things, non-Christian, ungodly, in 
contrast with the future state, cf. Eph. i. 21: practically=6 xécpos 
odros, cf. Eph. ii. 2. Gal. i. 4 is more definite. The gen. is qualita- 
tive, rather than objective: and qualifies all these substantives, 
expressing in detail what is summed up in 4 cogla rot xécuov. N. 
that 6 ald otros here describes not merely the age as present in 
contrast with the 6 al. 6 ué\\wy the age which is to come, but the 
world as under the power of Satan in contrast with the world as 
already in part redeemed: expressing not merely a temporal idea but 
&® moral. 

éuapavey, sc. by the nature of His act in Christ and of the message 
entrusted to His apostles. Cf. Rom. i. 22; further developed in v. 21. 

21. érady ydp «.7.’. The wisdom of Gop is that providential 
ordering of the condition and growth of mankind in all its sections and 
elements which has for its ultimate end the bringing all men to Gop. 
Within this wide purpose there are the several detailed plans for the 
education of mankind, shown in Rom. i.-iii., ix.-xi., in their two 
great divisions, of the discipline of Gentiles and the discipline of Jews. 
Characteristic of both plans is the doom of failure on all self-chosen . 
ways of getting to the knowledge of Gop (Rom. i. 21f., ii. 17 f.), all 
efforts of merely human wisdom to understand Gop’s will and man’s 
destiny. In Rom. the contrast is finally drawn in xi. 33f. Here the 
whole position is stated in the briefest possible terms, such as might 
be used as a summary of Rom. ll. cc. Soév ry copia 1.0. points to 
the condition which underlies the whole movement of human thought 
and wisdom—in that condition imposed by Gop’s wisdom, the world 
did not by its own wisdom ever get to know Gop. 

ovx tyvw, ‘did not get to know’: there is a superficial contradiction 
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with Rom. i. 21 (yvévres rdv Oedv); the two passages refer to different 
stages of knowledge, the initial apprehension, and the final under- 
standing. 6 kéopos the world of man, regarded and acting as in- 
dependent and self-sufficient, including the whole pre-Christian (or 
non-Christian) state of man, in the widest sense, cf. Rom. iii. 19, 
Gal. iv. 3, Col. ii. 8, 20. This sense is common to S. Paul, 8. James, 
8. John. Sd trijs codlas, ‘through the wisdom which it used, its 
wisdom,’ choosing its own way, cf. Rom. i. 21. 

evddkynoev 6 Oeds—‘it was Gop’s good pleasure,’ ‘He gladly deter- 
mined ’—marks not merely the will, but the loving will, after all this 
perversity, still to save, cf. Lk. xii. 32, Gal. i. 15, and of men, 
Rom. xv. 26, 2 Cor. xii. 10. It is a new act of Gop’s will meeting 
the need occasioned by man’s perversity. 

Sud THs poplas rot knyp., ‘the folly’ i.e. relatively to ‘the wisdom 
of the world.’ +. kynpvyparos of the message given to the preachers 
to deliver. trovs murrevovras, those who accept that message and 
believe Gop, the world’s wisdom is to ‘them folly, the Gospel folly to 
them wisdom. N. the strictly antithetic character of the two sentences ; 
and the emphasis thrown, by position, on ro’s x. In this one word 
is contained the whole positive argument of Rom. i.—viii., n. esp. 
Rom. i. 16. It is clear that the subject had long been matured in 
S. Paul’s thought and teaching before it reached the expression given 
to itin Rom. This stress on personal faith in the divine Person, as 
man’s contribution to Gop’s work, is a distinctive note of Christianity. 

22. éreds x.r.A. He here describes more closely what he means 
by the wisdom of the world, in its two great divisions of Jew and 
Greek, and hints how it missed the mark; and v. 23 gives a similar 
expansion of the wisdom of Gop. *IovSato.—E)Anves the two great 
divisions of 6 xécyuos, representing the two main religious sections of 
the world, cf. Rom. i. 16, ii. 9, iii. 9 al.; without the article, because 
character is emphasised: onpeta alrototy ‘demand signs’ =‘ palpable 
manifestations of presence and power.’ The words describe with 
penetrating insight the characteristic attitude of Jews throughout 
their history, and the main lines of their religious development, 
which were practical and ethical, not speculative or philosophical. 
The ‘wisdom’ development came late under Greek influence, and 
even in that the practical nature of Jewish religion is dominant. 
This characteristic attitude failed, in face of the Gospel message, 
not because it was wrong in itself but because at the time the moral 
condition of the Jews in general was not such as to enable them 
to interpret rightly the signs which as a matter of fact Gop gave. 
Their moral and spiritual conceptions and experience found no place 
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for a suffering Messiah or persecuted apostles and people of Gop: 
yet this was a true sign of Gop’s power and yet it was still the great 
stumblingblock; cf. Mk viii. 11 ff. and |/* Joh. ii. 18, iv. 48, xii. 37, 
v. 44, 

codlay {yrotewy, a not less correct description of the main attitude 
of the Greek world to religion, as it would appear at this time. 
It was by the speculation of philosophers into the nature of Gop and 
of being, that the first steps in reflection upon their religious con- 
ceptions were taken by the Greeks: and though that speculation had 
become in the main ethical among the latest schools of Greek 
philosophy, still in this region too the speculative instinct dominated. 
The Greeks sought for a reasoned explanation of the world, of man, 
and of human conduct. They failed, in face of the Gospel message, 
because the whole view of life implied therein was both morally and 
spiritually alien to their thought; they had no place for the principle 
of self-sacrifice or for the Christian ideal of love, in Gop and man. 
A crucified Saviour was to them folly ; and yet to them too this was 
the true answer to their searching after wisdom. The attempt to 
explain that answer was the motive for the development of Christian 
theology. | 

23. pets 8%, the Christian preacher, as representative of 
. Christians, with his message from Gop in contrast to both lines of 
independent human enquiry. «nyptocopey, it is not a speculation but 
an announcement of a fact which is Gop’s message to man. 

Xptorev éoravpwpévov. The message is a Person in His distinctive 
experience and act: ‘Christ as having been crucified.’ The perf. 
part. marks at once the fact and the triumph over the fact, its 
inclusion in the renewed and larger life of the risen Lord: so 
Gal. iii. 1: the aorist is used where the bare fact and its circum- 
stances are referred to (Acts ii. 36, iv. 10; infra ii. 8; 2 Cor. xiii. 4): 
but here the thought is of the abiding significance of the fact under 
the conditions of the ascended Life. Neither Person nor fact is 
merely of the past: they are both of the eternal present. And in this 
Person so conditioned, we Christians find to the full the sign we need 
of the power of Gop, and the revelation of His wisdom and truth, 
the final answer to the search of both Jew and Greek. 

*Tovdalors piv oxdvSarov, cf. Gal. v. 11. -Lietzm. illustrates by 
Justin, Dial. § 32 ovros dé 6 byérepos Aeyduevos Xpiords drimos Kal 
&dotos yéyover ws kal ry eoxary xardpg Ty ev TH vou Tod Oeod wepireceiv* 
éoravpw0n yap. The doubt of the Jews as to the Messiahship of 
Jesus came to a head in the matter of the sufferings and the Cross, 
and the earliest apologia concentrated on this point; cf. Lk. xxiv. 
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26, 46; Acts iii. 18, xvii. 3, xxvi. 23; cf. also the use of mais 
Acts iii. 13, 26, iv. 27, 20, with its reference to the suffering servant 
of Isa. xl. ff. In 2 Cor. this aspect of the Christ and its reflexion in 
Christian lives is worked out at large; cf. esp. 2 Cor. iii. 14f., 
iv. 7ff. al. I¢ is not further developed here. 

€@veow, the most common antithesis to Jews in S. Paul, and for 
him practically identical with “EA\nves, as here: where he includes 
a wider arena in his thought he uses BdpBapo; Rom. i. 14; Col. iii. 
11. pwpiay because explaining nothing, satisfying no moral or meta- 
physical standard which they recognised. Cf. Justin, Apol. i. § 13 
Lucian, de mort. Peregr. 13 rov 5¢ dvecxodomioepévoy éxetvov gogiorny 
avray mpocxuvotow. (Lietzm.) 

24. avrots 8% rots KAnrots, ‘the called themselves’ i.e. as such, 
whatever else they are: avrots emphasises r. x. and concentrates 
attention just on the character thus expressed, whatever else may 
be included with it. Cf. the phrase atrd rovro=just this points 
Rom. ix. 17, xiii. 6; Phl. i. 6. adrot odro, Acts xxiv. 15, 20. 
KAntots, see on v. 1. 

*TovSalous te kal” EAAnow, whatever their place in the providential 
preparation for the Gospel, in whatever way they have been seeking 
Gop, they find the answer here. 

Xptorév, repeated with a note of triumph (Heinr.), sc. cnpiccoper, 
they recognise this as the central fact of our preaching, @cod 8. nal 
@coS o. ‘Gop’s power and Gop’s wisdom’: in Him both will and 
mind, act and thought of Gop are seen in the fullest form that. 
man can apprehend, the complete answer to the two lines of search, 
ef. Acts xvii. 27. 

25. St rd pwpdv k.7.Xr., the irony of 4 uwpla rot Knpiyparos here 
reaches its height. The neut. adj.=the abstract substantive pec, to 
8. Paul and Heb., cf. Rom. ii. 4, 2 Cor. viii. 9: Blass p. 155. 

26. The contrast is now illustrated by the character of the called: 
their insignificance, according to the world’s standards of power and 
wisdom, is at once a striking proof of Gop’s action, and a direct 
rebuke to those who would introduce such standards into Christian 
judgments. 

Brérrere yap imper. tiv kAyHow v., here especially of the process 
and conditions in which they as a matter of fact had been called, the 
way Gop’s call worked in their case. 

Stu ov modAol k.7.A., 8c. ExAHROnoav. 

kata odpka, on merely human lines, in the human qualities 

-commonly so considered =xara &vOpwmrov. 
27. rd pwpa k.t.A., the neuter plural is used here to show at once 
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that the writer is thinking of individuals, and that he is thinking of 
their qualities as typical more than their individualities; cf. Blass 
p. 82. to6 Kécpov ‘in the world’s view or judgment’ perhaps best 
suits the context: though it may be a partitive gen. 

&eXéaro, || Khjjots. 

fva xatratocyvvy, to shame them by the contrast between oor 
self-estimation and Gop’s choice. 

28. Kal td dyevy Tod Kécpov, the paradox is heightened: dy. only 
here in the Grk Bible, ‘ low-born, ignoble,’ common in Class. Grk, 
. generally with the associated idea of moral worthlessness: the direct 
antithesis of ev-yeveis, see M. M. ad verb. 

Ta e€ovlevnpéva, cf. vi..4, Acts iv. 11, ‘reckoned of no account, 
ignored ’—what the world is accustomed to ignore. 

kal td py Svra, the climax of the paradox, ‘low-born, ignored, 
non-existent.’ Wetst. qu. Eur. Troad. 608, 6p@ ra radv Bed, ws Ta 
pév wupyoto’ dvw|ra pundev dvra, ra de doxodvr’ dxwrecar; Here. 
F. 635 of od3ev dyres. But this phrase goes beyond the |": not merely 
‘which are nothing,’ but ‘which do not even exist.’ Gop calls the 
non-existent into being to reduce what is in existence to a nonentity: 
the new creation in Christ is like the first creation, a creation out of 
nothing, proving the things of the world not yet to have attained any 
real existence; cf. 2 Cor. v. 17. kal is omitted in important MSS. 
but has strong support, and is demanded for the climax; 7a wh dvra 
is not a true apposition to the preceding ra dyev7 and rd dtovdevnpéva. 

Karapyiyoy=abolish, put out of existence for practical purposes ; 
cf. xv. 26, Gal. v. 4: a very rare word, and in this strong sense 
limited to 8. Paul (Lk. xiii. 7 alio sensu) and later writers under his 
influence (Heb. ii. 14, Ep. Barn. (5), Igna. Eph. xiii. 2, Justin Ap. ii. 
6, 6; Dial. 24, 1, only, among Patr. Apost. and Apol. Goodspeed 
Lexx.), see Milligan on 2 Thess. ii. 8. For the thought of these 
verses cf. the Lord’s thanksgiving, Mt. xi. 25f., which may even 
have influenced 8. Paul’s thought here. 

29. Swws py «x. No man can boast, for all that he is, if he is 
anything, isof Gop. waca odpé, all flesh =every man, in the common 
Hebrew sense of man in his frail and transitory being, cf. Rom. iii, 20 
(qu.), 1 Pet. i. 24 (qu.), Acts ii. 17, 26 (qu.), Mt. xxiv. 22 || Mk., 
Lk. iii. 6 qu.—in all other places, therefore, it is a direct quotation; 
and the allusion here to Jer. ix. 23, 24, may have influenced the 
expression: so évomov Tov Oeov has an O.T. ring. 

30. &€ avrov St vpeis dort gy Xp. *I. passes from the negative 
descriptions of the preceding verses to the positive statement of the 
position which Christians have from Gop, emphasising the fact that 
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it is wholly and solely Gon’s gift, and describing it in its most 
summary and most comprehensive and exalted terms. ‘ But of His 
gift you are in Christ Jesus’: both é& a’roi and iets are emphatic; 
for éx (Geo0) in this sense cf. Rom. ix. 11, 2 Cor. iii. 5, v. 18 (Weiss). 
éoré closely with é&y Xp. I., ‘you are in Christ Jesus’ as the source 
and condition of your life; this is the new creation which you that 
were nothing have undergone, the high significance you have gained, 
the nobility of your birth, cf. 2 Cor. v. 17. 

Ss éyevjOn «7.4. As the whole stress of the passage is on the 
action of Gop as the one source of being and good, éyev74n cannot 
here mean ‘proved in our experience to be,’ but must mean ‘came 
by Gop’s appointment to be’ (éyewj@m seems in 8. Paul to differ 
slightly from éyévero as definitely implying the result of external 
action, and not merely a ‘becoming’ so and so): the reference here 
is probably not to Gop’s sending of His Son, but to the Crucifixion, 
in accordance with the context=‘who as crucified was made of Gop 
for us wisdom....’ gwodla, wisdom as the object of thought, as above. 
Christ is for us wisdom because He is the whole object for the 
exercise of Christian reason and attainment of Christian knowledge 
(cf. Phil. iii. 10). In this sense 8. Paul claims wisdom for his 
Gospel, the true wisdom in contrast with the wisdom of the world. 
Conversely it is only because we are in Christ, in His life, that we 
have the faculty to compass this wisdom, cf. infra ii. 16. He is both 
the true reason in us and the object of reason. 

ajptv, Weiss qu. very appositely Dem. de corona 43, didov evepyérny 
owripa Tov Pikurmov tyobvro’ wrdvr’ éexetvos Av avrois. 

Stxarvoruvy Te Kal dyiacpos kal droAttpwors. Two interpretations 
are offered: (1) these words give an additional statement about Christ, 
He was made to be not only wisdom, but also righteousness etc. 
Against this is (a) the arrangement of particles; (b) these descriptions, 
if additional, carry us beyond the context; (2) the words are an 
expansion of gog¢la: the particles combine the three into one whole, 
in apposition to cogia; and as codla is now definitely used of the 
subject of the Gospel, an explanation of the idea is in point, if not 
required: Christ crucified is for us Gop’s wisdom, because He is, 
or as being, righteousness, sanctification, redemption: all these 
necessities of our nature and condition we find and learn to know 
in Him. 8txatocivn, because He is the revelation of Gon’s righteous- 
ness which He requires in man, Rom. i. 17; dytaopés because His 
life in man is the one means of making human nature holy; cf. i. 2, 
vi. 11; Eph. v. 26 (by the Spirit, 2 Thess. ii. 18, 1 Pet. i. 2), 
drroAvtpwors because His self-sacrifice on the Cross is the ground of 
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redemption from sin, the pre-requisite of righteousness and holiness 
in man; cf. Rom. iii. 24, Eph. i. 7; cf. Heinr. who gives other 
interpretations. The fundamental thought is that wisdom is not 
merely a matter of intellect, but a matter of life. So Holsten 
(qu. Weiss): ‘ the words express the deeply religious and true thought, 
that the highest wisdom for men is where not merely the highest 
knowledge but the highest life is gained. But highest life is gained 
by the believer in Christ Jesus, i.e. in the Crucified.’ This way of 
regarding wisdom is on the lines of Jewish, rather than Greek, 
thought. 

31. tva Kaas yéyparrar repeats the thought of v. 29, but in a 
positive form: this is a right boasting, the boasting in the work of 
the Lord; tva marks the purpose (or result) involved in éyev76n: the 
imperative is a change of construction due to the quotation; qu. 
Jer, ix. 24, but much abridged. 


CHAPTER II 


1-5. Corresponding to this character of the Gospel, and of the 
called, was S. Paul’s choice of method and subject: he preached, 
without overmuch elaboration of utterance or wisdom, the single 
theme of Jesus Christ as crucified, the secret of (his witness to) Gop. 
Nor was it in any self-confidence that he preached, but solely by 
exhibiting spirit and power as from Gop, that their faith might rest 
not in man’s wisdom but in Gop’s power. 

6-9. Still there is a wisdom of which the apostles speak among 
those who are ripe to receive it, a wisdom not of this world or its 
transitory rulers but of Gop, consisting in a secret purpose of Gop 
hidden till now but long destined for the glory of Christians, concealed 
from the rulers of this world, else would they not have crucified the 
Lord of glory, but prepared by Gop for those who know Him through 
love. 

10-16. This wisdom is revealed through His Spirit to those who 
have His Spirit. For the Spirit alone has all things within its ken, 
including the deep things of Gop: even as a man’s spirit alone knows 
all that isin aman. But we apostles received just that Spirit which 
comes from Gop, enabling us to know Gon’s gifts to us: our descrip- 
tion of them is also taught us by the Spirit, as we match spiritual 
matters with spiritual words. In the hearers too the Spirit is needed: 
the mere natural intelligence repudiates the facts of the Spirit of Gon, 
as folly, because it cannot understand them for lack of spiritual 
faculty to examine them. But he that has the Spirit can bring all 
things under his judgment, while he is examined of none that has 
not the Spirit. For to know the mind of Gop a man must share 
that mind, as we do who, being in Christ, have in us the mind 
of Christ. 

1. Kady éXOdv wrpds tas. S. Paul shows how his own practice in 
his first preaching of the Gospel conformed to this character of the 
Gospel, as something quite distinct from the ordinary subjects of 
human wisdom, and therefore to be presented in its own manner. 
The xal just emphasises the personal action of the apostle. éA@dv 
of course refers to the first visit, Acts xviii. A@ov, the verb is 
repeated as the most direct way of introducing the manner of that 
‘coming’: the following participial clause qualifies 7\0or. 
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od Kal? irepoxyy Adyou W codlas w. Karayyé\\wy: kara=on the 
lines of, by way of: vrepoxy=superiority; cf. 1 Tim. ii. 2 (only). 
He did not claim attention by any superiority of speech or wisdom : 
he was just the bringer of a message. 

TO pvornptoy Tov Oeov, cf. Col. ii. 2, Rev. x. 7 plur., infra iv. 1: 
Eph. i.9 is aclose||. ‘The secret of Gop’ =the Gospel in its contents, 
here so described because the context brings out the difficulty of under- 
standing the Gospel without the revealing Spirit; cf. Rom. xvi. 25, 
and below v. 7. paprvpvov has good MS. support ;. but nvor., though 
it may have come from v. 7, suits the context and the verb (xarayy.) 
better than ro waprvprov=my witness to Gop, or the witness laid on 
me by Gop. 

2. ov ydp txpwa. ‘I thought not good,’ Field. xpivew=aliquid 
secum statuere, decernere, Schweigh., Polyb. Lex., cf. Acts xv. 19 (2), 
xx. 16, xxv. 25, xxvii. 1; Rom. xiv. 13, with a play on the two senses: 
infra vii. 37; with éuaurg, 2 Cor. ii. 1; Tit. iii. 12, only in Acts and 
Paul. Cf. Witkowski, 44 &xpwa ypdwar; 48, 15 6d ypapudrwv explvaper 
onujva:, =current use in cow. 

xal todrov éor., and Him as crucified, emphasising as in c. i. the 
most repellent aspect. Weiss sees the ground for this decision in the 
ill-success of his mission at Athens where, as Acts suggests, he had 
argued for faith on philosophical grounds. But see Introd. p. xiv. 

3. «dyok.t.A., there was no high estimate of self to compensate 
for this setting aside of all possible attractive themes. 

év do Qevela = weakness and feebleness of presence as i. 27; cf. 2 Cor. 
x. 10. év pdBo kal év tpdpo, the fear and trembling of a genuine 
humility in face of the importance and difficulty. of the task. 

éyevopny awpos tpas, ‘I was with you,’ xvi. 10; cf. Acts xx. 18 (wed’ 
vay). See Introd. p. xii. 

4. 6 Adyos pov kal Td Kijpvypd pov: Adyos is the manner of his 
exposition of the Gospel, xypvypa rather the contents of the message: 
‘my preaching and my message did not consist in or take the form of,’ 

wvlots codlas Adyo.s=persuasive arguments or expositions of 
wisdom, as men count it: neither in the manner nor in the matter 
was use made of such means of persuasion as human cleverness and 
wisdom dictate. «mots (=eBots, cf. WH. App. p. 153) adj. wee0és, 
related to welOw as getdds to delSopar, piwos to pipéouar (see Field, 
ad loc.),=persuasive: it has been found nowhere else; codlas sc. 
avOpwalvns as correctly glossed in T.R. 

drrobelfer mvevpatos cal Suvdpews: darddetis means not ‘exhibition’ 
(érldecéis) but demonstration producing conviction as in 3 Macc. iv. 20, 
4 Mace. xiii. 10, and Polyb. and common in Class. Grk, and as @ 
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t. t. of rhetoric the conclusive proof or demonstration from admitted 
premisses (Weiss). The genitives are subjective, as in coplas Nyors, 
proof or demonstration due to Spirit and Power, i.e. of Gop, as in 
. the next clause. Gop’s Spirit and Power in the speaker demonstrated 
the truth of his message and worked conviction in the hearers. 
S’vayis does not refer to accompanying miracles; that would require 
‘the plural; but to the moral power recognized by the hearers as lying 
behind and active in the preaching. The moral power, he says, did 
not proceed from himself (cf. v. 3) but from Gop, cf. i. 18. For the 
meaning cf. 1 Thess. i. 5. For the combination av. kal Suv. cf. Lk. i. 
17, Acts x. 38, 1 Thess. i. 5 al. 

5. {va describes Gon’s purpose in so working in the preacher, not 
merely S. Paul’s purpose in adopting this method. ¥ wlotis v., your 
faith as occasioned by the preaching, px 4 év, ‘might not be caused by 
‘men’s wisdom but by Gop’s power.’ év here of the cause as infra, xii. 9, 
cf. Blass, pp. 130-1. The whole point of the passage is to bring out 
ae their faith was produced. 

coplay St Aadovpev év tots teXelors. ‘But sh have a wisdom 
wink we utter among those that are full grown.’ Both codlay 
and éy rots redelors are emphasised. As regards godla, the thought 
‘passes from wisdom of expression and manner (goglas Aéyos) to the 
subject matter of discourse, Gop’s wisdom itself. What this wisdom 
is he does not clearly define: it cannot be simply the fact of Christ 
Crucified with its immediate consequences, because that had been 
‘communicated to them even before conversion: it must refer to the 
whole purpose and plan of Gop in the redemption of mankind, which 
has the Cross for its central historic fact, but involves far-reaching 
consequences both as touching the nature and character of Gop, and 
the nature and destiny of man. The former element in this wisdom 
‘is hinted at in v. 10 in rd Bd6y rod Oeod; the latter in v. 7 in eis 
détav juGv. For illustrations of this developed wisdom we may take 
Rom. viii. or ix.-xi. with its conclusion in xi. 33; cf. Eph. iii. 10 and 
Col. ii. 3. It is not so much an esoteric lore to be communicated 
only to a select few, as the developed exposition of Gop’s purposes 
which demand the developed training of the human faculties under 
the inspiration and guidance of the Spirit. It is this need which is 
‘worked out in the following verses. First, it is hidden from men of 
the world, because the faculties by which it is apprehended are not 
developed in them (7-9): it is revealed to Christians by the Spirit 
stimulating their spirits (11-16). 
- Aadovpey. The plural verb shows that S. Paul is describing the 
common practice of Christian teachers. 
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év tots reXeloug here = men whose faculties are developed, and there- 
fore capable of entering into the true character and comprehensiveness 
of the Gospel. Not quite synonymous with avevuarixds in vv. 
14, 15, but rather implying a wv. who makes full use of his spiritual 
faculty. Nor simply=initiate, because the initiates would be of 
different degrees of development and experience. All Christians are 
‘initiate’; not all, in 8. Paul’s sense, are ré\evor, full grown.  ||* are 
xiv. 20, Phl. iii. 15, Heb. v. 14. There are, in fact, two contrasts 
drawn in this passage: (a) between the ypvyixds, the man of natural, 
merely human, character and faculties, and the rvevzarixés, the man 
in whom that character and those faculties are heightened and illumi- 
nated by the presence in him of the Spirit: (8) between the vimos, 
the Christian of undeveloped growth and faculties, and the rédevos, 
the man full grown in Christ. Both these are mvevyarcxol: yet the 
virios cannot be treated fully as wrvevparixds; he has still to be weaned 
from his fleshly thoughts. The ré\eos is the man who has made 
the endowments of the Spirit fully his own. The word 7réAetos itself, 
however, is still relative: the growth is not really full in the present 
life: cf. Phil. iii. 12. Weiss (p. 74) argues for another meaning of 
7éXeos, from Stoic use, =6 rpoxérrwy, the man who is making progress 
in the practice of his philosophy. 

codlay St ov Tot alwvos rotrov: the Christian wisdom is contrasted 
with the wisdom of ‘this age,’ merely by the crucial instance of the 
attitude of the men of this age to the Lord, which led them to crucify 
Him. That was the outcome of their wisdom; and it showed them 
utterly alien and without understanding of Gop, His character and 
His purpose. The motive of the Crucifixion was indignation at the 
claims of Jesus: if they had had any true conception of Gop’s 
character, they would have recognised it as revealed in the person 
and character of Jesus: and they crucified Him because they did not 
recognise it; they were victims of &yvou: cf. Acts iii. 17, xiii. 27, 
with Eph. iv. 18, 1 Pet. i.14. The thought has travelled far from 
the mere wisdom of exposition which some at Corinth had adopted: 
and far deeper issues are being treated. 

ovdt trav dpxdvrey rod alovos rovrov, ‘not earthly powers—Roman 
and Jewish rulers—but angelic powers under the dpywv rod xéopou 
rovrou, Joh. xii. 31, xiv.. 30, xvi. 11; cf. Eph. ii. 2; xarapy. through 
Christ as will appear at the last day, 1 Cor. xv. 24,’ Lietzm.; who 
also refers to Col. ii. 15, as implying that Angels took part in the 
crucifixion, and to Igna. Eph. 19, Justin Apol. i. 54-60 al. for 
the ignorance of these lesser powers as regards the mysteries of 
salvation. §S. Paul is thus made to hint that if they bad known 
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who Jesus was they would not have crucified Him, because they 
would have realised that His death would have been their undoing. 
L. detects here the idea, which is clear in the Gnostics and in Origen, 
that the devil was outwitted in the crucifixion, and concludes that it 
was already current in the Pauline communities and was made use of 
by S. Paul simply to illustrate the superiority of the divine wisdom 
over the wisdom of the lesser powers who rule the world. So 
Weiss. 

In support of this interpretation must be reckoned Eph. ii. 2-7 
with its conception of world powers acting upon men for evil, and 
Col. i. 18, Lk. xxii. 53, and the then widely current conception that 
the air was occupied by spirits, more especially by evil spirits. See 
Robinson, Eph. ad loc. and Lightfoot, Gal. i. 4, and Igna. Eph. 19. 
But these passages do no more than show the possibility of. this 
meaning for the phrase taken by itself. 

‘On the other hand the passage quoted from Col. (ii. 15) gives no 
hint that the powers with which our Lord wrestled on the Cross (see 
Lightfoot, ad loc.) were ignorant of the meaning of that supreme 
conflict: if anything the contrary is implied: nor is there any such 
hint in Lk. xxii. 53 or Joh. xii. 31. The first hint of such ignorance 
occurs in Igna.l.c. (The language of 1 Pet. i, 12 if relevant at all 
implies a knowledge of the interests at stake.) Nor in Col. l.c. is 
the crucifixion regarded as the act of such powers, as on this inter- 
pretation we must take S. Paul here to be regarding it. Nor indeed 
is there any parallel for such an idea. Moreover ‘ignorance’ is 
elsewhere regarded as an occasion of the crucifixion, but it is the 
ignorance of the Jewish and Roman rulers; see Acts xiii. 17, 27, 
ef. Joh. xvi. 3. 

Further the contrast throughout this passage is between human 
wisdom and the wisdom of Gop. (There is nothing inappropriate 
in regarding the crucifixion as an act illustrating the weakness of 
human wisdom: the wisdom under consideration throughout is not 
merely philosophic or speculative but practical and ethical.) The 
introduction of the thought of superhuman intelligence with a higher 
but still limited wisdom is really alien to the context. See preceding 
note. 

Finally the phrasing in v. 8 ovddels ray dpxdévTwy x.7.d. points to 
a definite reference to known rulers. On the whole, in spite of the 
parallel phraseology in the passages cited, it is more natural to take 
oi d. rT. a. 7. here as referring to the authorities, both Jewish and 
Roman, by whose contrivance and act the crucifixion was brought 
about: and for such use of of dpyxovres cf. Acts iv. 26-28 and Lk, 
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passim. Karapyoupévey thus points to the gradual passing away and 
transitoriness of the civil order in comparison with the eternal purpose 
and rule of Gop, cf. xv. 24. Of. Isa. xl. 23, a passage which v. 16 
shows to have been in 8. Paul’s mind. 

7. Geo codlav év pvornplw, ‘Gop’s wisdom embodied in a secret’ 
hidden for long but now revealed. (For the combination of a pre- 
positional phrase with a subst., without the article, cf. Rom. v. 15, 
ME i. 27 al.) Cf. v. 10: the secret is the redemption of mankind 
through Christ, cf. v.1, Rom. xvi. 25, Eph. i. 9, iii. 3 ff., Col. i. 26 ete. 
por. in S. Paul consistently means a secret purpose or counsel of 
Gop and most frequently refers to the great purpose of universal 
redemption, hidden through the ages and revealed in Christ by the 
Spirit to believers. In 2 Thess. ii. 7 when it is used of an evil purpose, 
it is part of the language by which the working of evil is shown to 
parody the action of Gop. Weiss takes ey m. with Aadoduer=‘ as 
a secret,’ sc. revealed. He points out, further, that the ‘secret’ here 
is not, as in the Mysteries, a sacred dramatic action, but an unveiling 
of the thoughts of Gop revealed to the prophet, and cft 1 Cor. xv. 51f., 
Rom. xi. 25f., 1 Thess. iv. 12-17. 

TH Groxexpuppéevny, cf. Rom. l.c. Eph. l.c., here the complementary 
‘revelation’ is mentioned in v.10: ‘ which had been hidden away’ but 
is no longer so. 

fv mpodprcev x.r.A., cf. Acts iv. 28: in all other cases the object of 
wpooptfey is a person as Rom. viii. 29, Eph. i. 5,11. ape trav aldvev 
=ages ago, Jude 25 (sing.) only: cf. the common use of wpé, 2 Cor. 
xii. 2, wpd éraév Sexarecodpwv, Joh. xii. 1 wrpd & fuepdv, 2 Tim. i. 9, 
wpd xpévev alwrviwy. Cf. drd Trav alwvwv, Eph. iii. 9. 

els SdEav pov, ‘for our glory,’ i.e. with a view to our final sharing 
in the state of glory in which the Lord now is. 6éfa when attributed 
to men is in S. Paul generally to be interpreted of the final state of 
the redeemed, when the whole process of redemption is complete, 
and the Lord has come ‘in glory.’ And this is probably the meaning 
here; cf. xv. 43, Rom. ii. 10, ix. 23 els ddfav )( els dwwreav, viii. 
18,21. But S. Paul also implies, in certain passages, that the present 
‘state of the Christian is also in its degree one of ‘glory,’ cf. 2 Cor. 
iii. 8, 18, infra vi. 20, xi. 7 and negatively Rom. iii. 23: in both 
cases the use depends on the fundamental meaning of 6é¢a=mani- 
festation of inner character. Under present conditions Christian 
character is manifested, by Christian virtues and sufferings, as the 
expression of the character of Christ (cf. 2 Cor. viii. 23): in the final 
state it will manifest itself in the same unspeakable way as the Lord 
then will be manifested (cf. Rom, viii. 17, Phl. iii. 21). Here as the 
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thought is of the whole counsel of Gop, the reference is to the final 
manifestation, cf. Heb. ii. 10. . 

8. fv, sc. Jeod coplay. ovdels k.7.X. see above on v. 6. tyvaxev=. 
has ever known. 

Tov KUptov THs Sd€ys: the position is emphatic, and brings out the 
tragic irony of the contrast between the glory and the shameful death. 
The phrase itself is unique in the Greek Bible (unless perhaps Jamesii.1, 
see Hort’s note). Cf. Eph. i. 17, 6 warhp ris 5é6éys (2), Acts vii. 2 
6 beds ris 5bEys qu. Ps. xxix. 3: Ps. xxiv. 7 6 Bacideds rijs Sbéns. But 
it occurs frequently in Enoch xxv. 3 (see Charles’ note) of Gop 
Himself. Whether S. Paul borrowed from this source or framed 
the phrase himself, it clearly marks the possession by the Lord of 
the divine glory as His own and for use: ‘perhaps the loftiest 
description of Him to be found in S. Paul’ (Weiss). It is important 
to notice that the use of the phrase in this context shows that for 
S. Paul Jesus was ‘the Lord of glory’ when He was crucified, not 
merely after His ascension: and the predication takes us close to the 
ideas of S. John (e.g. Ev. i. 14). The context implies that through 
Him as the Lord of Glory Gop accomplishes His secret purpose els 
détav joy. Cf. 2 Thess. ii. 14, 2 Cor. iii. 18, iv. 4. 

Weiss while giving this interpretation points out that it seems to 
conflict with the xévwors of Phl. ii. 7 and requires an interpretation 
of that passage which would admit of Jesus being not only Son of 
Gop but even possessor of the glory in the days of His flesh. It 
would be quite consistent with 8. Paul’s thought to say that the 
‘glory’ then showed itself through character and suffering owing to 
the conditions of the ‘flesh,’ rather than in its natural splendour: 
cf. 2 Cor. iii. 10, and, of the apostles, 2 Cor. iv. 7 ff. See Westcott, 
St John c. ii. 11 add. note. 

9. dAAd Kalas yéyparrar, in contrast with jv ovdels x.7.d. and in 
apposition to co¢iay—a wisdom which none knew, but which has 
been revealed to those that love Gop, as Scripture declares. 

& obCadrpds «.r.A. The source of this quotation is doubtful. Reff. 
to Isa. lii. 15, lxiv. 2-4, lxv. 17 provide some verbal similarities, but 
no real likeness in matter: yet xadws yéypawra implies that it is’ 
a quotation from Scripture: hence some have thought that it may 
come from a collection of O. T. sayings in which passages came to 
be mixed. It is quoted by Clem. Cor. 34 (with trouévovew for 
dyaraowv) and Mart. Polyc. ii. 3 (without the last clause but implying 
it with Srouévovow). It occurred according to Jerome and Origen in 
the ‘Apocalypse of Elias,’ a small book of which nothing seems to 
be known except that it had this passage and probably also (Epiphan. 
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haer. 42) the qu. Eph. v. 14 in it. Lft (ad loc. and Clem. J.c., 
also Clem. vol. 1. p. 390) and Zahn (Canon, 11. p. 807) both regard 
the ‘Apoc. of Elias’ as a second century Christian document : 
Harnack (Liter. p. 751) insists, rather arbitrarily, that it must be 
pre-Christian: he has to suppose that Eph. v. 14 was originally 
not Christian in expression. It is impossible to decide until we 
know something more of this book. The quotation also occurs in 
Ascensio Isaiae (see Hastings, B. D. ad loc.) in the Latin version, 
but that has at least been interpolated by a Christian writer. The 
problem must be considered as not yet solved. Heinr. agrees with 
Lietzm. that it is a quotation from the ‘ Apoc. of Elias’: but supposes 
that S. Paul’s memory played him false, aided by the echoes of Isa., 
and that he meant to cite the canonical Scriptures (yéyparrax). 

xapd(a in accordance with its frequent use in O.T. is treated as the 
seat of intelligence. 

rois dyataoww avrov, cf. Rom. viii. 28, James i. 12, ii. 5. 

10. piv ydp «.7.A. yop explains |how it is that ‘we’ can speak 
of these things. 

dmrexddvpev, the correlative of wvorijpov: for the aorist cf. Rom. 
viii. 15, Gal. iii. 2, iv. 6. 

Sid, Tod avetparos, the Holy Spirit, here in particular in His work 

- a8 quickening the intelligence of the human spirit which receives 

Him, so that it can apprehend divine things. Cf. xii. 8, Eph. i. 17, 
iii. 16f. In Rom. viii. He is regarded as imparting and sustaining 
the whole life in Christ. | 

Td ydp mvevpa «.7.A., the Holy Spirit has this power of enlighten- 
ment, because He is in all the secrets of Gop. He is indeed the — 
Divine Intelligence, knowing both Himself and all things. 

épavvq, ‘searches into,’ ‘ investigates,’ cf. Rom. viii. 27, Rev. ii. 23. 
This form for épevydéy appears first in papyri a.p. 22: not specially 
characteristic of Jewish or of Alexandrian Greek: possibly associated 
with Egypt. Thackeray, Gr. p. 78f., M. p. 46. 

ta Baby Tov Veov, cf. Rom. xi. 33, Rom. viii. 39, Eph. iii. 18: the 
thought here too is of the depths of the divine wisdom in providing 
for the training and redemption of mankind: codla év pvornply: 
it is this knowledge in particular which the Spirit revealed to the 
preachers of the Gospel, and they communicated to their Christian 
converts; cf. below, ra td rot Oe0t xapicO&ra 7. For the phraseology 
Weiss cft Judith viii. 14: cf. Jer. xvii. 9. 

11,12. tls ydp olSev k.r.A. Here S. Paul conceives of the human 
spirit as the centre and organ of self-knowledge, even of self-con- 
sciousness. By his spirit a man knows his own nature and*stores 
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up and estimates his own experiences: it is the growing consciousness 
of his personal life as such in all its bearings. From this he argues 
by analogy to the need of some such organ for the apprehension of 
the workings and the mind of Gop. But the human spirit as such 
and by itself cannot get beyond the knowledge of the human mind 
and working. Consequently in order that the human spirit may be 
capable of divine knowledge, it must in some way itself become divine. 
And this it can be only by the act of Gop, imparting to man, in such 
degree as is possible, His Spirit, which alone knows ‘the things of 
Gop.’ The divine Spirit so acts upon and ‘inspires’ the human 
spirit as to enlarge its capacity and range, so that it becomes capable 
of apprehending the divine mind and working, so far, at least, as 
that affects human experiences. This imparting or intrusion of the 
divine Spirit is rendered possible by the fundamental fact of the 
Christian state, namely, the living union of the Christian with Christ. 
Christ not only lives in him but knows and apprehends and thinks in 
him, and conversely he does all this in Christ: the whole thought is 
thus summed up in the last words of the section, ‘we have in us 
Christ’s mind.’ 

Here then mvedua is specially regarded as that activity of personality, 
which reflects, thinks and knows: in this operation it uses the mind, 
voids. Elsewhere, esp. Rom. viii., wveiua is rather regarded in the © 
wider sense of the activity of personality as living, and moulding all 
a man’s activities in the operation of the new life; and in this wider 
sense it includes vois, which then represents the part which is here 
ascribed to wveiua; cf. Rom. viii. 2 with i. 28, vii. 23, xii. 2; 
Eph. iv. 27 and contrast Col. ii. 18. See below v. 16n. 

11. &yvaxev, ‘has come to know,’ the perfect of the durative y:yrudonw 
*to be taking in knowledge,’ M. p. 113. This meaning is suitable in 
all passages in N.'T. where the form occurs, and is definitely required 
in many, e.g. Joh. viii. 52, xiv. 9, xvii. 7, infra viii. 2. The form 
is confined to Joh. (Ev. and Epp.), Paul 1 and 2 Cor. and in plup. 
Mt. xii. 7. ol5a on the other hand belongs to the class of perfects 
with present significance, M. p. 147. 

12. tpets 8€, ‘but we Christians’: the context shows that at 
this point he is thinking of the common Christian possession of 
WvEeULA. 

7 wveipa Tov kéopov, a unique expression, analogous to 4 codla 
Tod kéopou, i. 20, ii. 6, iii. 19=the spirit which is fit for and busied 
with the wisdom of the world;=7d wv. 7. dvOpwrov while still 
uninfluenced by the Spirit of Gop and so confined in its operations 
‘to the merely worldly sphere. It was no such spirit that we received 
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when we became Christians. It is possible that we have here as in 
xii. 3 a reference to the inspiration by demonic beings. (Weiss.) 

&ddBopey, i.e. in our baptism; cf. i. 14, 27. 

TO wvevpa TO &k Tob Oeov, ‘the Spirit which is from Gop’: the 
phrase marks so to speak the effect of the Holy Spirit in His coming 
to and working upon the individual spirit; cf. Hort on 1 Pet. i. 12 
(p. 61). 

Ta UT Tod Geod xaproSévra. apiv, ‘the things then given to us by 
Gop,’ i.e. the details of the wisdom of Gop, those gifts and state which 
He designed for our redemption; || 7a Bd0y roid 6eod. These being 
things of Gop require that our spirit be reinforced by the divine Spirit 
if we are really to know them. 

13. G& Kal Aadovpev, these things are the subjects of the apostolic 
messages, and they are conveyed by corresponding manner and 
methods of expression: this picks up the thought of vv. 4 and 6, 

SiBaxrtots dvOp. codlas Adyous k.7.A., the parallelism of the clauses 
shows that dv@p. coplas depends on ddaxrots, ‘taught by human 
wisdom’: cf. Blass p. 107. MHeinr. quotes a close || from Pindar 
Ol. 9. 153, woddol 5é dtdaxrats dvOpwrwv dperais Kréos wpoveav édéoOat* 
dveuv d€ Oeotd x.7.r. Cf. Joh. vi. 45 qu. Isa. liv. 13. 

avevparikois wveupariuka ovyxplvoytes. This clause is a develop- 
ment of the statement that the methods of delivery or expression 
which the apostles use are taught by the Spirit, eyen as the subject 
they have to expound is given by the Spirit. It follows that the two 
adjectives must refer to the matter and the expression respectively : 
spiritual expression is required for spiritual subjects. mvevparucd 
then=7Ta bwd rob Geot xapwOévra juiv: and mvevpariKots= didaxrois 
avevparos Aéyos. ovvkplvoytres: the commonest meanings of cvyxplyw 
are (1) to combine )( éaxplyw, to put two things together into a 
compound ; so ovyxpiors and ovyxpyua, Plat. Arist.; (2) to compare 
one thing with another, cf. 2 Cor. x. 12. There is also a rare use 
=to interpret, ‘to put two and two together’; but this is limited 
to LXX, of dreams. The first meaning gives the exact sense required 
by the context, ‘combining spiritual subjects with spiritual expression.’ 
See L. and S8., Lft ad loc., Swete, The Holy Spirit in the New Testa- 
ment, p. 178. Field, ad loc., prefers ‘comparing’ ‘with all the ancient 
versions’; but the question here is not of ‘comparison’ but of the 
character of exposition which is suitable to a certain subject. 

14. WuxiKds St dv@pwios. In v. 12 are stated the qualifications of 
the teacher of spiritual things and in v. 13 the method of the teaching: 
and now we come in v. 14 to the character of the scholar and what 
qualifies him for receiving this teaching as delivered. 
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uxixes GvO@peroes=a man, who, however complete in his natural 
faculties of mind, has not received the impulse and illumination of 
the Spirit. The context shows that here yux is conceived in its 
character of mind, as opposed to cGua: the organ of reason by which 
man, as naturally endowed, apprehends, investigates and forms 
judgments upon the things that come before him. The word gets 
in 8. Paul’s use a depreciatory sense, entirely wanting in classical 
use, just as dv@pwros gets depreciated, because the new contrast has 
been introduced of a life higher than human, yet open to man, and 
a faculty, higher than natural, given to man. In ch. xv. the word 
takes its wider range, of the whole natural principle of life (44, 45): 
while in James iii. 15, Jud. 19, it has the same special reference to 
the thinking and reasoning faculties as here; cf. Cyril ap. Cramer 
puxixds 6 xara odpxa fdv Kal mir Tov voov dwriaGels 5a TOO wvedpmaros 
GNAG povnv Thy Eugurov Kal dvOpwrlyyny civerw Exwv Hv Tais awdvTw 
Yuxats ¢uBddXec 6 Snusoupyés. So here=a man, as such, using or 
dominated by his merely natural faculties, || dvOpwrivy codla, copes 
kara odpxa; cf. Col. ii. 18 6 voids ris capxéds. On the history of the 
word, see Add. Note, p. 256. 

ov Séxerar=rejects because unintelligible to him. 

7a Tod Tv. r. Oeov=the communications of the Spirit of Gop: the 
antithesis is between both y. and wveiua and dé. and @eod: the facts 
and truths which the Spirit communicates are meaningless to him, 
because he has not within him the spiritual intelligence which must 
be given, and cannot be evolved out of his natural intelligence. 

Kal od Séivarat yvevat, and cannot ‘take them in,’ ‘get to know 
them’: the aor. of yryvdoxew generally has this sense of effective 
acquisition of knowledge; cf. M. p. 113: the clause introduces the 
reason for the preceding statements. 

arvevparuxes, by spiritual ways or means. 

dvaxplverat, sc. 7a Toi mvevuaros rod @., they are investigated, 
examined, i.e. with a view to full apprehension, to getting to know 
them. The very method by which approach is made to this know- 
ledge is spiritual, and requires spiritual faculties and processes. 
dvaxplvew, see Lit, Revision, p. 69 ff. for the great importance of 
distinguishing the meanings of xplvew and its compounds. In forensic 
use always=the examination into facts and evidence as a preliminary 
to judgment, not the judgment itself; cf. Lk. xxiii. 14; Acts iv. 9, 
xxiv. 8, xxviii. 18, infra iv. 3f.,ix.3. Soin ordinary use=to examine 
with a view to forming or testing an opinion, to gaining knowledge; 
ef. Acts xvii. 11, infra x. 25, 27, xiv. 24. 

15, 6 5S& wvevparixds, he that has the corresponding faculty 
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examines everything: nothing is beyond the reach of his faculties, 
because he has received the divine wvefua which understands (vois) 
divine things, N. Heinr. ‘ How often does Paul himself show under. 
the most varied circumstances the spiritual dvdxpiois, even in matters 
not affecting doctrine, in his wise use of circumstances in persecutions 
and responsibilities, on his last voyage, etc.: in his decisions on 
marriage, legal disputes, slavery, the collection, when he knows 
how to bring all tactfully under the eriterion of a lofty spiritual 
point of view with remarkable sureness of touch, clearness and 
directness: in his estimate of persons: in his relation to his sur- 
roundings; in his grand judgments, iii. 22, in his strong self-con- 
fidence, 2 Cor. vi. 4 ff., in his noble independence.’ 

avros St in’ obSevds dvakplverat, ‘but himself is not (liable to be) 
questioned by any man.’ The absolute claim thus made for the 
‘spiritual man’ is startling. It is possible that we should qualify 
ovdevés, from the context, by supplying Wuxixod dvAp. (as Heinrici, 
and app. Lietzm.); not that such a supplement is necessarily implied 
in the immediate context (dvaxplve: mdvra neut.); but it may be 
argued that it lies in ‘the reason of the thing.’ That S. Paul did 
admit a right to judge spiritual utterances is clear from xiv. 29. 
Moreover the reason here given jets vodvy Xp. ~xouew does not cover 
the statement; it implies, as of course the whole context does, that 
there are many rvevuarixol, and it is impossible to conceive S. Paul 
holding that each stood supreme with an individual infallibility. 
Moreover in 1 Thess. v. 19, 20 there is a definite injunction to test 
‘spirits’ and ‘ prophesyings’: cf. 1 Joh. iv. 1. 

Further, it is to be observed that the clause is of the nature of 
a parenthesis, not strictly necessary in the context, which is concerned 
not with judgment of teachers, but with the conditions under which 
divine things may be learnt and taught. It looks as if one of the 
consequences of the party disputes, out of which the whole discussion 
arises, namely, the free criticism of teachers and in particular of 
S. Paul, here crops up in S. Paul’s mind, and is dismissed by this 
brief and challenging statement, to be taken up again in iv. 1 ff. where 
its special reference becomes clear. This passing anticipation of a 
subject of later treatment is very characteristic. 

16. tls ydp tyvw x.7.A. ydp introduces the whole sentence, question 
(ris...) and conclusion (juezs dé...), a8 an explanation of the statement 
6 mv. qvaxplyve...rayra: he does so because as mvevyarixés he has 
Christ’s mind. Qu. Isa. xl. 183, LXX; cf. Wisdom ix. 13; Rom. 
xi. 34; the qu. here omits the second clause (qu. Rom. J. c.) and 
gives the third clause of the LXX. The Lord’s mind must be under. 
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stood if His ways are to be understood (Rom. l.c.) and still more if a 
man should claim to instruct Him on the right way. This is almost 
the last word of ancient Jewish wisdom: but for the Christian it is 
not the last word, because he possesses Christ’s mind. The wise 
man of the world, by denouncing a great work of Gop as folly, 
claims to know Him and His ways; and to know better than He. 
Even Jewish wisdom had got beyond this self-delusion. The 
Christian, having Christ’s mind, can enter into the counsels of Gop, 
and is beyond the range of merely human judgment, for that very 
reason. vots generally in Paul is the thinking faculty: it is used only 
here and Rom. l.c. of Gop and Christ, and seems to include both the 
faculty and its content. 

vovs and tvevpa. Reitz. (p. 179) maintains that vois and wveiua 
here are strictly interchangeable terms: and that to take vois as = 
‘mind’ or ‘intellect’ takes all sense out of the passage. This is 
very extraordinary. The whole context deals with the conditions 
under which man can understand the things of Gop, and the 
way in which he should express them. The one condition 
laid down is that he should possess the Spirit of God; this is the 
sufficient condition, because the Spirit of Gop understands (oldev) the 
things of Gop; the Spirit of Gop in man is the Spirit of Christ, 
which involves the mind of Christ, and therefore the power of under- 
standing. vois here is not identical with wvedua but is the one 
operation or faculty of spirit which is specially under consideration. 
The spirit includes other capacities besides that of understanding : 
seev.lln. Cf. Swete, The Holy Spirit in N.T. p. 179 n. 

8s cuvPiBace=dore cup PBafer. cuvPiPdeoew ‘instruct’: in this 
sense only here in N.T. (Eph. iv. 16, Col. ii, 2, 19 alio sensu), LXX 
freq. and Philo (Ebeling). In Isa. xl. 13 cuufi8g. 

vouyv Xp. éxopev, the claim to the possession of the mind of 
Christ is based upon the claim to be united by a living bond with 
Christ, cf. Gal. ii. 20; as Christ lives in them, His heart beats in 
them (Phl. i. 8), He speaks in them (2 Cor. xiii. 8), so He thinks in | 
them, they think His thoughts. Heinr. cft Rom. viii. 2; Phl. ii. 5: 
N. further, to have ‘ Christ’s mind’ = to have the mind of Gop (cf. 
Rom. viii. 9, wvedpa Geot = wvetua Xpicrod), a most significant 
identification. 


CHAPTER III 


1-28. (1) This wisdom was beyond their reach when 8. Paul 
himself was teaching among them: they were immature and needed 
elementary teaching. 

(3) But at the present time they still need such teaching: they 
show by their partisanships, that they have not assimilated the true 
Christian position as regards apostles and teachers. These are simply 
ministers of Gop in His work, whether in foundation-laying as 8. Paul, 
or building on the foundation so laid once for all, as Apollos, and all 
other teachers: and each must abide the test of his work, as applied 
by Gop, and render account to Him. 

(16) The Corinthians almost seem to have forgotten that they are 
a shrine of Gop, in which His Spirit dwells. Preachers and teachers 
in dealing with such a building, if they deal corruptly with it, are 
liable to a tremendous judgment. Every teacher must remember 
that there is-no relation between the wisdom of the world and the 
wisdom of Gop; and therefore that there is no room for personal 
boasting or claim of superiority: all belong to the Church, as does 
the Church to Christ, and Christ to Gop. 

This section deals directly with the question of the proper estimate 
of teachers, and rebukes the false estimate current at Corinth. It 
depends on the true estimate of wisdom, and on the assimilation of 
the true wisdom. That has been lacking, as is shown by the partisan 
rivalries and quarrels. 

1. Kdyé, dSedgol: he returns to the subject of ii. 1-4 and 
justifies his method when first preaching to them for their conversion, 
and immediately after their conversion, by their then state. 

ovK WSuvyOnv «.7.A. He applies the argument of the preceding 
ten verses: they were then not wvevparcxol; before their conversion 
they had not received the Spirit: afterwards they still were young in 
spiritual faculty and needed teaching suitable for undeveloped 
faculties, they were still capxiwor. N. He does not say wuxixol, the 
direct antithesis to mveuparixol, because that would be to deny their 
baptism, their being év Xpiory. 

odpxwvor properly = made of flesh, capxixos = characterised by 
flesh : the former word describes the whole condition of a man, the 
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latter either partial or temporary characteristics. The former there- 
fore marks the severer judgment: and the change to gapxtxol in v. 3 
indicates the recognition of a development in them since those first 
days, though a development far from complete. But even in this 
verse the judgment is qualified by ws: though they had received the 
spirit, they yet had to be treated as on the lower level, as far as 
teaching was concerned. It is important to note that 8. Paul implies 
the necéssity of growth in the spirit as given to man: there is not a 
sudden and complete change marking off the new state by a clean-cut 
line from the old; there is a gradual overcoming and correcting of the 
natural man to the use of the spiritual, a gradual enlightenment of the 
natural faculties by the new spirit. So there are different degrees even 
among mvevuarixol, as there are different grades .of mvevpyarcka, 
spiritual gifts or attainments (c. xii.-xiv.). The word cdpxiwo 
occurs only -here, Rom. vii. 14; Heb. vii. 16 (in all which places 
gapxixés is an alternative reading), in contrast,.direct or implied, with 
avevpatixos, and 2 Cor. iii. 3 contr..N@wos. oapxcxos, Paul and 1 Pet. 
ii. 11 only, is always contrasted with wvevyarixés. See n. on Rom. 
l.c., Westcott on Heb. l.c. and Hort on 1 Pet. l.c. 

as vytlos év Xp., in Christ but still babes, immature. There is a 
growth even for those who are ‘in Christ.’ Ia Gal. iv. 1-3 the 
word is used of the pre-Christian state of Jews. In Eph. iv. 14 
prob. as here; cf. Heb. v. 11-14; Lietzm. refers to Philo de agric. 9, 
p. 301 (Mangey), as showing that the word ré\evos does not come from 
the language of the Mysteries but simply means ‘fullgrown.’ os 
softens the criticism again. 

2. ydAa v. érdrica, cf. Heb. l.c. (not 1 Pet. ii. 2): food for babes. 
Cf. Pap. Ox. rv. 736, 48 ydaAaxros wacdGy ‘milk for the children,’ M.M. 
8.v. Bpopa, cf. x. 3, Joh. iv. 34 = crepea rpopn, Heb. l.c. 

The metaphor is common in Philo and Epictetus (ii. 16, 39 al.) and 
probably in the Stoic-Cynic Diatribe generally (Weiss). Reitz. p. 167, 
compares a reference to yd\a in Phrygian mystic writings; but 
wrongly. There milk (literal) is declared to be the proper food of 
all the regenerate; the ideas are quite different. Heinr. rightly points 
out that it is not here a question of different subject-matter offered in 
teaching to the young and the fullgrown but of a different manner 
and method of teaching the subject-matter of the Gospel. 

otrw ydp vvacde, ‘you were not yet able’ for such food: no 
verb should be supplied, dvy. is used absolutely; cf. x. 13 and 
reff. L. and 8S. 

GAN ovde Eri vuv Sivacbe. He now returns to the origin of this 
‘whole discussion, the factious state into which the Corinthians have 
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allowed themselves to fall, i. 10-12. If é7: is read (om. B, [JW.H.), 
the meaning is probably ‘not even any longer now are ye able,’ 
implying that there was a time when they had been fit for such food, 
but now that time is passed and they have fallen back on the earlier 
stage. 

8. oapkkol, see above. The details next given show the wide 
meaning of cdpé, including all dispositions and actions which centre 
on the man’s self, and ignore his true relation to others. | 

Swrov ydp, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 11, the only clear parallel in N.T. = 
‘wherein’ ; so occasionally in Cl. Grk, see L. and S. 

{yAos Kal gps, so Rom. xiii. 13; 2 Cor. xii. 20; Gal. v. 20: the 
spirit of rivalry and controversy. N. as before, it is the spirit and 
manner of their discussions that is wrong, not their hold upon 
truth. 

xara Gv@pwirov, see on Rom. iii. 5: ‘is not your conduct merely 
human,’ i.e. not under guidance of the divine Spirit, cf. ix. 8; 
Gal. iii. 15. Only in S. Paul. In Class. Greek=truly human. The 
new teaching of the relation of the human to the divine gives a 
depreciatory turn to the phrase (merely human) in Christian use. 

4. 8rav ydp «.t.’., only two of the parties are mentioned. 
Why? . 

dv@pwrot, mere men, only too human, without any touch of the 
divine Spirit: no exact ||: clearly suggested by xara dv@pwroy above : 
cf. mwadats avOpwros, Rom. vi. 6, where the character is indicated. . 
This word repeats, in another form, the rebuke contained in capxtxol 
and odpxwot. 

5. tl otv dorlvy ’AroAdws, «.7.A.; he now meets the evil by 
insisting on the absence of all personal merit in the teacher’s work, 
and his sole responsibility to Gop for that work. otv = ‘well then.’ 

Stdxovor St dv €murr., ‘servants of Gop, through whose service 
you came to believe’: diaxovo. and the prep. 6a both mark the sub- 
ordinate, instrumental and ministerial character of the apostles; 
neither in themselves nor in their work was there anything of their 
own, which should make them objects of devotion and leaders of 
sects or parties. For dax. in this application, cf. 2 Cor. iii. 6, vi. 4; 
Eph. iii. 7; Col. i. 23, 25. S. Paul more frequently uses of himself 
the still humbler word dodAos. Cf. Hort, Eccles., p. 202. émurrevoare, 
for the aor. in this sense cf. Acts xix. 2 (and freq.), Rom. xiii. 11, 
perh. Eph. i. 13. 

Kal éxdory, «.7.X., ‘and that in the way the Lord granted to each 
(to serve, sc. 77v dtaxoplay, cf. 2 Cor. v. 18)’: for the order ef. vii. 
17; Rom. xii. 3. : 
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6 Kkvptos, sc. Christ: it is His work on which they were engaged. 
‘Always, when not further defined, refers to Christ in S. Paul,’ 
Weiss. 

6. éyo édbvrevoa, x.t.A., illustrations of the different ways in 
which they were given to serve: the object in each case is the 
Gospel message: cf. the Parable of the Sower: so in Mt. xv. 13 
gurela refers to the false teaching of the Pharisees. 

nvgavey, imperf. ‘was giving growth ’ all along. 

7. ovre—torly rr, has no independent position ; his work is nothing 
in comparison with the dominant work of Gop. 

GAN 6 atfdvev Oeds, ‘but he that giveth the increase, even Gop,’ 
sc. is everything ; cf. vii. 19. 

8. év elow, ‘are all one,’ are as such indifferent, indistinguish- 
able. Cf. xi. 5. €xaoros 8, x.r.A. The distinction lies not in any 
relation to men but in their relation to Gop, as servants responsible 
to Him only: and here there is an emphatic distinction, of reward 
following work done: but this is wholly a matter for Gop’s judgment. 

9. Qeot ydp ovvepyol, x.r.A. N. the emphasis on the thrice re- 
peated Geov': @. 0. prob. =fellow workmen in the service of Gop: this . 
interpretation suits both strains in the context (1) the identity of 
status and position, (2) the distinctness of responsibility: ‘fellow 
workers with Gop,’ on the other hand, suggests a measure of 
independence, inconsistent with the context. There is no exact ||, in 
the uncertainty of the text of 1 Thess. iii. 2; perh. 2 Cor. vi. 1 gives 
the same thought by the verb. Still the usual meaning of the gen., 
after ouvepyol and the like cpds, favours the tr. ‘fellow-workers with 
Gop,’ A.V. Note that R.V. preserves the ambiguity of the Greek. 
ovy., a favourite word with S. Paul to describe his colleagues. Rom. 
xvi. 3, 9, 21; 2 Cor. viii. 23, etc. -yedpyrov—olkodoprj describe the 
sphere of work, a field under cultivation and a building, on which 
the workmen are engaged. So far the metaphor has been from cultiva- 
tion of soil; in the next passage the metaphor of work on a building 
is developed. yedpyov, a rare word in lit.: LXX, Prov. xxxi. 16; 
Jer. xxviii. (li.) 23, al.; also Dion. H., Strabo, Philo, al.; Nageli, p. 32, 
but fairly frequent in Papp., see M.M. oltkoSopy, ‘Gop’s house in 
building,’ Rfd. 

10—15. The metaphor from building is worked out, as affecting 
‘the workmen. The foundation is laid once for all : the responsibility 
of the workman is limited to the kind of material he brings to raise 
the superstructure. He is paid if his work is passed; he is fined if 
the material is bad. But the metaphor is not strictly carried out. 
In the first place the office of the dpx:réxrwy is here limited to the 
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laying of the foundation; in practice he was responsible for in- 
specting and passing the whole work, and payments were made on his 
certificate (Dittenb. 367, 1. 217 ff.). S. Paul does not claim that part 
of the office. Further, the test by fire is, of course, introduced from 
the imagery of the Lord’s Day. But the essential points are clear: 
the one foundation, the certainty and searching character of the test, 
and the nature of the workman’s responsibility. It is to be noted, 
too, that it is assumed that the workman has an honest purpose of 
contributing to the work, even though his contribution is bad; hence 
he himself may be saved, though his work is destroyed. See 
Robinson, Eph. pp. 260 f. 

It is not clear whether the building in question refers to the 
society of Christians, the Church; or to the structure of doctrine 
imparted. Certainly the work done by the workmen is teaching the 
truth of the Gospel; from this point of view the building is the 
structure of truth. On the other hand vv. 9 and 15 suggest the 
thought that the building is the society. It is probable that here 
again we must recognise that the two thoughts are both present in 
S. Paul’s mind, leading to slightly confused expression. The truth, 
in practice, becomes a principle of life in the individual and the 
society ; and the two kinds of building merge in one. 

10. kara tiv xdpiv r. 0. rHv 8. pp. The gracein question is not 
simply the endowment for the apostolic work in general, but the 
special endowment which guided him in the beginning of his work 
at Corinth. 

as codds dpxttéxtey ‘like a well-trained, competent, master work- 
man’: ef. Is. iii. 83. In Exod. xxxv. 32 ff. thea. is clearly regarded as 
doing the work himself, with assistants. In Greek practice the d. | 
seems to have superintended the other workers (see Dittenb. index). If 
S. Paul had been himself a mason he would probably have phrased 
this differently. He does not claim for himse]f the right of inspec- 
tion and testing. 

Gepédrov 2Onka, cf. Lk. vi. 48, xiv. 29. Rom. xv. 20 is closely |. 
The thought in Eph. ii. 20 is different ; there clearly and solely of the 
structure of the society ; hence the apostles there are themselves the 
foundation, the builder is Gop. 

GAdos Se éw., ‘another,’ whoever has a hand in the work: his 
business is simply to build upon the foundation. He might have 
written d\Aot. The immediate reference is to teachers or a teacher 
at Corinth: clearly not Apollos. 

ésrouxoSopet, ‘continues the building’: the same relation to the layer 
of the foundation, as that of the radayuryds to the rarnp, iv. 17. 
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€xacros, the responsibility of each, who puts his hand to the work, 
is now brought out. 

11. @epéArtov ydp: I say éroux., for there is no further question of 
foundation laying: that has been done once for all by me: the ques- 
tion now is merely as to the superstructure: and that work is still 
going on at the hands of many workmen. apd, ‘ other than,’ cf. 
Gal. i. 8f.; Blass, p. 138. Tov kewévow refers to Jeu. €6nxa v. 10. 

8s €or “I. Xp., cf. i. 23. The person of Jesus Christ is the 
foundation of all Christian teaching: all development of such 
teaching is merely growth in the knowledge of His Person, in 
explicitness and range, as illuminating both the nature and work of 
Gop, and man’s nature, work, and relation to Him. The dictum is 
illustrated by the whole history of Christian doctrine, and also by the 
whole development of human life under the influence of the Gospel. 
In fact, He is the foundation of all Christian teaching, because He is 
the source and norm of all Christian life. It is the former aspect 
which is emphasised in this sentence; the latter is developed 
especially in Eph., but indeed throughout all the Epistles, par- 
ticularly through the metaphor of the body. 8S. Peter boldly uses the 
metaphor of the building for the latter purpose (1 Pet. ii. 4 ff.), 
probably developing the thought of Eph. ii. 20 f. 

The form of statement here suggests that there had been no 
dispute on the fundamental position involved: questions had been 
raised as to the consequences to be drawn from it. 

12. eb S€ Tis érroux., ‘if anyone sets his hand to building.’ 

xpvolov, «.7.A., prob. the splendid materials of the temple at 
Jerusalem are in §. Paul’s mind, just as they are idealised in the 
picture of the heavenly temple in Rev. xxi., cf. Swete on Rev. xxi. 
18, 19. It is however possible that Exod. xxxv. 32f. may have sug- 
gested the details here. The details of the metaphor cannot be 
pressed, beyond the distinction of quality in the different contributions 
of teaching. . 

18. éxdaorov to épyov, the particular work of each workman will be 
made clear as to its worth. 

4 npépa, cf. 1 Thess. v. 4; Heb. x. 25: in 1 Thess. the reference 
is made clear by 7. K. in v. 2: here and in Heb. the word enforces 
its own meaning. With this word the imagery of the judgment 
day is introduced; there will be a testing of the materials, not during 
the process of building but when all is finished, in the fire of judg- 
ment. SyAdee will show the work in its true character, expose it. 

Seu dv wupl droxadimrerar, ‘ because fire reveals it, i.e. the work’: 
it is the property of fire to separate the destructible and indestructible 
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parts of any material: and the judgment is a judgment by fire. The 
double work of fire, purifying (Mt. iii. 11, || Lk.; Mk ix. 49) and 
destroying (Mt. iii. 12; 2 Thess. i. 8; Heb. xii. 29), makes it the 
symbolic test (1 Pet. i. 7) of the final judgment. Here Soxuwdoe, 
‘will prove its character’ both by purifying and destroying. Cf. 
1 Pet. l.c.; 1 Thess. ii. 4; Gal. vi. 4. Lietzm. qu. from Test. Abrah. 
(surely copied from this, not the reverse). Heinr. perhaps rightly 
takes 7 yuépa as the subject of aroxadimrera, so Weiss. But the 
general sense is not affected. 

avro, R.V. ‘the fire itself’: the force of this is not clear, esp. as 
the position of a’ré (Joh. xiv. 11(?), 1 Cor. xi. 14 only in N.T.) 
gives it strong emphasis. It is simpler to take aird as resuming 
TO Epyov. 

14. 1o Epyov pevet 6 dw. The work here is thought of not merely 
as the teaching given, but as the characters of the taught as moulded 
by the teaching; it is persons not doctrines that are tested in the 
judgment, at least directly: and the real work of the teacher is to be 
sought in the characters of the taught. If, and so far as, these 
characters stand the test of the fire of judgment, the teacher’s work 
will be proved good. If elements contributed to the character by the par- 
ticular teacher are destroyed by that fire, his work will be proved bad. 

proOov Arpwercs, ‘ he will get paid’ for his work, as the labourer 
whose work is passed on inspection. 

15. Un pwwlyoerat, ‘ he will be fined ’—again, as the workman, who 
puts in bad work, was fined according to Greek building contracts. 

autos .5¢ cwhjceraz. The assumption throughout is that the 
teacher is honest in intention however inferior in execution: the 
teacher whose work is bad will himself experience the fierce pains of 
that testing which eliminates his bad work: but for him with his 
honest purpose they will after all be the pains of purification. 

otrws 88 os Sta mupdés. His saving will be such as can be effected 
by fire; i.e. a saving which involves the destruction of what in him 
is unsound. 

This careful determination of the relation of the teacher to the test 
suggests that S. Paul has definitely in mind those local teachers at 
Corinth whose zeal in putting their hand to the work he appreciates, 
while he condemns their partisan leanings and their unsuitable 
methods. 

16-17. A new thought is introduced with a new simile, sug- 
gested by the preceding but not the same. So far the building has 
been the structure of truth and its results in the lives of individuals 
as the work of the teacher. Now S. Paul returns to the Corinthians 
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themselves and their quarrels and rivalries, and he reminds them of 
the gross impropriety of such dispositions in a society which is 
a shrine for Gop’s indwelling: such rivalries are the destruction of 
such a society; those who indulge in them are active enemies and 
destroyers of Gop’s house, and will meet with destruction at His 
hands. The persons condemned are all, whether teachers or learners, 
who were infected with this partisan spirit. See Introd. p. xxv. 

16. ovx of8are Str. Cf. Joh. xix. 10; Rom. vi. 16 infra, v. 6, 
vi. 2 ff. (6), ix. 18, 24; James iv. 4 only: always an appeal to an 
obvious and acknowledged fact. The conception of the community 
as a shrine of the indwelling of the Spirit was familiar to the 
Corinthians, and ought to have kept them from these mischiefs. The 
interrogative form marks 8. Paul’s surprise and disappointment at 
their failure to draw this conclusion. It is very noticeable that 
this thought is represented as familiar, belonging to the original 
teaching. 

vads Oeod éor?, clearly of the whole community, not merely of the 
separate individuals (ct vi. 19, 2 Cor. vi. 16). Cf. Eph. ii. 21: not ‘a 
shrine of Gop’ but ‘Gop’s shrine’ : the omission of the article merely 
concentrates attention on the character of the society, and does not 
describe them as one of many shrines. 

TO wvevtpa tov Geov. It is ‘by the Spirit’ that Gop now 
dwells in His people, cf. ii. 12, Rom. viii. 9, 14; 1 Thess. iv. 8; 
Jn xiv. 15 f.; not a very common combination, cf. 7rd rvevya K upiov. 

év tptv olxet. The order throws emphasis on év vuiév: for olke, 
cf. Rom. viii. 9, 11 and the same metaphor Heb. iii. 6; 1 Tim. iii. 15 
(olxos) ; 2 Tim. ii. 20: n. 0 ofkos rov Geo = the temple, Mt. xii. 4, 
xxi. 13 (qu.), || Jn ii. 16, 17. 

17. 0cdpe, Peper, the repetition of the word in close juxtaposition 
adds great force to the warning, cf. Rev. xi. 18; @@e(pe. = tends to 
destroy, whether by bad teaching, as the ‘other’ teachers, or by 
partisan tempers, as other members of the community. Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 
33; 2 Cor. xi. 3; Eph. iv. 22 for the sense of moral corruption. The 
word is common with yn, cf. Rev. xix. 2, wodw, etc. ; only once in 
O.T. of the temple, Dan. ix. 26, of its destruction: not appar. in the 
sense of ‘ defiling,’ cf. Edwards. The encouraging of and taking part 
in partisanship is a real breaking up of the union of the society and a 
destruction of it, as far as it goes. 

P0epet +r. 5 Oeds: the judgment here is more decisive than in v. 15, 
because the case is put, by delper, that the man’s motives are bad - 
perh. cf. Ju. 10; 2 Pet. ii. 12. There is possibly a reference to the 
punishment of sacrilege by death in O.T. Lev. xvi. 2; 1 Sam. vi. 6, 7. 
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G&ywos éoriv ‘holy,’ consecrated to Gop’s use, and therefore not to 
be lightly handled by man. Weiss notes that the idea of a new and 
pure temple in which Gop can dwell is a regular feature in Jewish 
eschatology: Isa. xxviii. 16; Enoch xci. 13; Jubil. i. 27: and 
according to Christian teaching, this feature was spiritualised and 
regarded as already fulfilled in the Church. Cf. Jn iv. 21; Rev. iii. 
12; in xxi. 18 the ‘shrine’ has become coextensive with the city (see 
Swete). 

otrwés ore dpets, ‘which shrine, in fact, ye are’: olrwes is 
attracted to the number of vets, cf. év ofs Phil. ii. 15: in 1 Tim. 
iii. 16, Mk xv. 16 there is an attraction in gender, cf. Eph. v. 5. 
Sorts a8 usual expresses general quality of particular referred to, ‘and 
that is what you are,’ cf. Blass, p. 173. N. the strong emphasis on 
jets, concluding the whole series of sentences. 

1s—23. To be taken closely with 16—17: it is the spirit of 
partisanship with its assumption of wisdom in apprehending and 
duly appreciating fhe different teachings given, and its confidence in 
maintaining the favoured teaching and teacher as against others 
(v. 21), which is characteristic of the wisdom of the world and 
directly contrary to the wisdom of Gop. It is clear from this whole 
section (16—23) that the main responsibility for the mischief lay with 
the local teachers and the hearers, and their desperate habit of 
forming parties. Introd., p. xxv. 

18. pydels é. eEamrardro. Cf. 2 Thess. ii. 3: ‘let no one continue 
to persuade (pres.) himself into thinking that the case is other than 
the one stated: rather if any man seems to himself wise in your 
Christian community during the present age, he must make up his 
mind to become a fool in the judgment of this age in order that he 
may be, what he means to be, truly wise. For wisdom as conceived 
by the world of this age is folly in Gop’s judgment, and on the 
contrary what the world calls folly is true wisdom.’ The general 
principle asserted in i. 25 f. is now restated for personal applica- 
tion. The application is to learners as well as teachers, as v. 21 f. 
, shows. 

et ris Soxet codes elvar. For doxe? = ‘seems to himself,’ cf. viii. 2, 
xiv. 37; Gal. vi. 3; James i. 26: it is not what he seems to others, 
but what he seems to himself that is in question. These sentences 
point clearly to teachers, local or imported, who had established a 
vogue in Corinth. A reference to Apollos is impossible. 

év tpiv év te alove rovTp. év in both cases describes the circum- 
stances in which the man forms his opinion and intention ; he is one 
of a Christian society ; he is living in a world to which the Christian 
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society is alien and incomprehensible: he must give full place to both 
these facts in his estimate of true wisdom. 

popes yevéoOw, «.r.A. The antithesis is again put in its strongest 
form, he must become a fool for the world if he is to become wise as 
a Christian. 

19. 4 yap copla, x.t.A. Cf. i. 20 ff. 

wapad t@ Veg, ‘in the sight of, judgment of Gon,’ cf. James i. 27. 

yéyparra: yap, qu. Job v. 13, appy a direct tr. of Heb. (LXX 
6 xkaradapBaywy copovs ev TH Ppovycet). 

Spaccdpevos only here in N.T.; LXX several times, Polyb. 

év Ty twavovpyla atroyv = in their over-cleverness, cf. 2 Cor. xi. 3 ; 
LK. xx. 23. For copia and mravoupyia cf. Plato Menez. 247 a (Meyer). 

20. Ps. xciv. (xciii.) 11, copwy for avOpdmwyv. 

21. Gore pydels x. dv dv@p. sums up the whole argument as it 
affects the readers, and gives a clinching reason. 

adore = and so, therefore; cf. M. p. 209: kavydo€w, cf. Blass, 
p. 223. : 

év dv@pwrrots antithetic to évy xuply, i. 31: whether in themselves or 
in others, in their own wisdom or the wisdom of their teachers. 

wavta yap tpov tory, ‘there is nothing that you cannot call your 
own’ (cf. Rom. viii. 32). Why then make yourselves partisans of 
men? These teachers are all gifts of Gop for your use: the world’s 
wisdom and all it can give, life and death, are alike your opportunities, 
things present and to come are all under your hand: you are masters 
of all and supreme over all: but all this, because you are equally and 
wholly Christ’s, in His hands, under His government, nothing apart 
from Him, even as Christ is Gop’s: an impassioned controverting of 
the false position they had taken, by exhibiting the beyond comparison 
higher position they were forfeiting. 

The vast assertion, rdyra voy, springs immediately out of the 
deprecation of any boasting in men: that boasting took the form of 
asserting allegiance to a particular teacher, claimed to be superior to 
others: ‘we are Paul’s men.’ To prove the futility of such boasting, 
the apostle declares that so far from needing to range themselves . 
under any man, they themselves are owners and masters of all things 
and men. He chooses the strongest possible expression for the 
independence and freedom of the Christian, in face of all persons and 
circumstances, to reduce ad absurdum their petty partisanships. But 
what justification is there for such a vast assertion? It goes in 
explicitness far beyond any assertion of the preceding context. It 
may have had some warrant in what the Corinthians had said or 
implied about themselves (cf. i. 4-8): it is possible that some such 
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expression or thought underlay their claim of wisdom for some of 
their number, and that they were directly influenced by the current 
idea of the Stoic wise man. This is made more probable by iv. 8. 
In 8. Paul’s own thought and expressions, it must be connected with 
his other descriptions in the context of the Christian and the Church 
—as possessed of the Spirit (ii. 12), of the mind of Christ (ii. 16), as 
potentially réAeco: (ii. 6), as examining all things (ii. 15), as the shrine 
in which Gop dwells (iii. 17). It sums these up and puts them in a 
strong dramatic light. But there is a deep contrast between these 
two conceptions. And in putting the claim, as he here does, at the 
very highest, he at the same time, with the strong emphasis of the 
repeated wayra uudv, shows the only, and the adequate, ground on 
which the claim can be based—vyeis 5¢ Xpiorov, Xpiords 52 Oeov. The 
thought recurs, with ample explanation, in Rom. viii. 31-39. And its 
parallel in Jewish thought is indicated in Rom. iv. 13. 

Weiss points out that this idea of supremacy over the world has 
its parallels both in Jewish and Gentile thought. (a) The everlasting 
kingdom or the share in the kingdom promised to the restored people 
of Gop, with its classical expression in the Book of Daniel (cf. Rom. 
lc. and 4 Esr. vi. 59), reappears here either as a present actual 
possession of Christians or as ideally theirs to be realised at the 
Second Coming. (b) The Stoic conception of the wise man, and 
his independence and mastery over all circumstances and goods of 
life, was a commonplace of contemporary and popular philosophy : 
indeed it cannot be said to be limited to the Stoic teaching: indepen- 
dence in the sense of complete self-sufficiency was the aim of all 
contemporary philosophy (avrdpxea, drapatia). 

But these analogies, while indicating a common trend of men’s 
thoughts and aspirations, reveal at the same time such fundamental 
differences, that neither Jewish nor Gentile conception can properly 
be described as the root of the Christian conception. The Jewish 
idea of the kingdom of Gop never really freed itself from the particu- 
larism and nationalism of their religion. The Stoic conception of 
the wise man was essentially individualistic and aristocratic; his 
position, too, was gained by his own self-control and growth in 
wisdom: and further, there is a vast practical difference between an 
idea which put wisdom at the centre and love on the circumference, 
and aimed at self-sufficiency (avrdpxeca), and an idea which found 
love in the nature of Gop Himself, which derived all moral power and 
spiritual enlightenment from Him in whom the love of Gop was 
incarnate, and aimed at complete self-surrender. The actual source 
of 8. Paul’s conception must be found here, as in other cases, in his 
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realisation of the Person of Christ, and the relation of all to Him and 
to each other in Him. No doubt he saw that he had what Jew and 
Greek alike wanted but had never really gained. 

22. tdvra tpeov resumes the great statements of sovereignty and 
ownership, to introduce the qualification and ground. 

28. tpets 8 Xprorov: this gives both the reason for, and the qualifi- 
cation of the preceding: it is only because you are Christ’s, it is only in 
Him, that you occupy this supreme position: as you own Him Lord, 
so and only so do you share His sovereignty: already implied in 
i. 13 f., 30, ii. 16: and applied again vi. 20. The relation implied is 
not that of disciples merely but of an exclusive possession: and 
not merely of subordination involving obedience but of belonging, 
involving community of interest and the duty of service. On the 
bearing of this phrase upon the problems of i. 12, see Introd., 
p. xxviii. ; 

Xprords 8 Gcov: for the climax cf. xi. 3. The dominant thought 
throughout is that of ownership: see preceding note: as their owner- 
ship of all things is based upon Christ’s ownership of them, so this 
last depends upon Christ’s belonging to Gop. ‘As all things are 
yours to use, so you are Christ’s to use, and Christ is Gop’s to use.’ 
The point then of this last clause is first, that it brings the whole 
series of ownership and service to the highest and central point in the 
universe, to Gop Himself; and, secondly, that it regards Christ 
in His relation to the Father, as minister of the Father’s will for all : 
cf. Rom. xv. 8; Gal. iv.4; Mk x. 45 al. Ithas, therefore, its proper 
reference here to the position and work of the Incarnate Son: it is 
not a general theological statement of the relation of the Son to the 
Father, though, of course, it must be taken into account when such a 
theological statement is to be made. 


CHAPTER IV 


1-5. In contrast with their use of their teachers, the true 
- position of the teachers is stated: they are servants of Christ and 
stewards of Gop’s mysteries. The one requisite, in this case, is that 
they should be faithful in the execution of their trust: and that 
faithfulness is not a subject for human enquiry, even for their own, 
but for the Lord, to whom alone they are responsible: all judgment 
must be left to Him, who at His coming will bring to light all that is 
hidden, and give to each the praise which is his due. 

The point is that not only have they been acting on worldly lines, 
and forgetting their own supreme privileges, but they have been 
looking at their teachers from a wholly wrong point of view. The 
section also corrects a possible misconception which might arise from 
iii. 22: their teachers are indeed theirs, but are not responsible to 
them or liable to their inquisition. Its real point is rather the re- 
pudiation of responsibility to man, than the assertion of responsibility 
to Gop: this prevents it from being a mere enlargement on the 
ideas of iii. 5 ff. and shows us that criticism of 8. Paul (and Apollos) 
was a strong characteristic of the parties. 

1. otrws pas «.r.A. The new point is introduced with an 
asyndeton, cf. iii. 10, 16, 18. ovrws points forward to ws. dv@pwaros 
= tts. Thayer ad voc. 2 cft Rom. iii. 28; infra vii. 1, xi. 28; 
Gal. ii. 16. pas is emphatic, we in our place as you in yours belong 
to Christ. 

tanpéras Xp. Cf. Lk. i. 2; Acts xxvi. 16, Acts xiii. 5, a servant 
or subordinate assistant. The work is Christ’s. The thought of their 
belonging to Christ, and being bound to His service, is carried on 
from the preceding section. 

olkovépous pvornplov Geov, ‘stewards of secrets which are Gop’s 
secrets.’ pvo-r. defines the matter with which their stewardship deals: 
@cov marks the person to whom that matter belongs and to whom 
therefore the odx. is responsible. For this use of olxovdyos, cf. Tit. i. 
7; 1 Pet. iv. 10, where mocxidkyns xapiros very aptly illustrates 
pvotnpiwy here. The steward was first and foremost in a position of 
trust, to use another’s belongings for purposes set out in his com- 
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mission, cf. Lk. xii. 42f. pvornplwv, the ‘secrets’ are the Gospel in 
whole and in detail, cf. Rom. xvi. 25; Eph. i. 9, iii. 3,4; 1 Tim. iii. 
16 (following upon the sketch of the character required in ‘bishops’ 
and deacons). 

2. 8 = ‘in these circumstances,’ ‘this being the case,’ only here 
and perhaps Rev. xiv. 12 (al.). Aoumréy ‘for the rest,’ when all is said 
and done; cf. vii. 29, and so usually in S. Paul. 

{yreirar, the one abiding requisite or question in the case of those 
who are stewards. 

Wa...dp.= infin. Cf. xiv. 12, Gal. i. 10, ii. 17; 1 Pet. v. 8; Acts 
(freq.), Evv. Blass, p. 225. morrés, faithful to trust. 

8. pol 8é, he leaves the vaguer plural and asserts his own personal 
position, with a note of challenge. 

els Adxworov, ‘for me it amounts to very little to be examined 
etc.’ éAdxorrov, elative, M. p. 78, 236; for e/s, see M. p. 71f. We 
can say either it is or it amounts to a very small matter. fva... 
dvaxpt0o = infin., see M. p. 210, Blass, p. 228, and v. 2n. 

dvaxpvo, see ii. 14 n. It is criticism and examination of his 
teaching and conduct with a view to passing judgment that 8. Paul is 
thinking of (cf. ix. 3): any such on the part of men he holds light ; 
he is not responsible to them nor have they the means of forming a 
weighty opinion, which could be the basis of a judgment. Nor does 
he examine himself with any such view, however much he may do so 
for purposes of self-discipline and progress. It is important to 
remember that avaxplyw definitely includes the idea of judgment as 
the object of the examination though it describes only the examina- 
tion as preparatory to that. That the Corinthians were inclined to 
examine into S. Paul’s conduct is perhaps hinted also in ix. 3. 

7 vd avOpwrlvys tpépas, or by any human assize: an apparently 
unique phrase, framed by S. Paul here on the analogy of 7. xupiov 
which is described in v. 5. The use of 7 nuépa without genitive iii. 13 
for the day of judgment would help to this use. Weiss cft iii. 13; 
Acts xvii. 31, xxviii. 23, and suggests that it may have been a 
technical term of daily life. But? 

GAN ovdt épavrov dvaxplyw. ‘Why! I do not even attempt to 
examine myself,’ i.e. with a view to such a final judgment. He 
pushes his argument to an extreme: as servant and steward he is 
responsible not to them, not even to himself, but to his Lord: and 
his Lord alone knows enough to examine him. The present is 
‘conative.’ 

4. ovdty ydp énautr@ cvvorda, sc. kaxoy mpdtas, cf. Job xxvii. 6, ‘I 
know no harm of myself,’ Field ad loc. Only here in N.T., but the 
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idiom underlies a frequent use of cuveldnots: see on Rom. ii. 15. The 
reference of course is to his execution of his stewardship. That has 
been whole-hearted. Cf. 2 Cor. i. 12. 

év rovr@, ‘in or by this fact.’ Sedicalopar, ‘I am not acquitted, 
declared innocent’ in the strictly forensic sense. I still have to await 
the examination of the Lord to whom I am responsible. It is a 
mistake to see here a reference to ‘justification by faith.’ The 
reference is wholly to the competence of judgment: whatever self- 
examination may do for repentance, confession and renewed effort, no 
final judgment on actions or character can be within the competence 
of men or of the man himself. That is possible only to the Lord who 
alone knows the man and his work. 

6 5 dvaxplvov pe kipids or. It is remarkable that 8S. Paul 
never uses the anarthrous «xvpios, except in quotations from or 
allusions to O.T. where he is definitely adopting LXX language, or 
after prepositions and in the genitive after anarthrous substantives: 
unless here and Rom. xiv. 6. If xupios in these two passages simply = 
Christ, it is difficult to see why the article is left out. It is perhaps 
better to recognise the absence of the article as emphasising the right 
of the Person indicated to examine and to judge—‘ He that examines 
me is Lord’ and therefore with full powers. See also n. on Rom. l.c. 
This use would be quite consistent with the fact that although o xiptos 
and xvpios (with the limitations mentioned) are frequently used for 
Christ, it is always with a full consciousness of what is implied by the 
name, and not as a mere proper name or synonym. Cf. Kennedy, 
qu. by Milligan, Thess. p. 138, n., ‘The term ‘‘ Lord ’’ has become one 
of the most lifeless words in the Christian vocabulary. To enter into 
its meaning and give it practical effect would be to recreate, in great 
measure, the atmosphere of the apostolic age.’ So here the word 
involves the right to claim service and to judge. 

5. gore, ‘ consequently,’ cf. ii. 21. 

pr...kplvere, ‘give up your habit of judging’: their partisanship 
involved judgments on teachers, and probably on 8. Paul himself. 

kptvere, the outcome of avaxpivew : their examination and criticism 
had led to judgments, which were in any case premature. 

ws dv €AOQ 6 «x. marks the reason of mpd xa:pov, not till then can 
any judgment be passed. 

Ss kal gwrloe x.7.A. He will bring the true means of judgment, 
the revealing of secret wrong and of the intentions of men. Cf. 
Rom, ii. 16. ta xpvmrd rov oxdétovs = the evil motives and deeds 
which are concealed in the present darkness, cf. Joh. iii. 19; 
2 Cor. vi. 14; Eph. v. 11. The gen. limits the reference as in 
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2 Cor. iv. 2, which is wider in xiv. 25, Rom. l.c.; 1 Pet. iii. 4. The 
good secrets that will be revealed as material for judgment are 
included in the second clause, rds BovAds trav kapSiev, both good and 
bad: BovAj only here in 8. Paul of human purposes. | 

kal téte 6 ératvos, and then the due praise, not that which you 
blindly lavish or refuse, will come to each teacher from Gop, not 
from men. The judgment of Christ is the yangsent of Gop. Cf. 
Rom, ii. 29; 1 Pet. ii. 14. 

6-14. These arguments, brethren, I have applied to myself and 
Apollos, not because we need the reminder they give, but for your 
sakes, to teach you by our example the lesson ‘ not to go beyond the 
terms of your commission’: this will prevent anyone of you giving 
himself airs as the champion of his own favoured teacher against his 
neighbour. What ground is there for your airs? For who makes 
you a better man than your neighbour? Any wisdom or power you 
possess has come to you as a gift: and if you have made that 
gift really your own, still you have no ground for boasting as if 
it were not a gift. Have you already reached the pitch of satisfac- 
tion? Is your wealth already all amassed? Have you come into 
your kingdom and are we left outside? Indeed I would that you 
had come into your kingdom, that we might be kings with you. Far 
are we from that—for to my thinking Gop appointed us His apostles 
to be the very least of men, like criminals doomed to death; for we 
were made a spectacle in an arena exposed to gaze for the world and 
angels and men. How is our state contrasted with yours—we fools 
for Christ’s sake, you prudent in Christ; we weak, you strong: you 
glorious, we dishonoured. Up to this very moment we experience 
every degree of want and buffeting and vagabondage, and toil in 
earning our living: met with unfailing abuse, we do but bless; with 
persecution, we can but endure; with slander, we return entreaties; we 
were made like offscourings of the world, dregs of mankind, to this 
very moment. 

The passage begins with stating the billet, so to speak, of his 
argument, it is not to convince himself or Apollos of the nature of 
their mission, but to show how far astray the Corinthians have gone 
in their treatment of their teachers. It then quickly passes to the at 
once root and consequence of this error in the self-satisfaction, 
boastfulness and arrogance of certain persons; and so rises to the 
indignant and impassioned contrast between these comfortable and 
self-satisfied persons and the pains and miseries which the apostles 
themselves suffer in the service of the one Lord. It is clear that the 
partisanship was not only a disease itself but a symptom of even 
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graver mischiefs, threatening to undermine the whole true conception 
of the Christian position. We are to some degree prepared by this 
passage for the tone of c. v. 

Weiss, p. 100, takes this as a direct attack on the community as a 
whole and describes it as unparalleled for satire and bitter irony in the 
letters. He suggests that those who were .true to 8S. Paul were a 
dwindling minority, those who were actively hostile, only a few 
teachers, while the great majority simply looked down on Paul from 
& lofty self-assumption. He considers the whole tone so different 
from the context that it must be explained either by his having talked 
himself angry or by its having been written on a later day when 
fresh news had come. But see below on v. 8 and Introduction, p. xxvi. 

6. pereoynpdrica: peracy.=to change the figure or appearance, 
Phl. iii. 21: mid. to disguise oneself, as.2 Cor. xi. 18-15. So Symm. 
1 Kings xxviii. 8 nererxnudricer (-caro) éavrév. So here, ‘by making 
these arguments turn upon myself and Apollos, I gave them a turn or 
drift different from their true application: they really bear upon other 
people: but in applying them to myself and Apollos I wished to 
illustrate the principles involved and to teach the lesson which we do 
not need but youdo.’ The point seems to be that his argument might 
be taken as involving a criticism on Apollos and himself, and an in- 
struction to them in the true nature of their office, esp. iii. 6-15. He 
here deprecates such an interpretation: the evils that he is combating 
have not arisen from any misconception of the true position on the 
part of himself. or Apollos, but from misconceptions formed by others. 

Who were these others? (1) An interpretation, of ancient and 
long standing (see Field, ad loc.), holds that they were the real leaders 
of the parties at Corinth, whom 8. Paul has abstained from naming; 
and for whose names, in a vein of high irony, he has substituted the 
four mentioned in i. 12. This is an attractive supposition: but it is 
not probable that local teachers would have assumed the position 
indicated: if they had, it would seem likely that the tone taken 
against them would have been more direct and severe (cf. Galatians). 
They could hardly have done so without direct antagonism to S. Paul: 
and here at any rate the evidence scarcely supports that. (2) Con- 
sequently the more usual interpretation now is, that the reference 
is not to those whose names were given to the parties, but to those 
who were responsible for the formation of the parties, the wire-pullers 
at Corinth, who used these great names for their own purposes: in 
doing so they were guilty of breaking up the unity of the Church, 
and of totally misconceiving the true relation of the teacher to the 
taught. That they were acting in good faith, however mixed were 
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their motives, S. Paul here assumes. But he presses with great 
vehemence in this section the inconsistency of their disposition and 
action with the true Christian state. 

On the whole this interpretation seems the more probable. But it 
must be borne in mind that we know only by hazardous deductions 
what was perfectly obvious to both the writer and the readers of the 
Epistle. In this case ravra will refer to the whole of the preceding 
argument. See Introd. p. xxvf. 

Sv tpds, for your sakes: although no doubt there were definite 
persons to blame, yet the Corinthians as a whole had lent themselves 
to this partisan tendency, were all involved in the trouble, and had 
all to learn the lesson. 

tva pdOnre amplifies 5:° ouads. év rptv, in our case, by our 
instance. 

ro My «.7.A.: to marks the following clause as a precept, rule, or 
proverb: here a rule which is to guide Christian practice, especially 
in the matter of progress in Christian knowledge, and the relations 
of teachers and taught. 

My imip d& yéyparras, (1) generally taken as referring to the O.T. 
scriptures, in accordance with the regular use of the word yéyparra 
-by S. Paul, etc., cf. i. 19, 31, ii. 9, iii. 19, ete., then=not to go be- 
yond the lines laid down in Scripture. The difficulty of this inter- 
pretation lies in (a) the vagueness of the reference and the absence 
of all indication as to what Scripture teaching is meant, (b) the lack 
of any appeal to Scripture in the preceding discussion of the position 
and duties of teachers: consequently it is difficult to see how, as 
referred to, Paul and Apollos have been examples of this lesson. 
To meet these difficulties Heinr. suggests that S. Paul’s critics at 
Corinth had accused his teaching of being unscriptural, and that 
he is here quoting a catchword of theirs and meeting them with 
their own weapon. This is possible but without support from the 
context: nothing has been done to emphasise the scriptural character 
of S. Paul’s teaching (as is done for instance in Rom.). If this 
interpretation is adopted we must confess with Lietzmann that we 
do not know enough of the circumstances to make it intelligible. 
(2) But it is possible that yéyparra: here is used in a technical 
sense, but not the usual technical sense. +ypddew was in current 
use for framing a law, an agreement, a contract and so on. xaé’ 
a yéyparrat, xa0’ ws yéyparrat are common forms for referring to an 
agreement and its terms: ovyypad7j=a contract: see Deissmann, 
B.S. 1. p. 108 sq.: Dittenberger, 353, ll. 16, 74 al.; Oxyrh. Papyri, 
11, 246), xad’ a yéyparra:=in accordance with the terms of the agree- 
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ment. This would give excellent sense here—‘ not to go beyond the 
terms,’ i.e. of the commission as teacher : this is just the point which 
has been under discussion, iii. i-iv. 5: and it is the point, too, of the 
next few clauses. It cannot be said to be impossible that 8. Paul 
should have used the words in this sense. See M.M. on ypadw. 

ta pr els vartp,...cf. 2 Cor. vii. 7: in order that none of you, in 
championing his teacher, give himself airs as against his neighbour; 
or in championing the one teacher against the other. The point 
being the wrong rivalries, self-laudations, etc. which partisanships 
have aroused in the Corinthians, the former seems the best; and 
more consistent with the immediate context. For 6 érepos=one’s 
neighbour, cf. vi. 1, x. 24, 29, xiv. 17; Rom. ii. 1, xiii. 8; Gal. vi. 4; 
Phi. ii. 4 (only S. Paul in N.T., rov Erepov v.l. for rov wdyolov, Jas 
iv. 12: no clear case in LXX nor apparently elsewhere). 

dvovotobe, Blass, p. 48, takes this as subjunctive. So Hort, App. 
p. 167: M. p. 54, W.M. p. 362, as (mAodre, Gal. iv. 17: other instances 
due to corruption of text, Gal. vi. 12; Tit. ii. 4 (W.H. subj. in both 
cases). For gvotoicGa: as characteristic of the Corinthian attitude, 
ef. 18, 19, v. 2, vi. 1, xiii. 4: the word occurs only in this Ep. and 
Col. ii. 18; 2 Cor. xii. 20 (subst.). 

7. tls yap oe Siaxplve; dramatic address to an imagined person 
who is puffed up: cf. xiv. 17, xv 36; Rom. ii. 3, 17, ix. 20, xi. 17£., 
xiv. 4 ff. al.: the order throws emphasis on ge. All this superiority, 
claimed by individuals for themselves, is self-assumed: and assumed 
without any personal merit, because in any case whatever they are or 
have is derived through some teacher, it may be, but anyhow 
from Gop. 

Staxp(ve = distinguishes, as superior: cf. xi. 29; Acts xi. 12, xv. 9. 
Lit. simply distinguishes you from others: but it easily gets the 
implication which it has here; cf. diapépev, (1) to differ, (2) to be 
superior to. 

wt 8 tas k.t.A. ‘What have you got which you did not receive 
from another: but if you merely received, why boast, as if it was 
your own doing?’ 

8. 5 Kexoperpévor ioré; ‘have you already had enough and 
more than enough? Is your pile of wealth complete? Are you 
come into your kingdom?’ ef. Rev. iii. 17. In plain prose, all that 
you have got has come to you from others: and you are yet far from 
having got all you need; you can’t pretend that it is otherwise. 
Cf. Phi. iv. 12. 

It is very difficult to accept the usual interpretation which regards 
these plural verbs as addressed to the Corinthians as a whole. The 
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irony of the whole passage is extreme and the rebuke implied is 
bitter. There is nothing parallel in this Epistle, when S. Paul is 
addressing the Corinthians as a whole. This makes it probable that 
he is really thinking of and addressing the local leaders. The transi- 
tion has already been prepared for in v. 6b; it was the leaders who 
were inflated with a sense of their own importance, cf. the ries of 
v.18. Then in v. 7 he picks out one for direct question; cf. the d\dos 
of iii. 10, the ef ris of iii. 17, 18. And now he addresses all these 
fomenters of strife, proud of their own powers and proficiency, and 
secure in their self-complacency. We notice how in all these passages, 
where there is an anonymous reference, there is at once an increase 
of sternness, and an outbreak of bitterness. There was evidently 
present already in Corinth among certain important persons a strong 
antagonism to S. Paul himself. The tone in which 8. Paul deals 
with them here and in iii. 17, iv. 19 resembles closely that which he 
adopts in 2 Cor. x.-xiii., see Introd. p. xxvf. 

kexopeopévot, chiefly Poet. Ion. and late Prose (cf. Niageli, p. 22): 
rare anyhow: for éurlaA\ns (LXX), Ps. xxi. 27 Sm.; oe: cii. 5 (dAXos) : 
not in a bad sense. 

érAXouryicare, EBactredoarte, both ingressive aors.: ‘Have you 
already come into your wealth...your kingdom?’ for Bac. of Chris- 
tians, cf. Rom. v. 17; Rev. v. 10 (on earth), xx. 4, 6, xxii. 5; cf. 
1 Pet. ii. 9; Rev. i. 6, 9. 

Xepls tpov, cf. Heb. xi. 40; Joh. i. 3, xv. 5:=‘apart from us’: 
the following clause shows this to be the meaning rather than 
‘without our aid.’ They, in their self-confidence, were claiming 
a perfection which S. Paul and his like had never claimed: if the 
claim is true, then S. Paul and others are far behind them. 

ovvBactretowpev, ‘that we might gain one kingdom with you’: 
still the ingressive force: for the word cf. 2 Tim. ii. 12 where the 
condition of so gaining is given, as in Rev. i. 9. These brief, pointed 
questions involve a very strong rebuke, but not stronger than can be 
explained by the state of things implied in the preceding chapters. 

9-18. Cf. xv. 30f., 2 Cor. iv. 7f., vi. 3f., xi. 23 f.: only in the last 
passage by way of contrast, as here. This appeal to the outward 
show and present experiences of the apostles’ lives brings out with 
tremendous force the pettiness and folly of the self-satisfaction and 
rivalries of the leaders at Corinth. These passages seem to show that 
the time at Ephesus had been a very stormy one: the one instance 
given in the Acts must have been typical, not solitary, cf. xvi. 9. 

9. Sox ydp, only here, without 87: or infin,: ¢f. Heb. x. 29 (2nd 
pers.) =‘to my thinking.’ 
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dwréSagev, not=exhibited (érédatev) but ‘made to be last among 
men’: cf. Polyb. 6. 58. 11, ras é\wldas awrédectey xevds, irritam reddi- 
derunt spem, Schw.: closely parallel to the use ‘ appoint,’ 7b. 6. 19. 1, 
dmodecxvivat rovs Urdrous, cf. 2 Thess. ii. 4 (Milligan’s note). 

os ém@avarlovs, ‘as men doomed to death,’ a very rare word. 
Wetst. qu. Eustath. ad Il.; al. Dion. H.: possibly of the criminals 
put to fight with beasts in the arena, cf. xv. 32; so Tertullian, ‘ veluti 
bestiarios ’: but Heinr. takes it more widely with Theophyl. Chrysost. 
ws karadlxous. @éarpov favours the former. 

St explains Soxe. O¢arpov éy., cf. Heb. x. 33, ‘a spectacle.’ The 
metaphor is from the exhibitions given by great officials, cf. Bengel, 
‘ Deus agonotheta, ludos edit.’ te xéopo incl. dyyéAos x. dvOpwrors, 
‘the wise man at war with fortune a spectacle for Gop and man’ was 
a favourite Stoic picture, Sen. de prov. 29 al. Lietzm.: cf. 2 Cor. ii. 14 
(with Field’s note) and iv. 11. See below, p. 85. 

10. The contrast in detail.. pets popol...recalls the thought of 
i, 26f. Sid Xprorov, ‘for Christ’s sake.’ e 

11. dyxpe ris apt. wpas, ‘up to this very moment’: whether this 
is to be taken strictly or not, it shows that the time at Ephesus was 
one not only of hard work and progress in the Gospel, but of con- 
tinuous suffering from poverty and persecution. Cf. xv. 32. The 
phrase also marks that this condition of things was a continuation 
of what the Corinthians had themselves witnessed at Corinth. 

Yupverevopey, thus poverty included even want of necessary clothing: 
y. first appears here: in the same sense in Dio Chrys.: =light-armed 
Plut. Dio Cass., Nageli, p. 44, formed as from yupvirns W.M. p. 114. 

kodkadifopeOa, cf. 1 Pet. ii. 20; Mk xiv. 65 (|| Mt.): it is possible 
that S. Paul here as 8. Peter /.c. has consciously in mind a parallel 
between the sufferings of Jesus and the sufferings of His apostles, 
ef. 2 Cor. iv. 10. The word is found only in N.T. and eccl. writers: 
but probably a common word of the time: «éAagos occurs in Ppiebarets 
(Com.) and in Terence. 

doraroupey, ‘we are vagabonds’; cf. Field, ad loc. qu. Aq. Isa. 
lviii. 7, dorarodvras with the hungry and naked. Nageli qu. Galen 
with ddé6vres, 6¢@adpol, loose, shaky; again a word of common speech. 

12. Kal komwpev, ‘and are hard pressed to earn our living’: the 
hardship was not only that while preaching the Gospel they had to 
earn their living by labour, but that great labour was required. 

dpyaLspevor, cf. ix. 6; 1 Th. ii. 9, 2 Th. iii. 8, Acts xviii. 3 of 
S. Paul’s own labours: and gen. 1 Th. iv. 11, 2 Th. iii, 12, Rev. xviii. 
17=to work for a living. It was one of the points in his conduct 
which was most misunderstood; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 7, xii. 11 f., Acts xx. 33 f. 
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AovSopovpevor k.7.A., not only is their state one of poverty and 
contempt: but to the ill-usage which this invites they offer no 
resistance. The primary object of the description is to heighten 
the sense of their abject condition: but beneath the surface, and not 
far, is the appeal to the example and teaching of Jesus (Lk. vi. 28 
and the whole story of the Passion, cf. Rom. xii. 14; 1 Pet. iii. 19), 
even the proud claim that this is the true life recognised by the truly 
wise. This underlying thought comes to the surface in 2 Cor. iv. 10. 

13. tmapakadoupev, ‘we entreat,’ we return gentle words; cf. Acts 
xvi. 39. 

@s wepikabdppata: Epictet. iii. 22, 78, of Priam’s sons, seems to 
be the only other instance of this word=worthless men. In LXX, 
Prov. xxi. 18, it seems to be used as xd@apya for a scapegoat; but not 
elsewhere: = offscourings, refuse, the result of thorough cleaning; 
Lietzm., add. note, qu. Usener as showing that the word was applied 
to the abjects, who were persuaded by being given a ‘very good time’ 
to offer themselves for the annual human sacrifice practised in many 
Ionian cities. But probably this special suggestion of the word had 
now merged in the meaning, ‘ the lowest of mankind, the offscouring, 
scum,’ 

twepifnpoa, lit. something rubbed off in the process of cleaning: 
hence, like wepixd@appa, it came to be used for members of a com- 
munity ‘whose blood was shed to expiate the sins of the nation and 
to avert the wrath of the gods’; cf. Photius, Lez. 8.v. ofrws éwéXeyov 
T®~ Kar’ évaurdv éuBadrAoudvy Ty Oardooy veavia éwi dwaddayy Toy 
ocuvexdvruw xaxav Ileplynua nuay yevot, Fro owrnpia xal drodvTpwors, 
kal obrws évéBadov Ty Oardooy woavel rp Tlocedave Ouclay dmorlyvurtes : 
called at Athens dappaxol, Arist. Ran. 731; Lft ap. Ign. Eph. viii. 4; see 
Jer. xxii. 28 (Sym.); Tobit v. 20 (LXX) dpyvprov...replynua rod 
mwatstov hav yévoro. The most worthless and abject persons were 
chosen for this use, and the context shows that that character is in 
mind here, rather than the thought of sacrifice. 

Tov kéopov...rdavrov, these genitives prob. mark simply the grade 
then occupied by the apostles among men, ‘the world,’ ‘all’: and do 
not suggest (as dudv, Igna. l.c.) that their state and sufferings were 
@ propitiatory sacrifice for all. Weiss takes the gen. as=in the 
judgment of’: but the other rendering is simpler. 

tws dptt, ‘up to the moment of my writing,’ repeats with tre- 
mendous emphasis the d&yp: rijs dpre wpas of v. 11. 

14-21. He does not say these things to rebuke the Corinthians, 
but as a fatherly warning: however many guardians and tutors they 
may have, he is their true father in Christ, whose disposition and 
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ways they should imitate. To help them to do so he is sending 
Timothy, who will remind them of his ways and constant teaching. 
But he has heard that certain persons are counting on his not coming 
and taking a high line: he hopes to come soon, by the Lord’s will, 
and will test the real power of these men. He hopes that the 
Corinthians themselves may so order matters that he will come not 
to chastise, but to show love and gentleness. 

The last three verses give another clear hint of personal opposition 
to 8. Paul. It is clear that amid the promoters of faction there were 
some who had set themselves to detract from S. Paul’s authority and 
to depreciate his conduct and message. So far, too, there is no 
ground for identifying them with any particular party of those 
named: the leaders of more than one party were implicated. See 
Introd. p. xxxiii. 

14. ovx évrpémwv «.7.X., the vehemence of the preceding passage 
leads him to this qualification. 

évrpérety, to rebuke, put to shame, cf. 2 Th. iii. 14; Tit. ii. 8; 
évrpor?, Vi. 5, xv. 34, a late use (LXX and Papp.), to be distinguished 
from évrpémrecOar mid. ‘to reverence’: see Milligan on 2 Thess. l.c. 
vovderov; cf. Acts xx. 31; 2 Thess. iii. 15 (Pauline only). 

15. watSaywyots, see Lit on Gal. iii. 24. The x. was a house- 
hold servant, generally a slave, who under the instructions of the 
father attended to the moral supervision of the child, took him to 
school, and saw generally to his decent behaviour. He was not his 
teacher (d:ddoxados); and, though exercising considerable authority, 
was in a definitely subordinate position, see Plato, Lysis 208. The 
term is applied here to the same persons of local eminence who are 
hinted at in vv. 6-8 (v.n.), guides and guardians of the society, self- 
appointed or otherwise, some of whom had so far misused their position 
as to promote these parties. Both in their boasted relation to the 
named heads, and in their true relation to S. Paul, their subordinate 
position is well marked by this title, cf. iii. 10. 

év Xptore simply =as Christians, in your Christian state. 81d rov 
evayyeAlou= by my (original) preaching of the Gospel. = 

ov wodXots warépas: warip was used both by the Jews and in Greek 
religion to signify the relation of the teacher to the disciple (cf. 
Wetst., Reitz. p. 27), and passed into common use in Christian 
practice, but by S. Paul specially used of his relations to his converts: 
ef. 1 Th. ii. 11; 2 Cor. xii. 14; Gal. iv. 19; of Timothy 1 Tim. i. 2, 
18, 2 Tim. i. 4, ii. 1; ef. Phm. 10; 3 Joh. 4. 

év Xpiorey "Inoov as év Xp. above=as Christians, in your relation 
to Christ. 

F 2 
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16. ptpnral, as children of a parent, cf. Eph. v. 1; ef. ch. xi. 1; 
Gal. iv. 12; 2 Thess. iii. 9. 

17. 8d rovro, because this is our relation, I sent Timothy who is 
in the same intimate relation to me, who will remind you how you 
may so imitate me. 

trepa, cf. xvi. 10: he has already started on his journey. This 
letter sent after his departure by a more direct route will reach 
Corinth before him. T. probably went by Macedonia and might 
be delayed by business on the way. The bearers of this letter would 
travel straight through: but probably not by the direct sea route, if 
it was despatched in the winter. 

Tas dSovs pou tds évy Xp. "I.=my way of carrying out the Christian 
life; cf. Heb. iii. 10 (qu.); James i. 8, v. 20: a common metaphor for 
the practice of accepted principles, frequ. in O.T., cf. wepewareiy — 
1 Thess. iv. 4, etc. The phrase sums up the description just given 
in vv. 9 ff. but on the active side and as inclusive of all S. Paul’s 
way of life. 

KaOds...5u8doke, in giving you the reminder, he will be conveying 
the same teaching as I give everywhere. 

Tavraxov éy rdoy éxkArAnolq, this appeal to the general practice of 
the Church is specially characteristic of 1 Cor., cf. vii. 17, xi. 16, 
xiv. 33, 36. 

18. os pi épx.... ‘as though I were not coming to you’: this is 
the supposition which vives have made and spread, perhaps with the 
hint that S. Paul was conscious of inferior authority and feared to 
confront the situation at Corinth in person. 

épvoobnody tives, see note on v. 8. 

19. rayxéws, soon, without avoidable delay, cf. Phl. ii. 19, 24; 
2 Tim. iv. 9. 6 xvpwos, the Lord Christ, on whose work he is 
engaged. 

yveoopas, ‘I will discover not the talk only...but the power.’ yv. 
is here used for the future of yv@vai=to ascertain, realise, M. p. 113, 
cf. émeyvdcopat, xiii. 12. 

Adyov—Svvapuv, cf. 1 Thess. i. 5; of. contrast w. épyov, Acts vii. 22; 
Rom. xv. 18; 2 Cor. x. 11; Col. iii. 17; 2 Thess. ii. 17. 

20. x BPacwrela rod 806, ef. the close parallel Rom. iv. 17: also 
Col. i. 18, iv. 11: here of the present effect of the sovereignty of Gop 
in the life of the Christian community and individuals. 

21. é pdBSw, armed with a rod, for chastisement and correction : 
Lk. xxii. 49; cf. M. p. 12; Kuhring, p. 43f.; K. qu. Tebt. Pap. 41, 5, 
aviv &ddots wAclooe ev payxalpas wapaycyvouévwy, ib. 48, 19, éredOuv ody 
dAAos...€” SrAos: and points out that it is parallel to the use of & 
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of dress (not really instrumental). He would prefer to show fatherly 
affection and gentleness rather than fatherly discipline. Here again 
we have a hint that the situation was, or might easily become, more 
strained than the general tone of the preceding chapters would 
suggest. He adopts this general tone of treatment, to avoid all 
provocation: but he gives here and there a hint that he has reserves 
of authority, to use if necessity should arise. 

awvevparl re mpattyros, ‘and a spirit of gentleness’: xy. here 
simply =the disposition of S. Paul’s mind towards them, ‘a gentle 
spirit’; cf. Gal. vi. 1 and perhaps in the same sense 2 Cor. xii. 18, 
Phl, i. 27, Rom. xi. 8, qu. Isa. xxix. 10: see Davidson, O.T. Theol. 
p. 178. . 


SuPpPLEMENTARY NoTE 


9. @Oarpov x.r.A. For Stoic | Bonhéffer adds Epictet. ii. 19, 25; 
ili. 22, 59: but he makes the very important remark that the Stoic 
writers use the simile as implying the highest honour, while S. Paul 
uses it to mark the utmost humiliation. 


CHAPTER V 


(b) v.1—vi. 20. Discipline in the Church. 


1-13. A grave offence against morality is reported, and no steps 
have been taken. The case should have been dealt with by the 
Church, through formal excommunication. (6) The indifference 
of the community shows a grave defect of moral tone.which is in- 
consistent with the purity of the new life in Christ. (9) As was 
indicated in a former letter open sin in one of the brethren must 
be dealt with by exclusion, either temporary or final. Discipline is 
@ primary duty of the Church. 

1, 6SdAws «.7.A. The abruptness of the transition is rather formal 
than real. In the last few verses, it has become clear that there is 
a self-satisfaction at Corinth quite inconsistent with their actual 
condition: the last verse has shown that there is need of sharp 
discipline, and 8. Paul contemplates the possibility that he may 
have to exercise this himself. Now he turns to a matter, which 
was the special cause of this apprehension, and urges upon them 
the duty of exercising discipline over their own members. 

dds, ‘It is actually reported,’ R.V. ‘A report is general,’ Ruth. 
A possible meaning which suits this place and vi. 7 excellently is 
given by L. and 8. (q.v.)=in a word, denique—i.e. to put all in one 
word. This gives the connexion with the preceding and introduces the 
single case by which their whole position can be tried. ‘In one word 
it is reported that there is fornication among you,’ etc. The same 
meaning suits xv. 29. In Mt. v. 34 with negative =omnino, not at all. 

d&koverar, cf. Mt. xxviii. 14; Lk. xii. 3; Acts xi. 22, ‘is reported, 
noised abroad.’ 

évy tpiv cannot be taken strictly with dxoverac: the report was not 
limited to Corinth, it has at least reached Ephesus. The sentence is 
a compendium for ax. drt ore év ¥. 3. 

wopvela k.7.A., the case was that a man was living with his step- 
mother, presumably after the death of his father, whether in marriage 
or concubinage is not clear. In any case such a connexion was 
forbidden both by Roman and Jewish law as incestuous, cf. Lev. 
xviii. 8. 
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2. Kal tpets mepvorwpévor toré, ‘and are you, who allow this, in 
a state of high self-satisfaction?’ There is no distinction made 
among the members of the Church, it is a corporate responsibility 
which has been ignored. 

kal ovxl paddov érevOfoare: revOetv is specially used of mourning 
for the dead : so here Ruth. : ‘did not mourn for the loss of a brother’; 
ef. Mt. v. 4, ix. 15 and also 2 Cor. xii. 21. The aor. indicates 
S. Paul’s feeling of what ought to have happened at once on the 
discovery of the act. 

tva x.7.A., the result of such a view of the offence would have been 
the inmnedints removal of the offender from their society: wa is 
ecbatic, expresses result rather than purpose. See M. pp. 206f. 
There is no need to supply any verb such as Bovdopat, rpocevyduevot 
(Ruth.). The point is that this would have been the natural result - 
of such an attitude. At the same time, it is possible that we have 
here an instance of tva w. subj. equalling the imperative: ‘let him at 
once be removed....2 This would give a very forcible turn to the 
sentence: and fully justify the following ydp. For this use of 
wa see M. p. 178f. and cf. vii. 29 and xvi. 16; Mk v. 23, al. 
ap. M. 

Wa ap0y, ‘so that he might have been removed’; cf. tva xprOdouw, 
1 Pet. iv. 6. 

& pécou tpov, ‘out of your society or company,’ ef. 2 Cor. vi. 17; 
Mt. xiii. 49. 

6 Td py. rT. mpdgas; S. Paul avoids naming the man throughout. 

3. éyo pev ydp, in emphatic contrast to duets, v. 2: the pév 
emphasises the contrast=for my part, whatever may have been 
your feelings: ydp explains ta dp6p. 

drav TH o. tapev St to avevipare, cf. Col. ii. 5: he represents his 
view of what ought to have been done, in the strongest possible way, 
by a dramatic description of an imagined judgment in which he takes 
his part with them. He thinks of them as gathered for judgment, 
himself in spirit among them delivering immediate sentence, confident 
in the authority of the Lord so to act, and conscious of the present 
power of the Lord to give effect to action. But it is all imaginary: 
the court has not met: they have neglected their duty: their boast 
of Christian proficiency is a poor boast. There is no thought of 
telepathic action (Bousset): he is thinking of the mutual confidence 
of men who know each other’s minds. wapav 8 tro wvevpare here 
in quite simple, popular sense, ‘ present in the spirit,’ cf. iv. 21. 

75y, at once, on hearing of the matter: kékpixa, ‘have judged’: 
he conceives himself as giving voice to the decision of the court. 
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tov obtws TovTo Karepyacdpevov, cf. Rom. i. 27, ii. 9, vii. 8f., 
‘him who with this aggravation perpetrated this act.’ 

év ro dvdpate +. x. “I., cf. Acts iii. 6, iv. 7,10, xvi. 18; 2 Thess. 
iii. 6=‘on the authority of, as representing,’ defines the right of the 
apostle to pass such a judgment; further defined by the concurrence 
of the Church. The clause is to be taken with the preceding words. 

4. cvvayOévrev «.t.r., the full court is imagined as established, 
S. Paul himself being present in spirit. , 

ovv ty Suvdpe +. x. 4. 'I., it is hardly possible to separate these 
words from cuvaxdévrwy; the repetition of the preposition makes a 
close connexion: not only is the Church gathered together, and Paul 
present in spirit, but there is present too the spiritual power of the 
Lord Jesus; cf. Lk. v. 17; 2 Cor. xii. 9. 

5. wapadovvar tr. +. te Latravg: the infin. is epexegetic: it 
expresses the effect of the judgment of the assembled Church 
delivered by the voice of Paul=‘to hand over to, abandon to the 
power of’; cf. Lk. xii. 58, xxiii. 25. For a similar judgment on the 
large scale of Providence cf. Rom. i. 24-28; Acts vii. 42; 2 Pet. ii. 4: 
and for a parallel case cf. 1 Tim. i. 20 where the occasion is also 
moral delinquency leading to failure of faith though there is no mention 
of the concurrence of the Church (not, therefore, necessarily excluded). 
Tov Tovodroy = the man who has shown himself to be of this character. 
Or it may simply be a form of anonymous reference, as in 2 Cor. ii. 6, 
7; xii. 2. +@ Zaravq, the evil spirit ever on the watch to tempt the 
children of Gop (Mk i. 13; 1 Cor. vii. 5), to get them into his power 
(2 Cor. ii. 11; Lk. xxii. 31; cf. 1 Tim. iii. 6, 7; 2 Tim. ii. 26 &dBodos, 
1 Pet. v. 8; Rev. xx. 2, 10), to hinder their action (1 Thess. ii. 18) 
and to disturb the peace of the Church (Rom. xvi. 20): he is the 
natural ruler where Gop’s authority is disowned (Acts xxvi.18; cf. Col. 
i. 13; 1 Tim. v. 15): he thus causes sin, disease, directly (Lk. xiii. 
16; Acts x. 38 and perhaps 2 Cor. xii. 7) and through his instruments, 
the demons, and has death for his weapon (Heb. ii. 14 dtdBodos). 
Here the conception is that the removal of the man from the company 
of those who are under the protection of the Lord is to abandon him 
to Satan, to do what he will with him, with a final reservation. 

els SAcBpov rHs capKds, ‘for destruction of his flesh.’ This unique 
phrase is in itself susceptible of two interpretations, (a)=destruction 
of his fleshly nature, in the ethical sense, of the sinful tendencies 
and desires of which the flesh is instrument, (b)=destruction of the 
physical element of his nature, by disease and death. The first 
interpretation, if applied here, implies the conception that the 
domination of temptation or sin involves the destruction of these 
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' very tendencies und elements; but this cannot be justified either by 
- Scripture or by experience. Sin has a cumulative, not a self- 
exhaustive effect, and tends to enervate the only power by which 
it can be overcome. It is impossible to understand how Satan could 
be said to bring about the abolition of the sinful character. We. 
therefore have to fall back upon (b): the expected result of the 
judgment is the man’s doom to disease and death as the consequence 
of sin persisted in: cf. xi. 20 and perhaps in part Gal. vi. 8, 
1 Tim. vi. 9. These are the outward signs of the inward, already 
self-chosen ruin. There is nothing here to indicate the expectation 
of a sudden miraculous stroke of disease or death: though on the 
other hand that possibility is not excluded: cf. Acts v. 5f., xii. 22, 
xiii. 11. In any case, whether gradual or immediate, the destruction 
of the flesh is on the one hand Satan’s work, on the other a result of 
the judgment of Gop on sin. 

ta ro trvetpa cwOy év TH HPEpg Tod Kuplov. The final aim of the 
judgment of the Church, and the ultimate hope for the man himself, 
lies beyond his present life in the flesh and looks to the final assize 
of the Lord. The spirit, once in communion with the Lord, may 
still be saved in the last judgment, after the destruction of the flesh. 
Although in all cases the final salvation is received at the last 
judgment, it is difficult to find any parallel to the case here implied, 
of the redemption of the spirit of one who had died in alienation 
from Gop. Possibly Rom. xi. 25f. involves this conception. In 
1 Pet. iv. 6 we may have a nearer instance. The spirits there 
referred to are represented as sinners judged, as all men are judged, 
by death in flesh: but to them in their prison the Gospel was preached 
by the disembodied Lord, wa féow xara Oedv mvevparr. This man 
regains what they first gained after death. It is however possible 
that 8. Paul may have regarded the process of the é\e@pos 77s capKds 
as itself disciplinary; so the Fathers take it (see Cramer’s Catena ad 
loc., Chrys. and Origen): but no hint of this thought is given by the 
language of this passage. 

For the whole passage see Add. Note A, p. 252. 

6. ov kaddov To katxnpa v. He passes from the treatment of the 
offender to the light the case throws upon the moral standard of the 
Corinthians: and with the.word xavynua returns to v. 2 and iv. 19. 
caddy implies moral excellence, and a high standard. Kat xnpa here 
practically = xavxnors, cf. 2 Cor. v. 12. 

ovx otSare St, the appeal to an acknowledged fact—here to pro- 
verbial truth. 

pixpad Cun SAov To dbpapa tumor: : the point is not that a single evil- 
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doer may corrupt a whole community: but that moral obliquity in 
one direction infects the whole moral character; cf. Mk viii. 15, ||s; - 
here, their indifference in face of this sin causes and reveals a low 
moral standard; cf. Gal. v. 9, Lightfoot’s note. Then the proverb 
suggests an allegory, from the celebration of the passover: and the 
allegory suggests an interpretation of their relation to Christ. 

7. THY wodatdy tipny, the old low level of heathen moral judgment, 
in nothing more sharply contrasted with Christian morals than in its 
view of sexual morality. The clearing out of the leaven, in preparation 
for the feast of the Passover, marked the complete break with the old 
life of Egypt, and the preparation for the new life of the chosen people; 
ef. Exod. xii. 15. wadatdv; cf. Rom. vi. 6; Eph. iv. 22, the radacds 
dv@pwmos, the old heathen character, is a close parallel in idea. 

tva ire véov dipapa, the whole context emphasises the social effect 
of moral judgments: the véov ¢vpaua here refers to the whole society, 
not merely the individual. 

KaQws tore d{upor, ‘even as you are individually unleavened,’ free 
from this poison, i.e. by right of your new life in Christ. He 
insists upon the ideal character of the individuals as members of the 
society. You are so by calling: you must respond to the calling and 
be so in fact. Cf. exactly Rom. vi. 1-4. | 

8. Kal ydp Té waoyxa Hpaov éri0n Xprords, ‘ for of course’ (cf. viii. 5, 
xi. 9, xii. 13, 14) ‘our passover was sacrificed, even Christ’: explains 
xa0ws éore &f.: and uses the double aspect of the passover—a sacrifice 
for redemption of the firstborn as representing Israel, then redeemed 
out of Egypt, and a feast imparting a character to the new life—to 
enforce the lesson drawn from leaven. The first part of this con- 
ception is found in 1 Pet. i. 18, the thought of redemption from a 
previous state of warala dvaorpogp? into a new life in Christ. For the 
connexion of redemption with the paschal lamb see Hort’s note 1 Pet. 
pp. 79f.: and for the conception of Christ as the paschal Lamb, here 
clearly implied to be familiar, cf. Joh. xix. 36; Rev. v. 6, xiv. 1-5 al. 
and perhaps Joh. i. 29, 36. The ref. in Acts viii. 32 however is to 
Isa. liii. 7. This is the only place where rdoxa occurs in'S. Paul, 
and the only place in N.T. where it is used otherwise than literally 
of the Jewish Passover. The reference in the aor. (é7¥6n) is to the 
sacrifice of the Cross. For 6. ro rdcxa,of the slaying of the lamb, 
cf. Deut. xvi. 5. 

adore éoprdfwpev, ‘and so (M. p. 209) let us keep festival.’ The 
paschal feast was prolonged for seven days, during which no leaven 
was used: this is taken as a type of the Christian life as a perpetual 
feast of the redeemed; cf. the spiritualising of the idea of 6vela in 
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Rom. xii. 2; Eph. v.1; 1 Pet. ii. 5 (Hort, p. 112). It is possible 
that there is a secondary reference to the Holy Eucharist; but here 
the stress is laid not on the support but on the character of the new 
life é& dgvuos x.7.A., not on the feeding upon the Offered Victim but 
upon the redemption to a new life gained by the sacrifice. The 
analogical character of the whole passage forbids any conclusion as 
to the date of the Epistle. 

pydt év k.r.A. explains uh év ¢. wan. 

xaxlas kal tovnplas: «xaxia in 8. Paul generally=malice; cf. 
Rom. i. 29; Eph. iv. 31; Col. iii. 8. wownpta is ‘badness,’ ‘ worth- 
Jessness,’ ‘wickedness’ in itself, cf. v. 13, Rom. i. 29 where it is 
followed by two of its specific forms m)eovetia, xaxla. 

dArkpwlas Kal dAnOelas, ‘sincerity and truth.’ ¢lAuxp. = the 
harmony of words and actions with convictions: &An@. the harmony 
with reality (Edwards): elA.)(xawn\evovres 2 Cor. ii. 17: the adj. 
Phl. i. 10 the result of doxiudvew ra dtaddpovra. Both here mean 
moral qualities—consistency and truth—in contrast with the com- 
bination in the Corinthians of self-satisfaction with indifference to 
flagrant sin. The mention of these wider bad and good qualities, 
rather than dxadapola and xadapérys, shows how 8. Paul conceived 
the ‘leaven’ to work. : 

The analogy here drawn between the passover and the life of the 
redeemed as a whole, may be compared with the teaching of Jn vi. 

Weiss points out that only here does S. Paul compare the death 
of Christ to the slaying of the paschal lamb: elsewhere to the offering 
of the Day of Atonement (Rom. iii. 24): and he concludes that the 
idea belongs to the original community: whether it is to be taken as 
supporting the Johannine date of the Crucifixion, he hesitates to 
decide. 

9. Two matters of practice are involved in the particular case 
discussed in the preceding section, (1) the rule of Church intercourse 
with open sinners, (2) the rule of Church discipline in dealing with 
such. These are treated now in a more general way. 

typaya ipiv &y rH émorrody, ‘ I wrote to you in my letter.’ The 
natural reference in these words is to an earlier letter written to 
Corinth; and the turn of phrase suggests that the letter from Corinth 
which S. Paul is now answering was itself an answer, while raising 
other questions for his consideration (vii. 1). Some commentators 
hold that the fragment referred to is preserved in 2 Cor. vi. 14—vii. 1: 
but the arguments for the excision of that passage from its present 
context are inconclusive. 

pr cvvavaplyvucGar: v.11, 2 Thess. iii. 14 only: LXX, Hos. vii. 8 A. 
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(with év), Ezek. xx. 18; Dan. Th. xi. 23 (subst.), combined with 
éutdoovres Aristeas 142: the cpd = to have detailed or regular intercourse 
with, to associate with: tr. ‘to refuse to associate with.’ 

10. ov wavrws, ‘not meaning absolutely’: o} with éypaya subaud. 

Tod Kéopov tovrov=human society in contrast with Christian 
society, cf. rovs gw )( rods ow v. 12: Christians are in the world 
but not of it. 
Tots wAeovéxrats k.7.A., he extends the principle to cover the case 
of other open sinners of the graver kind, apparently not mentioned 
by him in this connexion in the former letter. wdAeovéxryns=in the 
widest sense, the man whose aims are dictated by self-interest, by 
the desire to gain advantage over others: it therefore may be used 
to describe any conduct which takes advantage of the weakness or 
ignorance of others: thus it is found in connexion with poxela and 
dxaBapoia (Mk vii, 22; Eph. iv. 19, v. 3) not as meaning impurity 
specifically, but as defining one principal character in such conduct, 

with e/dwAoAarpla (Col. iii. 5) as marking the falseness of the aim 
which man then puts before himself; and in a list of names to cover 

_ all vices (Rom. i. 29). When it is used to describe a specific sin, it 
=covetousness (Lk. xii. 15; 2 Cor. ix. 5; 1 Thess. ii. 5): cf. Eph. v. 5. 

kal dpragfiv, vi. 10; Mt. vii. 15; LK. xviii. 11 only (cf. dpray} 
Mt. xxiii. 25; || Lk.; Heb. x. 34):=robbers, describing, as within the 
general term m)ecovetia, the particular class of barefaced robbers, 
whatever the object of their robbery. 

4 elSmAoddrpats, a third class including all who fail in loyalty to 
Gop. Although idolatry, as things were, involved impurity and could 
also be described as wAcovetia, here it is named as a distinct class of 
evil—transferring what is due to Gop to other self-chosen objects 
of worship. The classification is not scientific or exhaustive but 
typical—violation of the persons, of the status and property of others, 
and disloyalty to Gop. 

éwel, ‘otherwise,’ i.e. if this had been my meaning; ef. vii. 14, 
xv. 29; Rom. iii. 6 al. See Field on Rom. xi. 22. 

wdelXere, ‘you must have...were bound to,’ sc. if this was your 
duty. The insertion or omission of the dv with these verbs expressing 
duty, necessity, etc. is at choice, see Blass, p. 206, M. p. 200f. 

dpa, ‘after all’—contrary to what you were taught and led to 
expect, so with éwel vii. 14. 

é& rod xéopov e€ed@cty =‘to give up all dealings except with 
Christians,’ assumed to be impossible as things were: xéouos as 
in v. 10. 

11. viv 8 typapa: (1) ‘but now I write’ taking the aor. as 


a 
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epistolary and the véy as temporal: but this would imply an admission . 
of the meaning of his former letter which he has just denied: so 
better (2) ‘but as things are, in reality, I wrote...’ for viv in this 
sense cf. vii. 14, xii. 18, 20. 

édv tis GSdeAgdes dvopaldspevos, ‘if one who goes under the name of 
brother,’ who passes as a member of your society. The name involves 
an argument, cf. vii. 12 f., viii. 11 f., 1 Thess. iv. 6, Rom. xiv. 10f.; 
it is a general name for Christians, Phl.i. 14. For the principle cf. 
2 Thess. iii. 6. It is the favourite form of address in all 8S. Paul’s Ep. 
and was the current description of Christians among themselves to 
mark the intimacy of their union. It is found too in heathen societies, 
cf. Deissm. B.S., p. 82f.; Milligan, Pap., p. 22n., Witk. index. 

q mépvos «.t.A., the two new classes are Aoldopos and wébvoos. For 
r. cf. vi. 10 only: vb iv. 12, 1 Pet. ii. 23: for uw. vi. 10 only. The 
presence of men of these types in the Church shows that the moral 
consequences and even the specifically religious consequences of 
baptism were not clearly realised. But that is a lesson we lear 
from many parts of the Epistles. See also Hast and West, April 1915, 
pp. 141f. and 158 ff. 

pydt cvver Oey perh. points especially to common meats: but hardly 
to the Lord’s Supper, the exclusion from which would be an early 
stage in discipline. Note that this is a less intimate association than 
cuvavaplyvua Gat. 

12. tl ydp po...., ‘what have I to do with judging...,’ perh. cf. 
Joh. ii. 4; Blass, p. 177. Weiss cft Epictet. ii. 17, 14, iii. 22, 66. 

rous t&w, cf. Mk iv. 11, 1 Th. iv. 12, Col. iv. 5 only: the phrase 
shows that the limits of the Christian society were sharply marked. 
The Jews spoke of the Gentiles as ol &w (Weiss, Lft Hor. Heb. on 
Mk iv. 11). | 

ovxl Tots tow «.7.A., ‘Is it not those of your own body who are the 
subjects of your judgment?’ The question emphasises at once the 
limits and the duty imposed by their office of discipline. He sub- 
stitutes the tuets for éyc (uot) because they had been slack in this 
matter; he reminds them of this even while clearly defining the 
limits of their jurisdiction. 

13. Tovs St tw 6 Oeds xplve: cf. Rom. ii. 12 f., iii, 19 f. 

é&dpate «.7.A., Deut. xxii. 24 (€tapets), where the removal is by 
death by stoning. But as the immediate reference is to the in- 
junctions py cuvavaulyvvcba and unde cuvecBlav, the quotation does 
not oblige us to interpret vv. 2, 5 as involving a sentence of death. 
The offender is to be removed from the society and left to the judg- 
ment of Gop as one rév gw. 


CHAPTER VI 


1-11. The second point suggested by the case vv. 1-9 is now 
expounded—the failure of the Church in its duty of discipline, now 
treated in regard to disputes on lesser matters between members. 
The practice had grown up, or never been abandoned, of taking these 
disputes to the law courts, a confession of weakness and a cause of 
scandal. It would appear that the Church had recognised the duty 
of settling such disputes itself, but taken no pains about the persons * 
appointed to carry it out: consequently these voluntary courts were 
not accepted as adequate. The connexion is made by the repetition 
of the important word (xplvew—xplvecOar), without any connecting 
particle. 

(1) Law processes between Christians are actually taken into 
heathen courts: it is admitted that Christians will judge the world 
and even angels: are they unfit members of courts of least moment, 
for deciding the transitory matters of everyday life: for such matters 
are men whom the Church holds of no account to be taken as judges ? 
Are there no wise men in the Church of Corinth who can decide 
between brethren? (7) that name itself shows that you suffer defeat in 
the fact that you go to law, rather than bear injury: yet you inflict 
injuries and that on brethren, (9) forgetting the elementary lesson 
that no wrongdoer in any kind has any part in Gop’s kingdom. 
(11) But all such wrongdoing was at an end for you when you were 
washed, consecrated, justified in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the Spirit of our Gop. 

ToApa tis vp., ‘can any of you bring himself to...,’ cf. Jude 9, 
2 Cor. x. 12, and perhaps in other passages. 

mpaypa Exwv mpds t. &., cf. P. Oxyr. 743 (Witk. 57) ef 52 xal xpds 
GAdous elxov mpdyua=a process, lawsuit: ‘often in papp.’ Deissm. 
B.S. 1. p. 60, 80 rpayparixés = magistrate (Witk. 47, 18). 

Tov trepov, ‘a neighbour,’ ‘his neighbour,’ see iv. 6 n. 

xplveor@ar, cf. Mt. v. 40, mid.=‘to try to get a judgment, to go to 
law.’ 
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érl trav &8lxev: for él, cf. Acts xxiv. 19, 20, al., 1 Tim. vi. 18, 
‘before’ as judges. &8cKot, a description of heathen with special 
reference to their capacity for judging. 

2. # ovx olSare, an appeal to acknowledged fact. 

of d. T. k. Kptvotow, cf. Mt. xix. 28; Apoc. xx. 4; Dan. (Theod.) 
vii. 22; Henoch i. 19 (Lietz.); Wisdom iii. 8. 

Weiss carries back the idea to such sayings as the promises of 
the Lord that the poor, the elect etc. should share the kingdom of 
Gop, i.e. share His sovereignty and therefore, according to Oriental 
ideas, His prerogative of judging; cf. Mt. xix. 28 || Lk. xxii. 28f.; 
Rev. xx. 4. §S. Paul ‘can therefore appeal to it as well known and 
established. : 

év vpiv in forensic sense=‘in your court,’ cf. xiv. 11, Polyb. freq. 
=coram judice (Schw. ind.). 

kptrnplwy, cf. Jas ii. 6: in Polyb.=the court, the judges: =‘are 
you unworthy to sit in courts of least importance,’ ‘to judge matters 
of smallest importance.’ Weiss argues strongly for the meaning 
‘cases’: but no clear instance of the meaning is quoted: and the 
ordinary meaning given above suits the sense. 

3. dyy&Aous kptvodpev, ‘we shall judge angels.’ The words show 
what is included in rdv xédcpov, cf. iv. 9. dyyédouvs anarthrous lays 
stress on the class of being, not men only, of our own class, but 
angels, naturally superior, the highest class of created things. No 
description is given to indicate this or that class of angel as subject 
to this judgment: but angels have fallen (2 Cor. xi. 14), can err 
(Gal. i. 8), and note the Seven Letters (Apoc. i.-iii.): n. also 
1 Tim. v. 21: Lietzm. cft Apoc. Baruch li. 12, ‘Moreover there will 
then be excellency in the righteous surpassing that in the angels’ 
(Charles, Esch. p. 282). On the judgment of angels cf. Charles 
ib. 218 (qu. Henochi., ‘the Head of Days will appear, and with Him 
the Son of Man to execute judgment on all alike, on the righteous 
and the wicked, on angel and on man’). But the idea that elect 
men will judge angels seems to depend on Daniel vii. 17-18 where 
the holy ones of the Most High are represented as possessing the 
kingdom and exercising judgment under the supreme Judge on His 
throne. The ‘holy ones’ here as generally in Dan. are the ‘ saints,’ 
men who have been faithful throughout the reign and persecution of 
the beast. On this line 8. Paul speaks of ‘all His holy ones’ coming 
with the Lord Jesus, 1 Thess. iii, 11-13; in 2 Thess. i. 7-8 angels 
accompany the Lord, but He is ‘ glorified in His holy ones’: cf. also 
Mt. xii. 41. That the saints judge angels, seems to be part of the 
prerogative, which they as having overcome share with the Son of Man, 
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who is judge at least partly by His experience of human nature and 
His victory over sin in His human nature; see Abbott, Son of Man, 
pp. 219-225. 

pyrcye Brotukd ; unreye only here in N.T. = nedum, ‘not to speak 
of,’ see Blass, p. 254: M.M. s8.v. ye. It is perhaps better to put a; 
after xkpwoduer, as well as after Buwrexa: as the two judgments refer to 
different occasions (cf. Heinr.), Puwwrd, cf. Lk. xxi. 34, Lobeck (ap. 
Rutherford, Phryn. p. 459) qu. xpetac Bwerexal Philo; Diod. al. 
So Polyb. iv. 73, 8 Bewrixda ouvaddAdypara private contracts, tb. xiii. 
1, 3: Bwrexa ciuBora Tebt. Papp. p. 161. ‘The common issues of 
daily life’ R., business matters. See M.M. s.v. 

4. Piorud...cpiripia, ‘If you do (day éxnre, contrast ef xplvere 
above) keep courts for business matters,’ implying that they ought not 
to want any such. ypév ody: in Class. Gk this combination of 
particles ‘is specially used in answers with a heightening or correc- 
tive force,’ and in N.T. pevovy (sic) is found. So Lk. xi. 28 (in the 
first place in the sentence) and pevovrye Rom. ix. 20, x. 18; Ph. iii. 
8. No instance is found in LXX. The two particles are, on the other 
hand, frequently foundin LXX and N.T. each with its distinct sense 
—ovv = well then, and pév preparing for a contrast in a succeeding 
sentence. It is difficult to see the force of the former meaning, if 
assumed here: we should expect rovs éfovGernudvous nev ovv-—the con- 
trast being between the saints who are to judge angels, and the 
judges allowed by the Church for mundane matters. But for this we 
should also require an emphatic nets or of ayo in the preceding 
clause. If we take, as seems most consistent with usage, the second 
meaning—‘ well then, if even you hold a court of business matters, on 
the one hand,’...we must assume the suppression of a dé clause —‘ but if 
for eternal matters, you yourselves judge.’ This makes good sense, 
as re-enforcing the inconsistency of their conduct. For the suppres- 
sion of the dé clause, cf. Col. ii. 23; 1 Thess. ii. 18, and class. 
parallels, cf. Blass, p. 267. 

Tovs éfovlevnpévous év ry €xxA. In accordance with the whole 
drift this must refer to the heathen courts and rovs éfov@. = the very 
people whose judgment and standards the Church has set aside as 
without value, by its adoption of totally different standards. Cf. 
xvi. 11; Rom. xiv. 3, 10; 1 Thess. v. 20 for this meaning of é£ov@. : 
for the form (o¥6.), cf. Blass, p. 24. Plut. uses etovdevifw: otherwise 
no||form outside LXX, N.T. év rq éxxAnolg then = in the judgment 
of the Church, cf. év §. v. 2: Christians go for judgment to those of 
whose character the Church takes no account. The order (prep. 
clause after the subst. or adj. with article) is frequent. 


ase 
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_ Tovrovs: 7. referring to 7. é&. emphasises the character thus de- 
scribed and (see quotation in Wetst.) the strangeness of the action : 
cf. ovros in Lk. xv. 30, xviii. 11: Blass, p. 171. 

xa@(Lere trans. only here and Acts ii. 30, with d:cacrny, etc. in class. 
use for ‘ appointing’ judges, cf. Dan. vii. 10; so Field here. With the 
above interpretation of rods efovd., xabigere = ‘choose as your judges.’ 
Weistein qu. Galen mwayras dv@pwwrous xadite. dtxacras; so Weiss 
= appeal to them as judges. MHeinr. adds Greg. dtxaords rovs xarn- 
yopous xabifouev. The use is quite intelligible, though not widely 
supported. The sentence is an indignant or surprised question; 
others make it a statement ; others a sarcastic command (imper.). 

5. «mpos évrpomyy v.A. Cf. xv. 34; vbiv.14n.; pass. 2 Thess. iii. 
14; Tit. ii. 8, ‘to shame you’: the verb frequent in this sense in later 
Greek and papp. Cf. Witk. 29, 30 n., Milligan on 2 Thess. iii. 14: 
the subst. is used = ‘reverence’ in Soph. Polyb. Joseph. al. (Thayer) 
L. and S. refer for the sense of ‘shame’ to Hipp. 23, 34. So LXX. 
It refers to what he has just said. 

ovTws ovk ~ve «.t.A. developes the point of wpos évrporny. ovtws 
‘Is the case such that...’: €ve Ion. form of év, ‘retained in the Attic 
idiom like rapa, without the substantive verb,’ Hort on Jasi.17. Cf. 
Gal. iii. 28; Col. iii, 11; not merely ‘there is not’ but ‘there 
cannot be’ or ‘ cannot be found.’ 

ovdels codes : there is a sting in the word, cf. i. 18f. 

Staxpivar. Cf. xiv. 29, to decide (aor.) between the two litigants, to 
arbitrate. 

dvd, péoov +. a8. a. ‘ between his brother and another’; a laxity 
of letter writing (Lietz.), Wetst. cj. rwv abeXgwv. There is much to be 
said for the conjecture: no parallel to the elliptic construction has 
been noted. +. dSeAdov a., the explicit meaning of the relation 
emphasises the unnaturalness of the situation. 

7. 78y pev odv, ‘well then, it is, in the first place, already a 
lost cause when you come to having actions at all’: here again pév 
emphasises by hinting at a suppressed 6¢ clause—‘ to go further and 
plead before unbelievers is worse than an yrrnua.’ 

éAws again perhaps = ‘in one word’: or ‘actually,’ as in v, 1— 
frrypo ‘a defeat, a cause lost,’ so Chrysost. (ap. Field), cf. Rom. xi. 
12n., and see Field, ad h. 1. 

Sr xp{iara «.7.A. the fact that you engage in lawsuits... = the 
verbal subst. of xplver@a:, to go to law; a very rare use. Aesch. 
Suppl. 397; LXX, Exod. xviii. 22 only. Perhaps tr. ‘you get judg- 
ments among yourselves,’ but we should expect xaé’ éavrwv; still 
see Blass, p.134. For éavrav = dAAndwr, Blass, p. 169f. 
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dSictobe—dtromrepetoGe, ‘let yourselves be wronged—robbed,’ mid. 
Cf. M. Aurelius ii. 1, iii. 11 (Robertson) and quotations ap. Wetst., 
ef. Plato Gorg. p. 509 c. 

8. dAAd pets «.7.A. So far from following the Gospel rule you 
inflict injury yourselves. 

9. 1 ovx olSare, do you sin from ignorance ? 

G@Siucor, suggested by adixe?re and put by position in sharp contrast 
to deov B. 

Geod BactAclay without article here and 10; xv. 50; Gal. v. 21 only, 
emphasising the character of the kingdom: only here in this order; 
see preceding note: the kingdom here is perhaps regarded as future : 
but the fut. of the verb may here express nothing more than a general 
statement of conditions. Gop’s kingdom involves moral conditions, 
without which none can have it. This echoes the call to repentance 
in the preaching of John Baptist and the Lord. 

KAnpovopycovetyw, ‘come into possession of’: the tr. ‘inherit’ is 
really misleading : the verb and substantive simply express ‘ sanctioned 
and settled possession’ (Hort, 1 Pet., p. 35) without reference to the 
means by which that is attained. 

py tAavaobe, cf. xv. 33; Gal. vi. 7; Jas i. 16; cf. 1 Joh. iii. 7; 
Lk. xxi. 8, ‘in each case the danger lies in some easy self-deception, 
either springing up naturally within or prompted by indulgent accept- 
ance of evil examples without. The wandering forbidden is not from 
right action but from a right habit of mind concerning action.’ Hort, 
James, l.c. Lietzm. points out that this is a common formula of 
appeal in the Diatribe; cf. Epictet. iv. 623, m. 22, 15. 20, 7. 

ovre mépvot k.t.A. 8. Paul now goes beyond the case dealt with in 
vv. 1-8 and takes a wider sweep. For this catalogue cf. Gal. v. 19-21 
and Rom. i. 31 n., Eph. v. 5, and see Lietzm. Rom. i. 31 excursus: 
for relation to Stoic and Jewish similar catalogues, see above v. 10 n. 

The series is not strictly systematic, but the sins fall roughly into 
two classes; (1) sins against self, by incontinence and self-indulgence ; 
(2) sins against the neighbour, by injustice, theft, railing; elSwdo- 
Adrpas is perhaps included in the former part of the series, because 
of the close connexion of idolatry and sexual immorality in con- 
* temporary practice, especially at Corinth. A0olSepa, the freedom 
of personal abuse allowed among the Greeks is strikingly illustrated 
in the great speeches of Demosthenes and other Attic orators. ‘A 
fragment of the written (or unwritten ?) ‘‘Catechism of the Primitive 
Church,’’ as in Gal. v. 19-21,’ Weiss. 

11. «al ratra, ‘and all these things,’ a more emphatic and even. 
horror-stricken expression than the mere roofro. re before you 
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became Christians—you used to be. Cf. Robinson, J.T.S. va. p. 194. 
Cf. East and West, Jan. 1914, p. 35: ‘In that mission (Dornahal, 
Hyderabad) there are now 1500 adherents. In an address of welcome 
to the Bishop they said that before their conversion six years ago 
_ every single man and woman among them was a drunkard and a 
thief.’ 

dA\Aa aredovcacGe «.t.A. N. the force of the repeated ddd, so 
2 Cor. vii. 11; cf. i. 26. The aorists and év r@ ovéduar: all point to 
Baptism as the definite event referred to. The verbs then describe 
preeminently the work of Gop upon them, constituting His claim and © 
their responsibility, cf. Rom. viii. 30. The consequences are drawn 
explicitly in Rom. vi. 17 ff. Only in awedovcac Oe (mid.) is there a 
reminder of their part in this decisive transaction = ‘ you had your- 
selves washed free from all these things’: the washing was the work 
of Christ, but they had offered themselves for it, cf. Acts xxii. 16 
(mid.) and Aourpévy Eph. v. 26; Tit. iii. 5: on mid. see M. p. 154 ff., 
162f. yidiobynre, ‘ye were consecrated,’ cf. i. 2, of the divine con- 
secration to the new life and character by the gift of the Holy Spirit: 
ef. Rom. xv. 16; 2 Thess. ii. 13; 1 Pet. i. 2. 

&&ixarwOynre in the regular Pauline sense of Gop’s response to their 
act of faith, ‘ye were justified.’ While ydo@nre emphasises their 
responsibility, éd:ca:w@nre gives the ground for hope that they will be 
enabled to fulfil their responsibility: Gop’s assistance is assured by 
His fundamental attitude and act towards them, cf. Rom. iii. 24 f., vi. 

év rp Ovopare T. k. y. I. Xp.: with Bawrifoua, Acts ii. 35, viii. 16 
(év), x. 48, xix. 5 (els), cf. xxii. 16; Mt. xxviii. 19. 

kal év trp mvevpart r. 0. 4. Cf. Rom. viii. 9 n., 11, 14; supra 
ii. 11 f., iii. 16; Eph. iv. 30; 1 Thess. iv.8; 1 Joh. iv. 2. 

The two clauses describe the fundamental character and power of 
the Christian life, given in baptism. It is a life in Christ, given in 
His name: and a life in the Spirit, given by Him and lived in His 
power. It is consequently wholly separate and diverse from the old 
heathen life and demands new principles, practices and habits. The 
contrast is expressed elsewhere as that between the old man and the 
new man, as a death and resurrection (Rom. vi. 1-6), as a new birth 
(Tit. iii. 5; 1 Pet. i. 3, 23). Here it is expressed without metaphor 
as the direct meaning of baptism. 

It is possible that we have here a hint of the use of the triple Name 
in baptism. Cf. Robinson, J. T. S. vm. p. 194. 

12-20. In the last two sections (v. vi. 1-11) S. Paul has dealt 
with two grave irregularities at Corinth, one particular, one common. 
In this section he deals more fully with the question of sexual sins, 
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which he has already referred to in v.9. The connexion of the three 
sections is not obvious. But there is a common element which 
appears in all, and that is, the failure on the part of the Corinthians 
to apply their faith to the decision of moral questions, whether the 
morals of sexual relations or the morals of social and economic | 
relations. They had not realised how comprehensively all details 
and relations of life were dominated by the union with Christ effected 
in baptism. They knew that they had entered upon a new life in the 
spirit: they concluded that this life was sharply distinguished from 
the old life of flesh, but they interpreted this distinction as merely 
negative, as though the new life was simply an experience on a 
different plane, leaving the old life a matter of indifference, instead of 
interpreting it as a condition which transformed, remade, and used for 
new purposes the whole of man’s nature. It had not occurred to 
them, or at least to all of them, that the natural relations of sex, or 
the ordinary dealings of man with man in civil and economic society, 
came under the new influence. Consequently they tolerated conduct, 
in these respects, which to us seems utterly irreconcilable with 
Christian principle. But, in fact, the connexion of morality and 
religion, the moralising of religion and the spiritualising of morality, 
was to the pre-Christian world very largely a new and strange idea. 
What to us seems obvious, is in fact one of the most hard-won 
triumphs of the Gospel: if indeed it can be said yet to have been 
won. . 

The moral insignificance of natural processes was commonly held 
in the contemporary philosophy: and carried especially by the Cynics 
to all lengths. Cf. Lietzm. Robertson (ad vi. 9) suggests that we 
must also include here the teaching of some Jews that belief in one 
Gop sufficed without holiness of life. But Hort (James p. 57) denies 
that there is any clear evidence of a Jewish origin for this view, and it 
is unnecessary to go further for an explanation than the prevailing 
Greek thought of the time. 

The real difficulty here is pointed out by Weiss. These sins have 
been already denounced as totally inconsistent with the Christian 
profession, and it has been assumed that the Corinthians admit this: 
but here, in the form of an argument against maintainers of ‘freedom’ 
for Christians in this matter, the reason for their incompatibility is 
carefully expounded. Weiss suggests that this passage vi. 12-20 and 
x. 1-22 (which he finds to be parallel in this respect) may possibly 
have belonged to an earlier letter, and have been closely connected. 

The object of this section then is to point out the limits of Christian 
freedom. It depends upon the relation of the Christian to Christ. 
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Christ is both te source “of his life and’ che Lord of his adtions ; : 
and from this relation no part of his life is removed. The union is 
effected by the Spirit, and is spiritual: and hence all the more affects 
the life in the body. And the obedience as to the Lord is due to the 
fact that the very condition of Christian life at all is the purchase at 
a price. The Christian is not his own but Christ’s. Cf. the same 
argument developed even more explicitly in Rom. vi. 12-23. 

12. mwavra po. tfeorw «.7.A. So x. 23. At least some of the 
Corinthians must have asserted this principle of wdvra éfeorw, 
and it probably occurred in their letter, as embodying the principle of 
Christian liberty in reference to some of the questions they raised. 
Such external matters could not, they would argue, affect the inner 
spiritual freedom. It may be, as Lietzm. suggests, that Paul himself 
had used it, to justify himself as against Judaisers: but in neither of 
these passages is there anything to suggest that. It would conduce 
to clearness if the phrase were printed in inverted commas. 

GAN ov wavra oupdépe: the first limit is not so much convenience 
as advantage, assistance: Christian freedom must be such as to 
promote the true Christian character. Not all actions have that 
tendency. Cf. xii. 7; 2 Cor. viii. 10. cuupépov (utilitas) was a 
technical term of popular Stoicism, and its identification with 1d 
aya0cv the key to practical ethics. See Diog. Laert. vii. 98, Epictet. i. 
22,1. (Weiss.) 

GAN ovk tyd Eovcracbycopar vrs twos. The emphasis is on 
oux éyw, not on ure riwos: the emphatic éyw suggests, not a contrast 
with what others may do, but the revolt of the whole man against the 
thought of being under the power of.... Cf. the emphatic ‘ not J,’ in 
answer to a question. éfovcracOycopa, vii. 4, Lk. xxii. 25 only, 
LXX. Only here apparently as the passive of feorly wor. On the 
volitive future see M. p. 150. The play on words can be reproduced 
by paraphrase: as Ruth., ‘In all things I may do as I please, but I 
will not...let things do as they please with me.’ To use things 
indifferent so that they become by habit indispensable is the very 
negation of freedom: indulgence of passions as indifferent leads to 
slavery to the passions. 

13-20. ta Bpdpara «.7.A4. The argument appears to be this: 
there are certain natural processes (e.g. eating and digesting food) 
which belong wholly to the fleshly and transitory elements of man’s 
present condition, and will pass away with that: there are other 
natural processes (e.g. the sexual) which involve the action of the man, 
in the more permanent elements of his nature: his personality is 
definitely brought into play, his principles are exhibited and affected, 
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his-body as the’ otgah’ of ‘iis inner self is engaged. Consequently a 
distinction must be made as to the moral values of these two classes. 
The former class has in itself no moral significance: it acquires such 
(see c. viii.) only through the circumstances of particular men and 
their social relations. The latter class on the other hand has a moral 
value, in itself: because it directly affects the man’s relations to other 
men and to Gop, the organic body being the instrument by which he 
himself enters into these relations. The Christian statement of 
this fact is embodied, then, in two considerations. (v. 14) First, the 
body, as organ of the spirit, has a part destined for it in the future 
resurrection life, just as the Lord was raised in His human Body, 
however transformed, cf. c.xv. Secondly, the body has its use in the 
present regenerate life, as in its degree an instrument of the Lord 
acting on the man’s spirit, and using his body for His own purposes 
(cf. Rom. xii. 1, 2): the body has its union with the one Lord, and 
its service to render to Him; and this makes all satisfaction of 
its passions, which has no other end than such satisfaction, a 
disloyalty to the Lord (15, 16, 17a), a misuse of the man’s own 
nature (18, cf. Rom. i. 24) and a denial of the ownership rights of 
Gop (19, 20). 

This distinction of natural processes and assertion of the moral 
significance of some is in direct contradiction of current Cynic asser- 
tions of the indifference of all natural processes, and runs counter to 
the whole tendency of contemporary Greek thought and practice. It 
is based on two fundamentally Christian positions: the essential 
unity of man’s nature, and the actual living union of men with the 
risen Lord. 

13. td Bpwpara ry kowlla. Sc. éorlv, ‘ belong to,’ ‘are for.’ Cf. 
Mk vii. 19 || Mt. xv. 17. It is quite possible that this phrase may 
have been used by the Corinthians in an argument, by way of an 
instance (cf. below), for the moral unimportance of bodily actions: 
these things, they may have argued, do not matter. S. Paul adopts 
the phrase, but shows how narrowly it applies. The words are 
especially appropriate to a discussion of meats, as clean and unclean, 
which was apparently part of the Corinthian letter: hence the article 
Ta Bp. } 

6 Ocds...xatrapyrjoe, i.e, at the Parousia when the final state of man 
will be introduced. 

7d 8 owpa x.t.A. We have here S, Paul’s characteristic distinction 
between body and flesh: see on Rom. vi. 6, xii. 1, and cf. Weiss, 
p. 160 f. ‘The body is not for that*fornication, which some justify 
(rq), but for the Lord.’ It is clear that S. Paul is combating a 
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definite view taken at Corinth. Here he makes the point that the 
Lord, as Master of Christians, has a claim to the service of the body 
as well as the spirit: and he enforces the claim by the startling clause 
6 kK. TO gépan, ‘the Lord is for the body,’ i.e. the Lord has not 
only redeemed the body together with the spirit by His death and 
resurrection, but also now imparts the life which enables man to 
render service through his body; the idea is expanded in v. 15, ef. 
Rom. viii. 11, 13. 

14. 6 8 Geds x.7.A. in contrast with 6 dé Oeds—xarapyyjoet 13: the 
destruction of the merely fleshly and transitory does not prevent the 
preservation of the body in its higher uses. 

Kal tov Kuptov wy. gives the ground for the certainty expressed in 
the next clause—the certainty being given by the relation established 
between the Lord and us. 

It is important to notice that for S. Paul the very thought of the 
resurrection implies the resurrection of the body, whether in the case 
of the Lord or of ‘us.’ Only if this is borne in mind, is the con- 
nexion between vv. 13, 14 clear. The question as to the meaning of 
the resurrection of the body is reserved for c. xv. Here the Brnesiont 
ethical consequenee of the belief is drawn. 

Has, us, in our full nature; as the Lord was raised in His full 
nature. So that yuas and 7o cwua juwv here express the same 
idea. 

éeyepet here and Rom. ix. 17 (sensu alio) only. The preposition 
probably has a ‘perfectionising’ force, cf. M. p. 112, ‘ both raised 
...and will raise up....’ 

There are two variants: (1) é&yye:pev = raised up us in the raising 
of the Lord, of the ideal resurrection of the Christian, through his 
baptismal union with the Lord, cf. Rom. vi. (2) égeyelpe, here the 
present expresses the same sense as the future, but as a certain fact 
of Gop’s action rather than as an anticipation. 

Sud ths Suvdpews atrov, by the same exercise of His power, as 
was exhibited in the raising of Jesus, cf. Rom. i. 4; Acts ii. 33; 
Eph. i. 19f.; Phl. iii. 10. It is mentioned here as certifying the 
expectation, and marking the, not natural but, divine character of the 
event. 

15. ovx olSare «.t.A. introduces the further consequence of the 
relation to the Lord, implied in 14: if the Christian is one with his 
Lord, his body is a member of Christ for use in His service and at His 
direction. ovx olSare implies an appeal to acknowledged teaching . 
they have been taught and accepted this principle: and yet some 
ignore it. 
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Ta copara v. péAyn Xptorod, closely || in thought to Rom. vi. 13 ff. 
Ta wé\n = 7d cdua, dra = péAn. It is a detailed application of the 
thought of xii. 27, ‘ you are Christ’s body and each severally Christ’s 
members’: then, if you, both spirit and body, are Christ’s members, 
it follows that your bodies are Christ’s members. yédos, a member = 
part of a living organism adapted and used for the purposes of its life. 

dpas ovv, ‘ well then, shall I take away the members of the Christ, 
and make them members of an harlot?’ atpew = ‘to take up, lift,’ 
Lk. iv. 11; Joh. v. 8, or ‘to take away,’ Lk. xxiii. 18; Joh. xi. 48; 
Eph. iv. 31; Col. ii. 14: here the latter: they are taken away from 
their proper use and Master. 

16-20. 1 ovK olSare x.7.A., the verse explains répyns wéAn : and the 
argument depends on Gen. i. 27, ii. 18, 24, cf. Mt. xix. 5; Eph. v. 31. 
The fundamental idea is the union of man and woman to lead a 
common life, as the natural state ordained by Gop: then the moral 
value of the union depends upon both partners’ realising the true 
objects of the union, as intended by Gop; marriage is such a true 
union, having for its object the association in a common life for the 
service of Gop and the bringing up of children in His service. 
Ty Topvy marks the distortion of the object of union; the associations 
of the word imply that the object of the union is merely the satisfac- 
tion of individual desire ; the union itself is not a union of spirit or 
inner life, but a union of body or the mere individual lives of the two 
for their own satisfaction (n. S. Paul does not say one flesh) ; it is not 
a merely fleshly connexion, as it involves the union of sentiment and 
interests, but it is on the low level. It is this distortion or limitation 
of the objects which makes such a union inconsistent with the 
Christian’s relation to the Lord, which involves a union of spirit, and 
therefore a consecration to the highest objects of human life, the 
service of Gop, not mutual satisfaction (cf. Eph. iv. 17-20). Then 
v. 18 brings out the further fact that the satisfaction of the sexual 
desires for their own sakes, without consideration of the ends for 
which they were ordained, by emphasising the lower activities of the 
body and ignoring their consecration, is a sin against the body itself, 
and reacts upon the whole personality in a way in which no other sin 
does: because, v. 19, in its true relation the body is the shrine of the 
Holy Spirit, i.e. that in and through which the Holy Spirit enables 
man to offer his due service to Gop—due because (v. 20) a man does 
‘not belong to himself: he was bought for a price and owes service to 
his Master, and must ‘glorify’ his Master by service in body and 
spirit. 

16. otSare. Lft notices that this word occurs ten times in this Ep. 
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(6 in this chap. and iii. 16, v. 6, ix. 18, 24): the Cor. had probably 
used it freely in their letter: only twice elsewhere in 8. Paul (Rom. vi. 
16, xi. 2). Cf. James iv. 4. 

6 8& KodAdpevos : Ko\\aGcPa: = to attach oneself to, keep company 
with, as a permanent relation. Cf. Mt. xix. 5 (Gen. ii. 24), Lk. xv. 
15; Acts v. 13, ix. 26, x. 28, xvii. 34. Cf. also Deut. vi. 13, x. 20, 
Kuprov rov Oedv cov poBnOyoy...xal pds avrov Ko\AnOjon: Ps. xxii. 28. 

€vovrat yap, dynoly, Gen. ii. 24. See above. 

17. &v wvevpa in contrast with év cGyza v. 16—the full personal life 
of spirit, in antithesis to the mere individual bodily life of low and 
limited relations; when thus limited sdua sinks to cdpt. N. the 
very remarkable assertion, thrown out as obviously accepted, that the 
union in spirit of the believer with the Lord is no less real and close 
in its far higher sphere than the natural union of man and wife. 
See Mackintosh, Person of Jesus Christ, p. 332. 

18. devyere Thy wopyelav. Against this sin there is no defence but 
flight, avoidance of the occasion itself, and even of the imagination of 
it. Cf. ch. x. 14 (n. the connexion of idolatry and impurity), 
2 Tim. ii. 22. The ‘ flight’ includes the precept ui cvvavapl-yrvabat 
v. 9 (Weiss). Note the strength given here by the asyndeta. 

Tay dpdpTnua K.T.A.,a very difficult statement. Even if we take 
wopvela to include all forms of unchastity, it is still not easy to see 
how it can be distinguished in this quality from intemperance or, as 
some suggest, from suicide. In the former case there is the same 
misuse of bodily appetites; in the latter, a complete destruction of the 
bodily life. Edwards suggests that ‘the meaning is that fornication 
institutes a relation which affects the sinner’s personality,’ coyua 
having the same meaning asin v.16. This perhaps gives the right 
clue: suicide at least may be regarded as directly affecting only the 
life in the flesh: intemperance, perhaps, as affecting the bodily 
conditions in a less intimate degree. The main point is certainly true 
that no sin so deeply undermines the character and whole life in the 
body: it is not merely a misuse of a particular appetite, but a falsifying 
of the relations in which the man stands to others and to Gop, a mis- 
direction and contamination of the whole personality ; a degrading of 
love into lust. It is clear from the whole passage, as Goudge (ad loc.) 
points out, and especially from the contrast between vv. 13 and 14, that 
oGpa is regarded by S. Paul as much more than the fleshly organism ; 
it is the living organism, which as living has a unity and a 
permanent character. This idea reappears in c. xv. Cf. also 
Rom. i. 24f. and Weiss’ qu. from Musonius (ed. Hense, p. 65). 

38 gav ford dv. Cf. M. p. 42 f. 
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 éxrds rod cdparos, the ‘same phrase but in a different sense occurs 
2 Cor. xii. 2: here = is outside himself, does not affect (in the same 
way) his whole personality. In this sin he gives himself through his 
body to the false service. | 

- els rd tov o. dp. and so sins against his own body, by perverting it 
to these low and false uses. 

. 19. sj ov ofSare k.7.A., by contrast, they are reminded of the true 
use of the body; it is a shrine of the indwelling Spirit, used by Him 
for the service of Gop. Cf. iii. 16: but n. here 8. Paul speaks of the 
individual body and personal consecration, there of the social body and 
the duty of edification. In these words S. Paul brings the question 
of the treatment of the body into direct dependence on the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity. 

tov éy tpiv dy. mvedparos, cf. ii. 12: there the indwelling Spirit is 
the source of illumination of the mind, here the claim and the agent 
of consecration of all personal activities; 1 Thess. iv. 8 is closely 
parallel. In both places it is an appeal to the baptismal consecration, — 
cf. Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iii. 2; 2 Cor. xi. 4. N. év viv: the Spirit 
dwells in the human spirit, and the body, the whole personality, 
becomes a shrine, | 

ovx éore éavrdv. He goes back to the fundamental character 
of the relation established by the Cross between the Christian and 
Gop: they belong, in the fullest sense, to One who has the right of 
purchase to claim their undivided service: the argument is elaborated 
in Rom. vi. 15-23. Cf. 2 Cor. v. 15; Rom. vii. 4. 

20. yyopdoOnre...rins : so vii. 23 in another but related connexion. 
Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 1; Rev. v. 9, xiv. 3, 4: the price is the ‘blood’ of Christ. 
dyop. as distinct from Aurpoic#a: and cognates emphasises the passing 
into the new allegiance, leaving unexpressed the release from the 
old tyranny. Both phrases emphasise the cost of redemption, as an 
appeal to the heart of the redeemed. On the whole class of expres- 
sions see Hort on 1 Pet. i. 18. tips = simply ‘at a price.’ Cf, 
Deissmann (L. von O., p. 243 ff.) on the redemption of slaves. 

Weiss (p. 168) points out that the best Stoic teaching enforced 
the duty of chastity (swdpocivy )( dxodacia) on the ground of self- 
respect : incontinence degrades the man and puts him on a level with 
the beasts. S. Paul shares the thought of respect due to self; but he 
brings in the new motive of religious duty, based upon the new 
relation of man to Gop in Christ. The difficulties of phrases and 
arguments in this passage, especially the new sense given to owya, 
show that the whole course of thought was strange and new, that it 
was difficult for S. Paul as well as his. readers to work out with 
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theoretical precision this newly conceived dependence of morals upon 
religious thought and feeling, in order to confute effectively the 
libertine tendencies among the Corinthians. 

Sofdoare 81 tov Oedv: ‘ glorify then the Gop who so purchased 
you and who dwells in you *by His Spirit.’ Sofdacare, cf. 2 Cor. 
ix. 13; Joh. xiii. 31, xiv. 13, xvii. 1, 4: in these passages 
“the phrase is expanded beyond the usual meaning of utterance 
by word of praise to Gop and acknowledgment of Him, to express 
the vindication, as it were, and exhibition before the world of the 
power and character of Gop as manifested in the actions and lives 
of those who are His. It is in fact the same idea as is expressed in 
such passages as xi. 7; 2 Cor. iii. 18, and (negatively) Rom. iii. 23 (see 
note). 8 used occasionally in N.T. (as class.) to emphasise a request 
or command; cf. Lk. ii. 15, Acts vi. 3, xiii. 2, xv. 36; nearly = ovp. 

évy t@ copare J. = in the personal activities of your body : the év 
perhaps not strictly instrumental, but to mark the sphere of action. 
Cf. Rom. xii. 1. The immediate reference is to chastity, but it is not 
limited to that. The chastity of Christians-was one of the most 
astonishing effects of their religion, in the eyes of contemporaries. 
Cf, v. Dobsch., p. 45. 


CHAPTER VII 


C. QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY THE CORINTHIANS. . 


S. Paul passes to certain definite questions raised by the 
Corinthians and deals first with the question of marriage: 

(a) Marriage. 

I. In answer to a definite question S. Paul advises that while 
celibacy is good, it is wise for men and women to be married (3) and 
to fulfil the object of marriage with mutual consideration. (6) But 
this is laid down not as a command but as sympathetic advice: his 
own wish is for himself and others to be celibate: but each has his gift 
to be exercised as he finds best. II. v. 8. Unmarried persons and 
widows would do well to remain so: but if they are not continent they 
should marry. (10) For married (Christians) divorce is prohibited on 
the authority of the Lord. (11) By others, that is, in the case of mixed 
unions, the union should be maintained unless the heathen partner 
wishes to dissolve it: for the consecration of the Christian partner 
extends to the other, as it does, of course, to the children of Christians. 
(15) If the heathen partner wishes to separate, no difficulty should 
be put in the way; there is no binding union, and peace is the basis 
of our calling. The salvation of the heathen partner may be in 
question. 

1. wepl 88 dv éypdware: the first reference to the Corinthian 
letter: S. Paul has first dealt with matters which had come to him 
by report ; which he might have ignored ; but felt bound to deal with : 
now he passes to questions definitely put to him by the Corinthians. 
If we knew the exact form of and reasons for the questions, much 
that is obscure in the answers would be clear. 

kaddov dvOparw x.t.A., the reason is given in vv. 26, 29f., 35. It 
is not a question of a principle or of an ideal: there is no hint 
that 8. Paul regards the celibate life as morally superior to the 
married life: it is throughout a question of ‘ what is well,’ desirable, 
profitable, under present circumstances, i.e. the strain and stress 
of the Christian life as experienced by the Corinthians, in their 
heathen surroundings, and in the presence of the expected end. For 
xadov in this sense cf. ix. 15, Rom. xiv. 21; Gal. iv. 18; Mkix. 42f.: 
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the thought is expressed by pa.kapist épa, (40), Kad@s, Kpeiocov roujoe 
(37, 38), ro cduqopov (35), 7d edoxnuov (35). The form of expression 
suggests that 8. Paul is here admitting to some extent a position 
urged by the Corinthians in their letter. He limits his admission by 
putting the whole question on the ground of the higher expediency. 
We may conclude that there was a strongly ascetic teaching at 
Corinth, which was manifested in the letter. 

2. Sd St tds wopvelas = owing to the prevalence of acts of fornica- 
tion, which they were aware of at Corinth. There was no public 
opinion in favour of purity: slavery and religion alike fostered the 
practice of promiscuous indulgence. For the plural cf. Mk vii. 21, 
| Mt. only. This state of opinion inevitably would make celibate 
purity more difficult and less believable. Hence he advises marriage as 
a general rule, though in v. 7 he will indicate the ground of excep- 
tions. tv éavrov yuvatca éxérw, ‘let him have his own wife, a wife 
of his own’: not ‘ keep’ as though this was a forbidding of divorce : 
that is dealt with later. The form of the whole sentence (xahov—éxé7w) 
throws the stress on the 6é clause, and hints that the Corinthian letter 
had advocated celibacy. S. Paul admits an advantage in celibacy, 
but holds that it was outweighed, as things were, by its dangers. 

3. tT yuvack( k.7.A.: he passes to the mutual duties of husband and 
wife in marriage: sexual intercourse is to be regulated by mutual 
consideration, and to be suspended only in the interests of their 
religious life, and that not permanently. 

4. 7 yvuvy «.t.X. gives the reason for the injunction of v. 3. 

ovx éovordze, has not authority over, the right to use as she wills: 
see on vi. 12. The principle has already been traced to its source in 
vi. 16. 

5. el pare dv, cf. Lk. ix. 13; 2 Cor. xiii. 5 only: the 7 seems to 
add an element of uncertainty to the exception: ‘ unless perhaps’ ; 
dv, if genuine, = in a particular case, further limiting the exception. 
See M. p. 169. é« ovpodvov, ‘ by agreement.’ This phrase is illus- 
trated from Pap. by Deissm. B.S 1. p. 82 6. tva cxoArAdonre ‘ with 
a view to getting leisure for’: oyoAdfew here only in N.T. exc. Lk. 
xii. 25, || Mt. : here ‘ to be at leisure for, to apply oneself to.’ The 
aor. = to get leisure. Here clearly a special concentration on prayer 
is implied. tq wpoc., your (duty of) prayer. Cf. Bremen Pap. tod: dé 
&rt od péd\Aw Hep oxordfew ef wn mpdbrepov dmaptiow rov vidv pov. 
(M. M. Expos.). 

él rd atro = together, cf. Mt. xxii. 34; Lk. xvii. 35 (€corrat) ; 
Acts i. 15, ii. 1, 44, al. ; infra xi. 20, xiv. 23. 

6. Katd ocvvyvepny, only here in N.T. ; not in LXX: cf. Sir. prol. 
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11 (2 Mace. xiv. 20 alio sensu), =‘ by way of allowance, consideration,’ 
as the result of fellow-feeling. 

ov kat’ émurayrv: throughout the discussion, advice and soniaia 
are strictly distinguished: he commands only when he can allege 
a commandment of the Lord: he advises as a friend, guided and 
instructed by the Spirit. 

7. @éd\w 8 «.7.A. ‘I wish all men to be as I wish myself to be’ 
—not ‘as Iam’ (see Acts xxvi. 29). 

dAAd, a qualification of his wish : he feels he has no right to dictate 
the manner in which men may exercise the gift which each has from 
Gop, whether in the life of celibacy or in the life of marriage. It is 
fundamental that each has his own endowment of grace; but the 
conditions under which (odrws) that endowment is to be exercised differ ; 
and neither can be said to be better than the other. This clause puts 
in the strongest form the fact that S. Paul does not recognise a moral 
superiority in the celibate life: but only an advantage in existing 
circumstances. He has found his own line in celibacy: others find 
theirs in .marriage: each is responsible to Gop and to Gop alone. 
For continency as a ‘gift’ cf. Wisd. viii. 21; 1 Clem. xxxviii. 2 
(Weiss). 

8-16. Aéyw Siu.7.A. He returns to his advice to the unmarried 
(8, 9), to married Christians (10, 11), to Christians wedded to heathen 
(12, 16). 

8. dyapos may include the whole class, but more naturally here, in 
contrast with x pats, it refers to unmarried men, whether bachelors or 
widowers, and y7npac to unmarried women: there is justification for both 
uses in current Greek (see L. & S.). Otherwise if dyauo: includes all, 
then x7pa: must be understood to be specially mentioned because their 
desolate condition would make marriage more desirable in their case. 
The special treatment of xjpa: in v. 39 has brought rats xjpars here 
under suspicion: some take it as an interpolation: others read rots 
xipots, for which there is much to be said. 

9. «el 88 ovK eyxparevovrar, cf. ix. 25: ‘if they are without the 
necessary self-control’: the word is late (Arist. first) but found in the 
literary cow? (see Nageli). It is interesting to note that Phrynichus 
(Rutherford, p. 500) rejects the word dxparevecOar and recommends 
ovx éyxpareveoOar a8 more correct. The negative ovx is correct, as 
being closely connected with the verb. Cf. Goodwin, M. and T. 
384-7. 

yopyodrecav, ‘let them get married.’ On the form cf. Blass, p. 52. 
awvpove0ar. Cf. 2 Cor. xi, 29: here = to burn with passion. 

10. ots yeyapnkdowy, ‘to those who are married.’ wapayyéAev, 
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‘to charge with authority.’ Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 2 (Milligan’s.n.). S. Paul 
is here speaking directly to Christians only. | 

ovx dye dAAd 6 Kiptos. Cf. did rod xuplov, 1 Thess. iv. 2. The 
reference must be to the saying recorded in Mt. xix. 6 (Lk. xvi. 18): 
of. ix. 14, xi. 28; 1 Thess. iv. 15 (but see Milligan ad loc.). There 
is no hint of the exception suggested in Mt. xix. 9. It can scarcely 
be decided whether this implies that the Corinthians had in their 
hands a collection of sayings of the Lord (e.g. ‘Q’), or whether 
S. Paul is here referring simply to the oral communication of such 
sayings in their early instruction. But in any case the reference is 
to an acknowledged order of the Lord’s, not to a special revelation. 

pH xwptoOyvar, ‘is not to be separated,’ clearly by her own action : 
the passive aor. here approximates in meaning to the middle: see 
M., p. 162 f. 

11. édv 8 xal xwpioO7j=if she has in fact been separated,’ see M., 
p. 186: This contemplates a separation taking place in spite of the 
command, i.e. by the action of the husband. A case is put in which 
the husband, in violation of the Christian law, divorces his wife. A 
rule is then given for the divorced wife: she is not free to marry 
again: she must remain as she is unless she can be reconciled to her 
husband: xwpic69 = dge6y. Probably such a case had occurred, and 
was one of the reasons for the question being asked. St Paul’s 
ruling illustrates very clearly his conception of the permanence of the 
marriage tie. It cannot refer to a separation having taken place 
before the parties became Christians, because that case is dealt with 
presently. 

. 12-16. ots S& Aowrots «.7.A. These cases deal with mixed 
marriages. Observe the careful distinction, \éyw not mapayyéAd\w, 
and éyd, ovx 6 xvptos. The underlying principle is notclear. S. Paul 
evidently does not put these marriages on a level with Christian 
matriage ; he appears to estimate them by the current standard, as 
practically dissoluble by consent, having no further validity than is 
given by the intentions of the parties when entering into the union. 
So at the outset he distinguishes between rois yeyaunxdow and rois 
Nourots. Probably the distinction had already been made in the 
Corinthian letter. He does not state that the Christian partner is 
free to marry again, but the fact that he does not forbid it seems 
like allowance; cf. 156. It is difficult to reconcile this with the 
fundamental basis of marriage in the divine law of human nature 
(Gen. ii.) : and it requires the word of the Lord, already referred - to, 
to be strictly limited to members of the Jewish nation, and, by con- 
sequence, to members of the Christian Church. It looks as if here, 
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as above, he is giving the best advice he can in the actual circum- 
stances, and not pressing his principles to their full conclusion. 
Does this warrant a radical distinction in the treatment of Christian 
and civil marriage? 

12. tots 8 Aowrots = to all others: that is all who are not 
married in a full Christian marriage. This must be the meaning, 
because otherwise all cases have been already enumerated, un- 
married, widows, and married. 

Aéyo eyes, ov~X 6 KUptos, see above, and cf. v. 25. 

adedos, one of the Christian Society. G@morov: as of wurrevovres 
= Christians, so ar. = non-Christians. ovvevSoxel, Lk. xi. 48; 
Acts viii. 1, xxii. 20; Rom. i. 22 and here only: ‘agrees with him’ 
to continue the connexion. Jewish law forbade mixed marriages: 
S. Paul is here dealing only with marriages contracted before either 
partner became a Christian ; he does not sanction Christians entering 
into such marriages, cf. v. 39 uovoy év xuply. 

14. ylaora: ydp «.t.A. The Christian partner is dyos, 7yta- 
opévos (see on i. 2): and the question arises whether the Christian 
partner’s ayi77ns is forfeited or impaired by association with the 
heathen partner. S. Paul’s answer is that good is stronger than 
evil, that the consecration of the Christian partner asserts itself over 
the other, so that the heathen partner comes under consecration, just 
as children of Christians are ‘consecrated’ by the mere fact that 
they are children of consecrated persons. The conception depends 
upon the fact that ays and dydfw primarily refer not to moral 
character, but to the state in relation to Gop, and the claim of Gow on 
the person, even antecedently to the personal response to that claim. 
Cf. Davidson, O. T. Theol. p. 145. ‘In its original sense ‘‘ holy,” 
when applied to Gop or to men, does not express a moral quality...it 
expresses rather a relation, simply belonging to Jehovah . though it 
naturally became filled out with contents....Men who belonged to 
Jehovah must have the same ethical character, at least, and the same 
purity.’ Here the word must be used in its primary meaning, as 
consecrated to, claimed by Gop. Of. Rom. xi. 6 and note there. 

év ty yuvaucl = ‘in (the consecration of) his wife’: either in- 
strumental ‘ by’ as in Heb. x. 10, 29, cf. xiii. 12, Rom. xv. 16, or ‘as 
united with,’ cf. i. 2. 

drei dpa: for this idiomatic use of éwei = ‘ otherwise,’ cf. v. 10, 
xiv. 16, xv. 29; Rom. iii. 6, xi. 6; Heb. ix. 26, x. 2 only. See 
Field on Rom. x. 16. dpa = contrary to your conviction or expecta- 
tion, ‘after all.’ Cf. v. 10; frequ. in the argumentative style of Rom, 
Cf. infra xv. 14, 15, 18 and elsewhere. 
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ta tékva tpov, ‘the children of you Christians’: the argument is 
by analogy from their conviction about the children of Christian 
marriage, to the heathen partners of mixed marriages. This would 
seem to show that these children were not baptised, or rather that 
their ‘ consecration’ in virtue of their parents’ position would be the 
ground, rather than the consequence, of their baptism. As the 
parents belong to Gop, so the children belong to Him: they are dyia 
(see above), not dxa@apra = unclean or alienfrom Gop. Cf. Acts 
x. 14, 28; 2 Cor. vi. 17; Mk vii. 19, in the ritual sense: the anti- 
' thesis illustrates clearly the meaning of dyios and dyid{w in this 
passage. 

viv 8¢, ‘but in fact,’ ‘as things are.’ 

15. yxwpl{erar, mid. ‘ takes himself off.’ 

ov SeSovAwras = ‘has not been bound so as to lose freedom of 
action,’ cf. Rom. vii. 2 dé5erar. This seems to involve the permissi- 
bility of another marriage. 

év rots tovovros = ‘in the cases above described,’ i.e. in their 
mixed marriages. 

év St elpyvy «.r.A. The connexion is difficult : (1) this clause may 
be taken as giving a positive expression to what has been stated 
negatively in ov SedovAwrat x.r.’. The Christian has not sacrificed 
his freedom by such a marriage but may, by acquiescing in the separa- 
tion, take the line of peace which is the permanent atmosphere or 
condition of the Christian calling : he need not oppose the separation 
and so create a condition of worry and mutual antagonism ; v. 16 will 
then suggest that the only reason for persisting in such a marriage is 
the hope of saving the heathen partner, and that that hope is too 
indefinite to justify persistence in a situation which makes Christian 
peace difficult or impossible. _ 

(2) Or the clause may be taken as qualifying the whole preceding 
part of the verse, and summing up generally the advice given in 
12-15a. The governing attitude of the Christian partner should be 
to preserve peace, either by continuing in the partnership or by allow- 
ing, though not initiating, a separation. The Christian peace is 
promoted both by maintaining the connexion if the other wishes it, 
and by giving it up, if that is the other’s wish. The condition is to 
be accepted and the best use made of it: for it is always possible 
(v. 16) that the Christian partner may be the instrument of saving the 
other. In this case the ef swoes expresses the hope which can be 
based on the principle involved in yyiacra: x.7.A. v. 14. This gives a 
rather more satisfactory sense to v. 16 and also provides a better 
transition to the argument which begins in v. 17, the argument for 
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carrying out Christian principles in all conditions of life, whatever 
they may be. On the whole, this interpretation is to be preferred as 
giving greater consistency to the whole passage, and as being more in 
accordance with S. Paul’s general teaching. 

év elptivy...xéxAnkev... describe the permanent condition of the call 
which has been received and still persists. Cf. Eph. iv. 4; Col. iii. 
15; 1 Thess. iv. 7, ‘the essential basis or condition of the call’ 
(Milligan). This condition dictates the conduct of the called. 

— rdkAnkey tpas 6 Ocds, of course, of the calling to be Christians. 
Whether we read Uuas or quads makes little difference. 

16. tl yap olSas..el odoes ‘for how dost thou know. . whether (or 
not) thou shalt save....’ ‘ef cwoes is indeterminate, and holds an even 
balance between or: cwoes, and Gri wy owoes’: Field, who cft LXX, 
2 Kings (Sam.) xii. 22; Joel ii. 14; Jonah iii. 9. There is no other 
instance of this el w. fut in N.T. , but cf. i. 16, Joh. ix. 25. 

17-24. St Paul passes from command and advice in detail to the 
statement of a general principle, which applies to the cases under con- 
sideration, as well as more widely to all cases of conduct. The 
principle is that the faithful response to the Christian calling is the 
one thing that matters: as long as that can be rendered, the condi- 
tions and circumstances in which a man finds himself are matters of 
indifference. It is not that the Christian is unaffected by those 
conditions, but that the one thing he has to care for is, how he can 
best serve his Lord in those conditions. He does not take account, 
explicitly, of the case in which the conditions themselves might lead to 
a direct conflict with Christian duty: but the principle he lays down, 
that Christian duty is paramount, would provide the answer, if such 
a case arose. It is remarkable, further, that he does not state the 
application of the principle to the cases he is dealing with in the rest 
of this chapter. S. Paul first states the principle in the widest 
terms, and declares it to be the basis of all particular instructions he 
gives to Churches (17): then he gives two instances, first of a ritual 
distinction between religious groups, circumcision and uncirecumcision 
(18, 19), summing up with a concise statement of the principle (20): 
then, a social distinction, slavery and freedom, over against which he 
places the significance of Christian freedom won by the Lord and 
of the obligation to slavery to the same Lord (21-23): and finally 
again states the principle in a still more explicit form (24). 

17. et py = ‘howbeit,’ ‘only,’ cf. Blass, p. 216. The detailed 
advice of the last section is supplemented by a general principle. 
This general principle applies, in fact, to the whole preceding section 
vv. 1-16: and W. H. text indicates this by the spacing. It is as if 
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S. Paul gladly turned from the detailed advice, of which he felt the 
limits and possible inadequacy, to a broad principle which Christians 
must learn to apply for themselves. 

éxdorw...gxacrov are taken out of their proper place in the relative 
clause to emphasise the individual character of the duty of decision, 


corresponding to the individual character of gift and calling. Cf. 


2 Cor. ii. 4 riv dydarnv wa yvoare. 
@s peuéorxey 6 kvptos, ‘as the Lord has assigned to each his proper 
gift’: cf. Rom. xii. 3, 2 Cor. x. 13 (0 Oeds). pep({o = to divide 


_ into portions: w. dat. = to apportion to each his share. The thought 


e 


here is not of the station in life but of the xapioua given by the Lord, 
who assigns to each servant his task and his equipment for executing 
the task: cf. v. 7: 80 6 képtos is appropriately used, as of the Master 
who has the right to claim service on the terms He prescribes. Cf. 
Heb. ii. 4. 

ws kékAnkeyv 6 Oeds, ‘on the lines of the call which Gop has given.’ 
Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 7; Gal. v. 13, expressed more fully Eph. iv. 1 délws 
wepimarioat THs KAHoews As ExAHOnre and 1 Thess. ii. 12; 1 Pet. i. 15. 
The call or calling is, as always in 8. Paul (and in N.T.) the call in 
Christ, to be a Uhristian. The point is that each man is to maintain 
in his daily life (xeprareirw) the full character of his Christian 
calling, and to use to the full the gifts apportioned to him by the 
Lord ‘ whose he is and whom he serves’: and this, under whatever 
conditions he may be when he is called and after he has been 
called. These conditions are unimportant relatively to the paramount 
duty. 

ds...00rws =‘ in a manner corresponding to....’ 

wepitare(rw, of the whole conduct and management of daily life in 
all its relations. An instance of a walk corresponding to the call 
has just been given in the advice to the Christian in v. 15, being 
based upon the principle that Gop has called us év elpjyy. 

Kal otrws «.t.A., cf. xi. 34, xvi. 1; Tit.i. 5. ‘On this principle I 
am in the habit af giving ordinances in all the Churches’: n. not 
Touro or raidra but ovrws ; he states the general principle on which he 
gives his instructions, whenever these were required: all such instruc- 
tions are directed to promoting a life and conduct corresponding to the 
call. év tais &xxAnolats wacais, cf. xiv. 33. 

18, wepirerpypévos «.t.A., the first instance of conditions is that of 
circumcision and uncircumcision, a ritual distinction between re- 
ligious groups, which ceases to be of any importance when the persons 
have passed by Gop’s call into the Christian state: and the ritual 
marks need not be obliterated. ; 
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19. dAAd ripyots évroAdv Geod, ‘but keeping Gop’s command- 
ments is something’: the d\\a introduces the negative to ovdé& éorw: 
v. &. Oe. is || obrws wrepirareirw v. 17: what Christians have to think 
about is not whether they are circumcised or uncircumcised but 
whether they are keeping Gop’s commandments, walking in a manner 
corresponding to their calling. tiypyots only here in this sense: but 
the verb is frequent with évroAai and such-like words. 

20. éxacros év Tq KAyjoet Ff éxAyOy K.7.A. ‘let each man in the 
calling wherewith he was called in this calling abide’: the principle 
that. the Christian is to be faithful to his Christianity is restated, 
before further instances of conditions are cited. 7 is attracted from jv 
which is the ‘cognate’ accus.: xAjots and ékA7Oy both refer to Gon’s 
call, as before: éy tavry would be superfluous if it did not serve to 
emphasise the paramount claim of the Christian calling over the 
demands of all other conditions and circumstances. ‘ First and fore- 
most you are a Christian: stick to that, whatever way of life you 
find yourself in.’ 

21. SovdAos éxAyOns k.7.A. He passes to the most fundamental 
distinction of civil and social status, to take a crucial instance of the 
real indifference of such conditions in comparison with the claim 
of Gop:= were you called (became a Christian) when you were a 
slave?’ prj oot pedéro, ‘don’t care about that, i.e. about being a 
slave.’ Cf. Mk iv. 38, xii. 14 al. 

GAN eb xal Sivacar x.7.AX. ‘ but if you can become free, seize the 
opportunity, rather than not.’ This rendering is justified by the fact 
that xpyoat is the aor. imperative, and that tense marks the entry 
into a new ‘ use,’ rather than the continuance of one already there: 
see M. Prol. pp. 173 f. pp. 122 f. According to this S. Paul recom- 
mends a Christian slave to become free if he can. But the more 
commonly adopted tr. is ‘ But even if you can become free, use your 
state of slavery rather than not,’ in which case the opposite advice is 
given. The present imperative would be certainly more suitable to 
this meaning, if it is not absolutely required: n. that Chrysostom 
explains paddov xpnoat by waddov SovAeve, where by a true instinct he 
substitutes the present for the aorist. See Field. It is curiously 
difficult to decide either from the context or from general considera- 
tions which advice S. Paul meant or was likely to give: and com- 
mentators differ freely. . Field considers that the particles d\N ef xai 
are decisive in favour of the second meaning. Evans on the other 
hand argues that while the phrase ¢/ xal 5. is ambiguous and leaves 
both renderings open, the tense of ypyoa: (as above) is decisive: he 
supplies r@ dvvacdar édevOepos yevéoOar: further, that to supply r7 
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dovelg is far-fetched, against the tense and meaning of ypyoa (= 
‘avail yourself of’) and must have been expressed with xpw or dwoxpw. 
Lietzm., Heinrici, von Dobschiitz, Weiss all take the second rendering, 
after Chrysostom. 

For paddAov= uaddov 7 uw) cf. Polyb. Schweigh. Ind. ‘magis hoc 
quam alterum, quam aliud qualis.’ Cf. Phil. i. 12; 1 Tim. vi. 2; 
supra Vv. 2a. 

22. 6 ydp év kuplp KAnPels SodAos «.7.A. ‘ the slave who was called 
in the Lord is the Lord’s freedman ’: this is a reason for making him- 
self free externally as well; since he is already free internally. 

év xuptw. See Rom. xiv. 6. N. the anarthrous xvpios = xpiords is 
only found after a prep. (év, vd, ovv) or in the gen. with another 
subst. = ‘one who is Lord.’ For xadety éy see on v. 15: the phrase 
itself is unique; cf. 1 Pet. v.10. It marks the ‘call’ as Christian, 
‘the Lord’ gives the distinctive character to the call, as it involves 
union with Him. Here it is strictly superfluous, as xA7éels could 
mean nothing else than the Christian calling: but it is inserted 
because of the argument leading to daedevO. xuplov (Heinr.). Greded- 
Gepos kvplov ‘the Lord’s freedman’ not as freed from slavery to the 
Lord (as in Caz libertus), but as freed by the Lord from slavery to sin 
(Lietzm.). The language is taken from the formulae of the emancipa- 
tion of slaves: they deposited the price of their freedom in a temple, 
and the deity of the temple became their owner: cf. the phrase 
‘libertus numinis Aesculapii,’ qu. by Weiss from Curtius Anecdota 
Delphica, p. 24: and see Deissmann, Light from the Anctent East, 
p. 382, and Dittenberger, Sylloge?, no. 485. 

épolws «.7.X. the spiritual freedom of the Christian slave has its 
counterpart in the spiritual slavery of the Christian freeman; cf. the 
exactly parallel paradox, Rom. vi. 19-22. 

23. Tins yyopacOnre, cf. vi. 20; but here in another application : 
they are purchased servants of a new master, and must therefore 
not prove or show themselves to be mere slaves of men: even when 
slaves they must serve as serving Christ (cf. 1 Tim. vi. 2; Col. iii. 24; 
Eph. vi. 6); and whether slaves or free they must not be in bondage 
to merely human distinctions and conventions as above v. 15 (cf. Gal. 
v. 1 f.; Rom. vi. 16, 17). 

24. exacros év @ &&AHOn «.7.A. ‘let each man in the condition of 
life in which he was when ‘‘called,’’ in that condition continue to 
abide with Gop.’ The injunction is not to stay on in the same 
condition, but whatever his condition, to persevere in abiding with 
Gob, i.e. to realise, and walk worthy of, Gop’s call; the dominant 
influence of their lives is to be the presence of Gop, not the require- 
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ment and convention of the world, whether religious or secular. This 
verse then finally sums up the argument by stating what is the 
fundamental condition of the Christian life. 1 Joh. iii. 6-24 expands 
this idea fully. Cf. ib. iv. 12-16. : 

Weiss argues that the whole section is directed definitely to asserting 
the rule that Christians must not cHange their status: he carries his 
interpretation through with great thoroughness, but also at a great 
strain of the language, especially in v. 20 (where as before he takes 
kAjots = vocation, and quotes in support unconvincing parallels from 
Epictetus) and v. 24, where he is driven to suggest that the text is 
corrupt. His procedure brings out very clearly the difficulties of this 
interpretation: but no other enters into his consideration. See also 
below, v. 26n. 

25-40. He returns to the special subject, with a general statement 
that he is giving advice, out of a loyal Christian’s experience, not a 
command: and, first, on the whole question he urges that men should 
stay as they are, married or unmarried, in either case not to be con- 
cerned about the matter, in view of the present state of strain for the 
Christian in the world, the short time there is to do what has to be 
done, and the rapidly transitory character of all these worldly 
conditions: yet he interposes (28) a caution that marriage is not 
a matter of right or wrong. This he works out further (32): it 
is a case of keeping oneself undistracted for the service of the Lord ; 
and so the balance falls against marriage, yet not so far (35) as to 
make celibacy obligatory. The same consideration (36) suggests the 
right line for the man who is responsible for an unmarried woman ; 
if possible he should keep her unmarried; but not against his own 
conviction or her real interest, in the circumstances. (39) So with 
women, while bound during the lifetime of the husband, they are free 
to marry after his death, but only as Christians (i.e. to Christians) : 
still they will be happier if they remain as they are, in S. Paul’s 
considered opinion. 

In. this section S. Paul enlarges upon hints already given, and adds 
fresh reasons for his advice. The very difficult section 36-38 is 
treated fully below at the end of v. 38. 

25. epl 8 trwv wap0évov. The article suggests that this question 
had been specifically put by the Corinthians. map§évev perhaps of 
either sex; cf. Rev. xiv. 4 (see Swete); but there is no evidence for 
such a use in current Greek; and the sense does not absolutely 
require if here. He takes up the question whether girls should 
be married or not: as this was largely a question of the father’s duty, 
he deals first with the general desirability of marriage, safeguarding 
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at the outset the right to marry ; and then deals with the particular 
case (36 f. ) 

yvopny 88 S(Sapt, cf. 2 Cor. viii. 10 (cf. ib. v. 8, éwcrayy), ‘I offer 
an opinion,’ which gets its weight from the character, which, by the 
mercy of the Lord, is mine. See Wetstein. 

ws Aenpévos «.7.A. ‘as one who has been enabled by the Lord’s 
mercy to be faithful’: the infin. is the infin. of result (see Blass, 
p. 224). Cf. Gen. xxxiii. 5 ofs yAénoev 0 0..7dv maida cov, ‘which 
Gop in His mercy gave thy servant’; and 2.Cor. iv. 1. -morés, 
‘faithful’ to the guidance of the Spirit: or perhaps ‘ trustworthy’ 
in council, as Heinr. who qu. Theodt. dédxpews obuBovdos. 

26. voplf{w obdv. ‘ Well then, my view isthat....’ rodro kadov...ore 
kadov.... The redundancy of expression is due to the desire to 
emphasise the point that it is a matter of the higher expediency 
rather than of right or wrong. This is against the interpretation of 
17-24, which makes S. Paul lay down an absolute rule that condi- 
tions are not to be changed. 

Sud. tiv éverroocay avdykny, cf. Lk. xxi. 23; Gal. i. 4: see Mill. on 
1 Thess. iii. 7: the nature of the necessity is indicated in vv. 29, 31: 
it is the strain caused by the preparation for the Lord’s coming 
amidst the difficulties of life in the world: cf. Rom. xiii. 11 f. 
iverraoay= ‘present,’ iii. 22, cf. dwd ris évearwons juépas Mill. 
Pap. 20, 10; 7d évearos Eros tb. 32, 10. 

76 oUTws elvar, ‘to be as he is ’—pot to worry about changing his 
condition, there being graver matters to think about. 

27. SéSerar «.7.A. explanatory of ovrws, i.e. married or unmarried, 
don’t change, cf. Rom. vii. 2. Weiss interprets this of the agree- 
ment to live with a woman under vows of chastity. But to interpret 
yuvatkt, yuvaixa, here except as ‘wife’ is impossible. It should be 
observed that the first clause prohibits divorce, a question already 
settled in v. 10, on the authority of the Lord. It is apparently in- 
cluded here only for the sake of completeness of statement: the 
subject opened in v. 25 is not really reached till the third clause 
(AdAvoat «.7.X.). 

AAvoar, ‘are you not bound’...the verb is suggested by Avow : it 
covers the two cases of a widower and a bachelor. 

28. édv 8& kal yapyoys, ‘but if you do marry’: he at once bars 
any conclusion as to right and wrong. tpapres, ‘ there is no sin in 
_ that.’ yipy; it is odd to have the two forms of the aor. ‘in close 
juxtaposition; there is no difference. 

OAtYuv St «.7.A., the natural troubles of the married life will: press 
on them, in a ‘season’ which requires all their care. 
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of rovodro., ‘those who marry.’ 

éyd 88 b. db. ‘ but for my part I would spare you this suffering if I 
could,’ Ruth. 

29. rodro 5é dypt, xv. 50, x. 15, not= ‘I mean this’ (Aéyw), but 
‘I affirm this, remind you of this consideration,’ which bears on the 
advice given. Cf. ri ody gyul; x. 19. 

6 Katpds «.t.A, ‘ the time open to us is contracted’: 6 «. the time 
which gives us opportunity for doing what Christians have to do. 
cvveor. brought into a small compass, contracted: verb Acts v. 6 
(alte sensu) only. 

to Aowurdy, cf. Phi. iii. 1, iv. 8; 2 Thess. iii. 1; prob. not teaaporal, 
but summing up the Christian attitude to all these choices: ‘ for 
what remains of our duty.’. W.H. mg. connects with preceding 
clause. 

tva...douv, a clear case of va w. subj. = imperative: cf. Eph. v. 33; 
2 Cor. viii. 7; Mk v. 23. M. p. 178f. 

30. os py Karéxovres, as having no lasting possession. Cf. 
Lk. viii. 15; 2 Cor. vi. 10. 

31. xpwpevor tov kéopov. This constr. only here in Gk Bible: 
not class. : rarely in later Greek. 

karaxpacGat = (1) to use to the full, (2) to make bad use of, In 
ix. 18 = to make full use, and so probably here, on the analogy of 
preceding clause. For this perfective force of the prep. in com- 
position see M. pp. 111 f. 

Tapaye yap TO TXHPA K.T. dy ‘the whole shaping of affairs which 
characterises the present is passing away.’ Cf. Rom. viii. 11 f. and 
xii. 2. 

32. O&dr\w 82%. apepluvous elvar sums up 29-31, and is explained in 
the following verses: All anxiety for merely temporal interests must 
be discarded that the mind may be free for the eternal interests. Cf. 
Mt. vi. 25-34. Phil. iv. 6 is closely || in thought. 

33. pepéptorar, is distracted in his interests: his allegiance and 
aims are divided. Of. Polyb. Schw. Index pepifecOar els dtdgopa 
diversis rebus simul velle vacare. 

34. va 7 ayla kal rw owpats kal r@ mvevpart, ‘her one care is 
consecration (to Gop’s service) both with her body and her spirit’: 
not that the married life cannot be so consecrated, but that it 
introduces other cares. 

35. «pds to ¥. avr. cipdopoy, ‘with an eye to your own interests.’ 
Cf. x. 33. 

Bpsxov émPddw, ‘throw a noose over you’ so as to get you into 
my power. Bpdxos is the noose or halter by which animals are 
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caught and then guided. Here again, as in 25 (and 40), he evidently 
is providing against any suggestion that he is insisting on a. personal 
authority over the Corinthians. | 

wpos To eboxnpov K.T.A. ‘ with an eye to your good bearing and 
due attendance upon your Lord without distraction.’ The neut. 
adjectives stand for abstract substantives: evmdpeSpow app. coined 
for the purpose. mdpedpos = an assistant, wapedpevey to attend or 
assist; in Polyb. Diod. used of disciples with teachers; Joseph. 
BJ., i. 3, 5, Weiss. Cf. ix. 138. awepromdotws only here N.T. 
Cf. Lk. x. 40. 

etoxnpov, the common article connects this closely with the next 
phrase. But it is difficult to see the point of this reference to 
‘seemliness.’ It would be quite contrary to the whole tone of the 
argument to see a contrast here between virginity as e¥oxnpoy and 
matriage as adoxnuov. Possibly it is used by way of contrast with 
the manner and life distracted by many cares, and consequently 
inconsistent with a self-respecting orderliness of conduct. 

36. el 8€ ris doy npovety. ‘ But if a man thinks that he is behaving 
unseemly towards his virgin daughter,’ ‘is behaving unhandsomely,’ 
Evans. ao xnpovety is used of any conduct which violates the 
common notions of decency, so as to involve discredit on the person so 
behaving. Here it is used of some conduct towards a daughter which 
may bring discredit on the father: the rest of the verse shows that 
the conduct is the refusal to promote her marriage. él tiv wapQévov 
avrov, the use of the word wap0évos throughout is due to the fact that 
S. Paul is considering the case of a guardian as well as a father; he 
uses neither Ouyarnp nor rarjp. The reason why this refusal is dis- 
creditable is given by the conditional clause édv 4 trépaxpos which is 
therefore most naturally to be taken as describing a condition of the 
maiden which makes marriage proper: the same'is implied by 
ovTws opelrer ylvecOar. vwépakpos is a am. Aey. but dau, dxpuatos are 
used primarily of men or women coming to marriageable age, and 
secondarily only and rarely of sexual passion. twep in comp. 
indicates ‘passing the natural or proper bounds,’ relatively to the 
matter in hand, and here marks the ‘ passing of the proper time for 
marriage.’ It would not describe excess but rather the fading of 
passion (cf. Heinr.). The point then is the discredit attending a man 
who allows his daughter or ward to grow old unmarried. Cf. Plat. 
Rep. 5, p. 460 (Thayer). 

otrws ddefhea yéveoOar = ‘the thing ought to be done,’ i.e. she 
ought to be married, oe old enough. dea properly describes 
the father’s duty. 
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8 Otc. trove(rw, ‘let him do what he wants to do,’ i.e. give her in 
malriage. 

yapelrwoav, ‘let her and her suitor be married’: the situation 
described assumes that there is a suitor, or the question would not 
have arisen in the father’s mind: and the plural is used from the 
point of view of the father. 

837. 8s 8 Eorynxev. ‘But if a man in this position is firmly fixed in 
his own mind’; i.e. if he has no sense of misbehaviour in his refusal. 

py Exov avayeny, ‘and is not under any compulsion,’ i.e. is not 
under any earlier contract for the marriage of his daughter, or urged 
thereto by any other external circumstance, e.g. as a slave might be 
forced by his master to give his daughter in marriage (Theod. ap. 
Cramer). 

e€ovolav S& gxe. wepl +. t. 0. ‘but has the right to give effect to 
his own purpose,’ i.e. nothing interferes with his right of parental 
control; it is the positive of un éxwv dvdyxny: not, as it is usually trans- 
lated, ‘has control over his own will,’ i.e. has full self-control; which 
as Lietzm. says has something grotesque in it; éfovcia is not used in 
this sense by S. Paul: nor does he use 0é\nye = the will. See below. 

Kal rovro kéxpixey, ‘and has come to this decision in his own 
mind, namely to keep his virgin daughter, he will do well.’ 

38. ore x.r.A. So that he that giveth his daughter in marriage 
doeth well, and he that giveth her not in marriage will do better, ‘ as 
time will prove,’ R. . 

Lake following Lietzmann (so also Weiss) holds that there are only 
two persons in view, a man and woman who are already in some 
such relation to each other of so-called spiritual marriage as we 
know to have existed in the Church towards the end of the second 
century. The suggestion is that they had made a practice of living 
together under a vow of virginity, and that in some cases the situa- 
tion was proving too great a strain for human nature. In these 
circumstances S. Paul’s advice was sought. His answer is ‘let them 
marry.’ But does the language suit this interpretation? It involves 
certain definite departures from the traditional interpretation of 
words. (1) dwépaxpos is made to mean ‘ overpassionate.’? No Greek 
commentator appears to take it in this sense. The only justification 
Lake offers is a passage in the Const. Apostol. where daxu7j is 
apparently used in the sense of sexual passion. In any case it is 
a very rare and quite secondary sense of the word, and vrépaxpos, if 
referred to this sense of dxu7, would more probably mean ‘ past 
passion’ (= wapynxpaxds) than ‘overpassionate.’ dxuyh, dxuatos, 
wapaxpafw all refer to the time of the full growth of young manhood : 
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and this sense is in direct accordance with other uses of the word, and 
iscommon. It would require the strongest possible necessity in the 
context to interpret iwépaxyos otherwise than ‘ past the flower of her 
age, more than ripe for marriage.’ (2) yap({ov is translated ‘marries’ 
rather than ‘gives in marriage.’ This word again is rare (‘no 
instances outside N.T.’ M.M.) and has hitherto been translated as 
causal. The Greek commentators all give it this sense. If it is used 
here = yauéw (on the analogy of some other verbs in -:{w) it is still 
strange that S. Paul should change the word, which he has hitherto 
used throughout, for one that is ambiguous. 

It must be reckoned against this theory that the meaning of two 
distinct words has to be strained in this way. 

But the difficulties do not stop here. The first clause of the 
passage implies that the man is thinking that he is behaving unseemly, 
etc. Lake seems to suggest that this unseemly behaviour is to be 
taken as implying some immoral act either as committed or as con- 
templated : and indeed if twépaxuos refers to the man, this interpreta- 
tion is inevitable. Yet it is scarcely credible that S. Paul should hint 
this and pass if over as of no account. If it is only the fear of losing 
his self-control, which is in his mind, then the expression is altogether 
unsuitable: we should want ef 71s goBeirac un doxnpovicy. In fact there 
is no reasonable sense to be got out of the words, ‘if a man thinks 
that he is behaving unseemly towards his maiden friend if his passion 
is beyond his control.’ It must clearly be some condition of the 
maid which makes the man’s conduct unseemly towards her. Again, 
if the man is, so to speak, already engaged and now advised to 
marry, we should expect yauelrw, ‘let him marry her,’ esp. after 
ovx duaprdve. deikec properly describes the father’s duty, but not 
the force of passion which constrains the lover to marry. Lake 
translates ‘if must be so,’ not legitimately. Again, v. 37, uh exw 
dyvdyxnv is interpreted by Lake as || éay 7 Uwépaxuos = ‘is not com- 
pelled by his passion.’ This is not a natural meaning: dvdy«n points 
to the compulsion of external circumstance. étovolay éxet wepl rod 
lSlov OedAfparos would be a very strange expression for. éyxpareverat 
‘has control over his passion’: rév ém:Ouysev would be the natural 
word ; and xparet rather than éfovclay fer, which regularly means ‘to 
have authority ’ not ‘to be master of.’ The right translation of this 
phrase is clearly ‘ has authority or the right in the matter of his will 
or purpose,’ i.e. to execute his purpose. Nowhere else does S. Paul 
use étovola or 0éAnua for ‘control’ and ‘will’ (so Weiss). epl is 
found only here with ¢é. ¢.; ‘authority over’ is expressed by éxi w. 
accus. Or gen. 
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The phrasing of the passage, therefore, and the natural exegesis are 
strongly against this suggestion. Historically there cannot be said to 
be any foundation for it. Our knowledge of the practice begins with 
a remark of Irenaeus (i. 6, 3) in reference to Gnostics, and Tertullian 
speaks of it as existing in the Church (de jejun. 17; de virg. vel. 14), 
and it was afterwards dealt with by Councils (Elvira, Ancyra, Nicaea, 
Carthage). See Lietzm. A very doubtful deduction from Hermas 
Sim. ix. 11, 1-4 is the only hint from’ an earlier time. It is pure 
conjecture to antedate the practice by more than a century and to 
discover it in the primitive Church at Corinth. 

The difficulty of the passage, which has led to this desperate 
expedient, lies in the vast difference between our modern way of 
regarding the relation of the parent to the marriage of his children, 
and the Greek or Jewish way. With them, the responsibility and the 
rights of the father were all but absolute. On the other hand 
marriage was regarded as so exclusively normal, that the unmarried 
man or woman was regarded as failing in duty or under some 
disgrace. This atmosphere surrounded both 8. Paul and his corre- 
spondents. 8. Paul accepts it, just as he does the conditions of 
slavery, as the normal state of things. He deals with the questions 
raised by the Corinthians by modifying the common higher morality 
in view of the special conditions of the Christian life. But he does 
not destroy any of those influences, which in the circumstances made 
for decency and an ordered life. 

39-40. In conclusion, he expands the hints he has given on the 
married woman’s obligations and rights. 

39. SéSerar. Cf. 27; Rom. vii. 2. édv 8& xousnOy 6 dvip, ‘ but if 
her husband have fallen asleep’ in death. povow év kuptw, ‘ only In 
the Lord,’ i.e. within the limits of Christian duty. See n. on v. 22. 

40. pakaptwrépa K.r.A. once more ‘to remain as she is’ is the 
happier course, more to be envied, cf. James i. 25 with Hort’s note. 
yvepnv, see on 25. | 

Sox yap Kdyd mv. Geod txav. ‘I think,’ a meiosis, suggesting 
more. xdyw, ‘I as well as you have Gop’s Spirit.’ Cf. ii. 16. 


CHAPTER VIII 


(b) viii.-xi. 1. On Idol Feasts and Meats offered to Idols. 


S. Paul takes up another question which the Corinthians had 
raised in their letter, the question whether it was allowed to eat 
meats offered to idols. The difficulty was a very practical one, in two 
ways: (1) A large part of social intercourse involved the joining in 
common meals, either held in a temple or definitely associated with 
the acknowledgment and worship of some heathen deity ; (2) A con- 
siderable part even of the meat sold in the market for home consump- 
tion had been offered to idols. The two questions, then, arose: (1) 
whether it was lawful for a Christian to join in such social functions ; 
(2) whether it was lawful for a Christian to eat meat so, presumably, 
contaminated. Some considered that their own assurance, of the 
nonentity of idols and the meaninglessness of all the ritual which 
referred to the idol, made it safe for them to take part even in a feast 
in a temple, as in a purely social function promoting friendliness 
with their heathen neighbours. Some, on the other hand, could not 
get over the associations of such practices and felt their consistency 
and the purity of their religion to be impaired. The former are 
regarded as ‘the strong’ and the latter as ‘the weak.’ S. Paul 
treats the difficulty by applying three principles : (1) viii. l-ix. 23. 
The principle of charity: the divergence of view between the ‘ strong’ 
and the ‘weak’ should lead the ‘strong,’ not necessarily to revise 
their principles, but to consider their relation to the ‘ weak,’ as 
brethren, members of one body, and the effect of their actions on. 
‘ edification.’ They should be ready-to abstain from using their full 
liberty, if by using it they endanger the moral and spiritual health of 
the ‘weak.’ He illustrates this principle by his own case (ix. 1-18): 
he has rights as an apostle which he abstains from exercising, lest 
they should interfere with the work of an apostle, the propagation of 
the Gospel; and, still more (ix. 19-23), he has liberties as free in 
Christ, which he constantly waives, in order to put himself on a level 
with others, the better to gain them for Christ. (2) ix, 24-x.13. The 
principle of vigilant self-discipline: every Christian must con. 
centrate, with more than the intensity and self-denial of the athlete, 
upon the end and aim of his calling: the consequences of failing to 
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exercise such discipline are illustrated by the story of the chosen 
people in the wilderness: that is an abiding warning against self- 
confidence. (3) x. 14-23. The principle of loyalty: the strong 
should ask themselves whether, after all, the practices, which they 
claim liberty to pursue, are consistent with the practice of the 
Christian profession. It cannot be denied that the idol feasts have 
their meaning, communion with the idol: can this be altogether 
ignored? is there not in partaking of them a kind of trial made of 
Gop’s power? 

The section concludes (x. 23-33) with a fresh appeal to the 
principle of charity (23, 24), some rules about the ordinary use of 
meats and social intercourse (25-30); a final appeal to the principle 
of mutual help and ‘edification’ (31-33). 

Note two points. (a) ix. 1-18 at first reading seems to introduce 
a range of subjects unconnected with those of the rest of the section : 
and some commentators therefore regard this passage as out of place, 
perhaps belonging to S. Paul’s first letter. But further reflexion 
shows that the subject of this passage is the use of many of his 
legitimate liberties by S. Paul, which is closely cognate to the main 
question: the topics chosen to illustrate his use of liberty are specially 
appropriate to the particular liberties referred to: and it is probable, 
further, that there is a secondary reason for choosing these topics in 
a tendency manifested at Corinth to dispute S. Paul’s whole position 
and relation to the Church there: we may compare the short but 
significant passage iv. 18-24: and large portions of the second epistle. 

(b) The advice to the strong given in ix. 24—-x. 22 goes much 
further in the direction of forbidding participation in idol feasts than 
that given in viii. In viii. there is a plea for abstention on the ground 
of charity: in ix. 24—x. 22 the further reason is given that such 
participation is perilous for themselves, and inconsistent with their 
profession. Here, again, a solution has been found (see Weiss) in the 
supposition that at least x. 1-22 belonged originally to 8S. Paul’s first 
letter, and that there he took so strong a line as to provoke a protest 
on the part of the Corinthians, on the ground of the practical 
impossibility of such a line of action, unless they were to be com- 
pletely cut off from their heathen friends: and a parallel is found in 
v. 10-12. But, in the first place, it is important to observe that what 
is forbidden or all but forbidden in x. is the attendance at feasts held 
in temples in honour of an idol ; the matter of using meat which had 
been offered is dealt with separately (x. 25 f.). It could not be said 
that the prohibition of this practice would cut off Christians from all 
intercourse with their heathen friends: there would still remain the 
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private occasions of social entertainment. Secondly, the superficial 
inconsistency really marks a careful and deliberate method. 8S. Paul 
is not writing a treatise on the subject, but is dealing with it as 
a practical question in debate between him and his readers: his 
method is homiletic or rather conversational : before coming to the 
closest grips with it, he prepares the way by an appeal for good feeling 
and consideration for others: here he leaves the question of principle 
open: and he illustrates largely from his own practice. After this 
preparation, he comes closer: must they not consider themselves, as 
well as others, their own progress in Christian achievement? Can 
they be so sure that they can challenge safely the dangers involved in 
the practices they adopt? Here again the question of principle is 
still held in suspense: the expediency in their own interests of great 
caution is illustrated by the story of Israel. Finally, he deals with the 
question of principle itself: do not these idol feasts anyhow imply 
a recognition and even a communion with heathen deities? their 
heathen friends take them so: the ‘weak’ take them so: and there 
are good grounds for so taking them. But, then, such a practice 
must be inconsistent with holding their own feast of communion 
with Christ. At any rate therefore participation in idol feasts must 
be given up. 

If this is an accurate account of the progress of the argument, 
there seems to be no ground for saying that such a cumulative and 
progressive treatment of the question is impossible or otherwise than 
natural, reasonable and worthy of S. Paul. 

The whole subject is exceptionally unfamiliar and strange to our 
experience and atmosphere : and requires a great effort of historical 
sympathy if it is to be understood. 

1. wept 8& tev elSmA08irwy. Clearly this is a second point 
raised by the Corinthians in their letter: cf. vi. 1, vii. 25, xii. 1 and 
xv. 12. elSwAo8vra covers all meat in any way offered to idols: and 
this meant a very large proportion of the meat available for use, as a 
sacrificial element was commonly present in all slaying of beasts for 
the market. The word, for obvious reasons, is of Jewish origin: the 
word natural to the heathen is iepd@urov, as in x. 28, where a heathen 
host speaks. : 

olSapey Stu, the frequent use of ofda (-re -uev) in these chapters (vi. 2, 
3, 9,.15, 16, 19: viii-1, 4 «.7.X.) is no doubt due to the fact that the 
Corinthian letter had insisted upon this advanced knowledge, cf. 
i. 18 f.: and in the use of the word here we have a hint that the 
statement of the argument is largely derived from that letter: we 
may take this clause, and vv. 4-6 incl. and perhaps v. 8, as the 
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Corinthian statement of the position the strong were taking up: 
S. Paul quotes these statements, and places over against them his own 
qualifications or supplementary teaching. The plural puts him in 
line with the Corinthians : =‘ of course, as you say, we all have yvaors.’ 

wavres yvoow %xopnev, ‘we are all fully instructed’ in the real 
meaning of these things. The special application of yvdors in this 
passage is to the true Christian estimate of idols, and of the exclusive 
and supreme deity of Gop in Christ. This knowledge takes away all 
importance from the heathen interpretation of idol feasts, and con- 
siders them as simply social gatherings. Atthesame time the absence 
of the article gives a wide range to yv@o.s: and reminds us that the 
Corinthians found the special characteristic of their new religion in 
‘ knowledge.’ 

fi. % yoo pvovit «.7.X., the first warning qualification. ‘The 
knowledge, which you claim, is, by itself, apt to inflate, to give a man 
an undue sense of his security and importance’; cf. iv. 6, 18, 19, v. 2, 
xiii. 4 (elsewhere Col. ii. 8 only). Cf. Epictet. ap. Wetst.: onueia 
mpoxdmrrovros ovdev mept éavrod déyew ws dvros Twos Kal elddros Tt. 
The asyndeton shows that this is 8. Paul’s ‘gloss’ on their statement. 
1) 8&8 dyamn olkoSopet, ‘ but the love which you ought to claim builds 
up.’ Here S. Paul puts forward dydan, against yvdors, as the real 
characteristic of the new religion. This thought finds its full 
development in c. xiii. olxoSopet = builds up character, in this 
sense found in this Ep. and 1 Thess. v. 11 and Acts xx. 32 only, the 
subst. more widely (Rom., 2 Cor., Eph.) but still confined to S. Paul. 
The word is used more often of the promotion of union between 
Christians (cf. xiv. 3 and 5, Eph. iv. 12, 16): here no doubt this 
effect is included. The boasted knowledge tends to inflate the self- 
importance of the individual; the true Christian temper of love both 
develops the individual character on true lines and promotes the 
growth of all in union. It is possible that the Corinthians had 
used the word of educating the weak to a truer understanding of this 
matter. Cf. v. 10. 

2, & vis Soxet éyv. ‘if a man thinks he has achieved any true know- 
ledge, he has not yet begun to know in the way in which knowledge 
ought to be gained’: re is an ‘inner accusative’ = yvdcly twa. N. 
the tenses. Every step of knowledge truly gained ought to make a 
man humble in the consciousness of ignorance, rather than proud of 
his knowledge. This sentence explains the stricture on knowledge in 
the preceding verse. 

3. eb Sé Tis dyamg Tov Oedv, ‘but if a man is loving Gop,’ the 
Gop whom he seeks to know: if he goes by the way of love. 
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otros éyvoorat in’ atrov, ‘this man, and this man only, has 
come to be known by Gop.’ For the expected odros éyvwxev avtdv, 
S. Paul substitutes the more weighty consequence, which is also the 
condition of man’s knowledge of Gop, that ‘Gop has received him into 
His familiar knowledge,’ there is that in the man which Gop 
acknowledges as belonging to Himself. Cf. Ps. i. 6 ywionec Kuptos 
eddy. dcxalwy (Heinr.) ; Amos iii. 1 vuas &yowy ex macdv pudav yijs ; 
Jer. i. 5 rpd rod we wrdoa oe év xotAlg éricrapal ce. Rom. viii. 29, xi. 2 
(Lietz.). He avoids the first phrase, because he fears to admit the 
thought of the achievement of such knowledge as a man’s own work ; 
that again dvorot : cf. Aug. de trin. ix. 1 (Heinr.) ‘ nec sic quidem dixit 
cognovit illum, quae periculosa praesumptio est, sed cognitus est ab 
illo.’ Gal. iv. 9 is a clinching parallel, viv 5¢ yvsvres Gedy, pwadrdov be 
yvwobdvres urd Geov: cf. also xii.12. The underlying thought is that 
knowledge of Gop is not merely intellectual knowledge about Him, but 
is the mutual knowledge which subsists between persons of which the 
vital nerve is not thought but love (cf. 1 John iv. 7, 8): and for such 
mutual intimacy, it is of infinitely more importance and truer to say 
that Gop is intimate with us than that we are intimate with Gop; cf. 
also xiii 12; 2 Tim. ii. 19; Mt. xi. 27, and see note on xii. 8. 

Evans, app. alone, argues that odros= 0 ¢eds and av’rof= ris: but 
neither sense nor parallels support this. | 

4. wept Tis Bpdcews ody Trwv lS. ‘Well then in the matter of 
the eating of idol-meats’: he has laid down the principle that the 
criterion of Christian knowledge of Gop is love, and love must 
dictate our efforts to do His will in practical matters; and he now 
passes to the particular case. ovv, resumptive. Bpwoews = ‘ eating,’ 
ef. 2 Cor. ix. 10; Rom. xiv. 17: the question is not theoretical 
(what we know about idols) but practical (whether we are to eat, 
etc.). ” 

otSapev Sr. again seems to refer to a statement in the Corinthian 
argument which 8. Paul acknowledges: and it is simplest to take 
that statement as covering both vv. 5 and 6. Then S. Paul’s 
qualification not of the statement but of their deduction from it 
comes in v. 7. 

ovdty elSwrov dv xdopw, ‘an idol is nothing real’: it has no 
reality in the ordered system we know as the world, cf. xiv. 10; 
Rom. v. 13; Phl. ii. 15. This statement of the ‘ strong’ is a repudia- 
tion of the heathen divinities and perhaps of the whole current 
demonology, a repudiation on which they based their participation 
in idol feasts; but we shall find later that the reality of demons seems 
to be assumed by S. Paul: which makes it still more probable that he 
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is here quoting the Corinthians (x. 18 f.). Cf. Davidson O. T. 
Theology, p. 66. 

ovSels Beds eb pri els, ‘none is Gop but one’: one in contrast with 
the so-called gods of the heathen, as explained by the next clause: 
ef. the Shema from Deut. vi. 4-9, xi. 15-21; Num. xv. 37-41 recited 
by every grown-up Israelite morning and evening, beginning axove 
"Iopanr: Kbptos o Geos judy Kipros els €orly. Cf. Mk xii. 29f. Schiirer 
(E. T. 1893) m°. p. 84. 

5. Kal yap «.t.A’. ‘for of course if there are so-called gods....’ 
Aeyouevo. qualifies the admission by insinuating the unreality of 
the gods. This is best taken as part of the Corinthian statement, 
not as a comment inserted by S. Paul. 

aomep eloly Geol woddol Kal Kuptor woddol. Is this part of the 
quotation? or is 8. Paul asserting here, in contradiction of the total 
denial by the ‘strong,’ that the many gods and lords, whom the 
heathen worship, have a real existence? The difficulty in answering 
this question is that we cannot be sure how far the ‘ strong’ carried 
their denial. If they denied absolutely the existence of such beings, 
and treated them as mere fictions, then these words must be S. Paul’s 
own (parenthetic) assertion in qualification of that denial. If, on the 
other hand, they denied not their existence but their power and 
importance to Christians, who had been delivered from their sway, 
then this may be a quotation of their contemptuous admission of the 
bare existence. The former position is the more consistent with the 
absolute statement in v. 4 and the Aeyduevor in v. 5 (if part of the 
quotation). Nor is it inconsistent with S. Paul’s own view: it seems 
certain that he believed in the reality of such beings (cf. above on v. 5, 
vi. 8). On the whole then it seems best to take this clause as giving 
S. Paul’s own view in qualification of the statement of the ‘ strong.’ 
Of course he allows the terms @eol and xvpio. to such beings, only in 
the sense that they are so regarded by their worshippers. For do-wep 
= ‘as in fact,’ xai ydp, no parallel is quoted: but cf. the use of xaOuds 
in Rom. i. 28; 1 Cor. i.6, v. 7; Eph. i. 4; Phl. i. 7, and the use 
of ws= since, Blass, p. 270. kvtpvor, the term xvpios was applied to 
heathen divinities, especially in oriental religious language (cf. Lietzm. 
on Rom. x. 9): and «x. here may refer to the same beings as @eol, 
marking their influence upon human life. But it is possible that 
S. Paul is thinking of subordinate deities, and even as well of the 
deified emperors (so Weiss). Cf. xupiérnres Eph. i. 21; Col. i. 16. 
Deissm. Light from the Ancient East, p. 354 f. 

6. [d&AA’] Hptv, ‘but for us Christians (they are not gods and lords, 
for we know that) there is no other but the One,’ a. confession of faith. 
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els Oeds 6 ararip, ‘there is-one Gop, namely the Father’: 6 rarjp 
is the distinctive name by which our Lord speaks of Gop in the 
Gospels: it occurs in Acts only in three places (i. 4, 7, ii. 33), all 
closely dependent on words of the Lord: freq. in S. Paul with 6eés, 
and alone Rom. vi. 4, viii. 15 (= Gal. iv. 6); Eph. ii. 18, iii. 14; 
Col. i. 12 only: freq. in 1 and 2 John and Rev. (5): it is the distinc- 
tive Christian title and involves the relation of father and son within 
the Godhead. ls Oeds, cf. Eph. iv. 6; 1 Tim. ii. 5. 

& ob ta wavra nal pets els atrov: for & od cf. xi. 12; 
Rom. xi. 36; 2 Cor. v. 18, ‘from Him as creator.’ td mdvra, here of 
all the elements and details of creation. He is the sole source and 
origin of things and persons: «. 4. els adrév, ‘and we are unto or for 
Him,’ so again Rom. xi. 36, i.e. the true end of redeemed humanity 
is His service now and ultimately the full realisation of communion 
with Him. This description of the relation of the universe and man 
to Gop is paralleled in the current philosophical language of the 
time, and may quite naturally have been used by the Coriuthians in 
their letter. Cf. Kennedy, S. Paul and the Mystery Religions, pp. 8, 9. 
Lietzm. describes it as a hellenistic-mystic formula, but it is quite as 
much philosophic. Cf. Aug. Conf. i. 1 ‘ fecisti nos ad te et inquietum 
est cor nostrum donec requiescat in te.’ | 

Kal els xvpvos “I. Xp., cf. Eph. iv. 5; 1 Tim. ii. 5, one Lord who 
commands and directs our service. 

80 od Ta mdvra Kal rpeis 80 atrov. He is the agent both of 
creation and of our redemption. The parallelism with the first clause 
makes it certain that 6:’ ov 7. 3. refers to the part taken by the pre- 
existent Christ in creation: cf. Col. i. 15f. It is all the more 
remarkable if these are the words of the Corinthians. But even if 
they are S. Paul’s own words, the absence of qualification or explana- 
tion shows that the truth was well known and accepted at Corinth. 
The absence of a doxology (cf. Rom. loc. cit.) may perhaps support 
the view that S. Paul is here quoting or summarising the Corinthian 
argument. 

7. GAN od dy wacw 1 yvoow. ‘ But, true as this is, the know- 
ledge or perception thus expressed is not fully present in all.’ He 
corrects the wide statement of v.1. 1 yvoors takes up the thought of 
oldapev, vv. 1, 4. This cannot mean that some Corinthian Christians 
would have hesitated to make such a confession of faith, but that 
some would not be so strong in the assurance of it as to overcome the 
consequences of their old habits and associations. N. that yvdors is 
not merely theoretical, but involves practical applications (Weiss). 

ties S€é, ‘ but there are some who.’ 
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Ty cvvnbela Ews Gpr. tov elSdAov, ‘by their association up to 
now with the idol.’ ovvyGea, xii. 16; Joh. xviii. 39 only, = ‘ owing 
to their being accustomed to the idol in their pre-Christian life.’ So 
W. Tob épyou, Xen., rdv ddixnudrwy, Dem., ap. L. & 8. Cf. also Ditt. 
Syll. 418, 154 dca rhv cuvperay ris rovadrns evoxdAfoews. The habit, 
acquired in their heathen life, of connecting these feasts with the idol 
as something real has left associations in their minds which they 
cannot shake off: in this respect and in comparison with others they 
are weak. The question is how their weakness is to be treated. This 
clause shows that here it is principally a question of taking ‘part in 
the idol feasts. The dat. is causal: cf. Rom. xi. 20, iv. 20; Blass, 
p. 117. éws dpt, ‘up to the present,’ though they have become 
Christians. ry cuvvedjoe, if read for ry cvvnGelg, = ‘by their con- 
sciousness even now of the idol presence,’ cf. 1 Pet. ii. 19 ef dia 
auvelinow Oeod tropépes Tis NUwas. But this does not fit with éws dprt, 
and states the case less completely. It is most probable that this 
reading, though strongly supported, is due to the occurrence of the 
word just below. 

ws elSwAdOuroy, ‘as an offering to idols,’ as having this significance. 

7 cvvelBnois avrwv, see Rom. p. 208 (C. G. T.), = their feelings, 
heart, consciousness of their own state: not strictly our ‘conscience’ 
which would require ‘offended’ rather than ‘ defiled,’ podrdvera. 
They ‘feel’ defiled by their action, however unreasonable such a 
feeling may be in the eyes of the ‘strong.’ 

doBers otca, ‘because it is weak.’ This use= ‘scrupulous’ is 
confined to this chapter and (dc@evetv) Rom. xiv. 1-21, xv. 1 (dc0évypua), 
perh. Acts xx. 35 (S. Paul at Miletus) and 1 Thess. v.14. As there 
is nothing to show the direct reference in 1 Thess. l.c., it is possible 
that this special meaning of the word is adopted from the Corinthian 
letter, where it would be in harmony with the tone of arrogant self- 
sufficiency which seems to have characterised it. This is borne out 
by the fact that in Rom. xiv. 1 the corresponding participle is 
explained by the addition of ry wiores: no such addition is wanted 
here if the Corinthians had themselves used the word : the repetition 
of the word here, with its suggestion of irony, points in the same 
direction. We might then tr. ‘ weak, as you call it.’ It is however 
to be noted that S. Paul recognises a true element in this description, 
and frankly adopts it, cf. 2 Cor. xi. 29, and, further, that no single 
word is used to describe the ‘strong’: they are described as having 
‘knowledge,’ ‘freedom,’ or ‘rights.’ These facts favour the conclu- 
sion that the use of de@ev%s in this sense did not originate in Corinth. 

podwverar. Cf. 2 Cor. vii. 1 (uodvepds) where there is a similar 
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reference to the continuation of heathen associations, cf. Swete on 
Rev. iii. 4: in LXX ptalvey represents legal defilement, podvvew stands 
for actual pollution as with blood or with pitch : = ‘ feels itself stained, 
defiled ’ (mid.). 

8. Bpopa St pas «.r.A. This again is best taken as a qaotilion 
from or summary of the Corinthian argument. Just as they claimed 
the absolute nonentity of idols, so here the absolute indifference of 
meats, as wholly external to the spiritual life, and making neither 
way in regard to it. §S. Paul’s answer is to show that actions, non- 
spiritual and non-moral in themselves, may acquire moral and 
spiritual values from circumstances. 

Twapacrioe, not ‘commend’ (cuvorjoe) but ‘present,’ ‘bring us 
into His presence,’ with direct reference to the ideas embodied in the 
idol feasts. This is consistently the meaning of waplorava. Cf. 
Rom, vi. 13, xii. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 2 al. There may be a reference to 
judgment as in Acts xxvii. 24; Rom. xiv. 10. 

torepovpefa, ‘do we feel any loss’ or lack, cf. i. 7, Phi. iv. 12: 
so vorépnua ){ replooevya 2 Cor. viii. 13, 14. ameprroevopev, ‘do we 
abound ’ in any valued possession. 

9. Prérere 58, ‘ but take heed,’ then again he qualifies the preceding 
statement by bringing in a new point of view, that of dydxrn, which 
regards the needs of others. 1 &ovela tpov atrn, ‘ this right which 
you assert.’ N. Kennedy, p. 164. ampooxoppa yévnrat, ‘ prove to be 
a stumblingblock for the weak.’ Cf. Rom. xiv. 13 in a similar con- 
nexion; and zpocxorh 2 Cor. vi. 3. 

10. tov xovra yvwouy, ‘that hath knowledge,’ the knowledge 
which was their boast: see above. The sudden change to the second 
person singular is noticeable. It is possible that here there is in view 
some prominent person who had taken this line, and whose action 
raised the whole question in a public way. 

elSaAcov, only here and in LXX, formed on the analogy of “Icecor, 
’Amro\X\dvevov al. ap. Wetst. 

kataxelpevov, it is clear that some Christians felt it permissible to 
join in feasts held in the heathen temples. 

doBevots Svros, ‘ weak as he is,’ with all his weakness. 

olxoSopnOyoerar, ‘will be fortified,’ R., ‘built up,’ ‘ educated,’. 
‘improved ’ : the word is used ironically: you will educate him, as you 
profess to do, up to the point of defying scruples which have not 
been really removed. 

11. awdédAvrat ydp...‘ surely this weak man is. being ruined by this 
knowledge of yours, this brother for whom Christ died.’ The con- 
trast between their heartlessness and Christ’s love unto death is put 
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in the most absolute form. Cf. Rom. xiv. 15. ydp here involves an 
ellipse in thought; it is obvious that if he eats while still scrupulous 
he is doing wrong: tr. ‘surely,’ ‘why.’ Cf. ix. 10. Weiss reads xal 
with most MSS. . 

12. ovrws 5t dpapravowres x.7.A., such a sin against the brothers 
is more, it is a sin against Christ Himself, 

TumrovTes a. THY o. dolevovcay, ‘smiting, dealing blows at, his 
feelings in their weak state,’ cf. Mt. xxiv. 49. ‘ Verberare aegrotum 
crudele est factum,’ Wetst. 

_ 18. Sedqrep «.r.X. he clinches the argument by the strongest assertion 

of the right course as a principle of his own conduct, in the widest 
form. N. the force of repetition, In this clause S. Paul antici- 
pates the more strict treatment of the question in c. x.: just as the 
supremacy of dydwy (c. xiii.) underlies the plea advanced in the 
preceding verses. 

ov py ddyw: on ov pr in N.T. see M. pp. 187-192: it occurs 
only four times in S. Paul (1 Thess. iv. 15, v. 3, Gal. v. 16 and here) 
and in all four places with strong emphasis as in Class. Grk. See 
also Goodwin, M.T, 294 ff. (ed. 1889), Blass, p, 209. 


CHAPTER IX 


1-23. SS. Paul illustrates and enforces his appeal for the 
suspension of rights in the interest of others by his own practice in 
regard to his undoubted apostolic rights. He has always been ready 
to waive his apostolic rights (1-18) and even his Christian privileges 
(19-23) if by so doing he can promote the cause of the Gospel and 
commend it to others. 

This is the main argument of the section and its place in relation 
to the context. At the same time the language and the choice of 
topics, especially in 1-23, show that he had occasion, if he had 
wished to use it, for a direct defence of his apostolic position at 
Corinth. It is clear from this passage, as indeed it was suggested 
in cc. i.-iv., esp. iv. 1b, that there was a tendency fairly manifest 
among the Corinthians to dispute his position. The reticence with 
which he deals with this personal matter and the qhite secondary 
position to which he relegates it give a capital instance of his 
readiness to subordinate personal matters to the interests of others 
and the promotion of the Gospel. In 2 Cor. x.—xiii. we see how he was 
forced to deal with this personal interest as of primary importance. 

Weiss urges that the question of the apostle’s rights and his 
attitude to those rights (ix. 1-18) is wholly distinct from the subject 
of c. vili. and ix. 19—x.: that the transition in v. 1 (own elu 
é\evOepos) is obscure : and on these grounds considers that this verse 
did not originally stand here. He does not decide whether they 
belonged to S. Paul’s first letter, or to some other context: but see 
above. 

1. ovn ebpt eevOepos; he has just declared himself ready to adopt 
a stringent rule in the interests of charity: he at once goes on, in 
close connexion of thought, to emphasise the meaning of this conduct, 
by asserting his complete freedom from such rules both as a Christian 
and as an apostle : then he shows how in other ways he has refrained 
from exercising this freedom with the same object. éde00epos, free, 
not here from sin as in Rom. vi. 18, 22, but from external law of all 
kinds as in Gal. iv. 22-31, v. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 16. The point of this 
wide Christian freedom is resumed in v. 19. 
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ovk elpl dirdcrodos; meantime he takes up the narrower question 
of the rights of an apostle: the elaboration of this theme shows that 
they were disputed at Corinth. ‘Am I not an apostle,’ a com- 
missioned agent of the Lord Jesus Christ, with all the rights and 
claims that position gives ? 

ovxl “I. rov Kuprov tpov édpaxa; cf. xv. 8; Gal.i.12,15f. The 
clause evidently is meant to confirm his claim to the apostleship in 
the first rank. It is remarkable that in his direct apologia apostolatus 
sui in 2 Cor. x.—xiii. he does not refer to his having seen the Lord, 
unless it be in xii. 1-9. There the criterion is the work he has done, 
as below. S. Paul’s vision of the ascended Lord took the place, for 
him, of the qualification which the other apostles gained by their 
companionship ‘from Galilee till he was taken up.’ For him and 
them the core of the qualification is the direct experience of the 
resurrection: for S. Paul that was concentrated in the one compre- 
hensive vision which revealed to him Who and What Jesus was and 
is. Cf. Acts ix. 17, xxii. 13 f., xxvi. 16. 

*Inoovv rdv kviptov emphasises the exaltation of Him who was 
known as the man Jesus to the throne of divine sovereignty: as 
always, the simple name Jesus refers to the historical personality. 

ov Td épyov pou vb. dort dy kuplp, ‘Are not you yourselves, in 
your union with the Lord, the work done by me as apostle’ and so a 
witness to my apostleship? A second confirmation of his claim, 
proved by his knowledge of the Lord and by the effects of his office. 
For this appeal to 7d épyoyv cf. 2 Cor. x.-xiii., esp. x. 12-18, xiii. 12 f. 
and n. above, iii. 13 f. vpets év xvply your very existence as 
Christians, united to the Lord, living in Him. 

3. ddAd ye, ‘but in any case to you’= class. dA’ duly ye, cf. Blass, 
p. 261 (not quite || Lk. xxiv. 21, the only other occurrence): for d\\d 
in apodosi, Blass, p. 268. For the dative, d\Aos—ayiy ye cf. yuiv, viii. 6. 

} yap ohpayls pov tys drooroAys : the seal was the mark 
of authenticity, among other uses, cf. Deissmann, B.S. 11. 65, 66 (see 
n. Rom. xv. 28)—‘ you, your union with the Lord, are my authentica- 
tion for the apostolic office which I claim.’ 

3. 14 dps) dtrodoyla «.7.A., from here to v. 14 the rights of an apostle 
are declared, and one right, that of being supported by those among 
whom he works, is fully argued. Then in vv. 14-18 he shows that 
he has not claimed this right and why. These last verses indicate 
the relevance of the section to the main argument: but the fact that 
he is not content with a mere statement of the right to support shows 
that in some form or other this right had been a matter of serious 
discussion at Corinth. The question comes fully to the fore in 
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2 Cor. x.—xiii., but even then with much obscurity. From this 
passage we should gather that there was a strong disposition at 
Corinth to deny the right: but as S. Paul clearly declares that he had 
not claimed it, it is difficult to see how the question had arisen. It 
is one of many questions which in our ignorance of the circumstances 
we must leave unanswered. j 

rots épd dvaxplvovow, ‘to those who make a practice of investi- 
gating my claims,’ ‘to those who desire to sift my title’ R. dvaxplvew 
always of investigation or examination preliminary to a final decision 
or judgment. Seeii.14n. N. the emphatic ¢uy and éué. 

airy. RK. refers to the preceding verses, ‘ This is my answer to...,’ 
rightly: so Evans. His defence of his actions lies in the assertion 
and proof, just given, of his apostleship. What follows brings out 
the self-restraint and self-denial he exercises in regard to rights. 

4. pr ovK Zyopev x.r.A. The apostolate thus established involves 
rights. py ovK, can it be that we have no right? 

éEovolay =right, privilege, licence, granted to a person by a superior 
authority or law. Cf. Acts xxvi. 12, Mt. xxviii. 18, 2 Thess. iii. 9; 
with gen. either of the donor, or of the person or thing over which 
the right extends. Not quite = liberty of action, but a granted 
privilege or licence (see Evans, c. ix. introd.). 

dayety kal mety; sc. ‘at the expense of the Church.’ This 
rendering is necessitated by the immediate context, and by the phrase 
yuvaixa wepdyew (not merely éxew). Lietzm. takes it of eating things 
forbidden, but wrongly. 

5. adeAdryv yuvatka sepidyerv, to take about with us a sister as 
wife, i.e. a Christian wife. Some strangely interpret it as meaning 
a Christian matron to wait upon them and assist them: so Aug. ap. 
Wetst. 

ws wal of Nowrol dwdéoroAo x«.7.A., see Add. Note Rom., p. 228 
(C. G. T.): here clearly 8. Paul includes himself and Barnabas 
among the apostles: probably also all ‘ the brethren of the Lord,’ as 
Kydas, certainly an-apostle, follows; and as the argument is from 
apostolic practice. On ot &SeAdol rov xvplov see Hort, St James xix., 
Mayor, St James viii. ff., Lft, Gal. pp. 252 ff. 

kal Knoas, so always in S. Paul, even Gal. ii. 7, 8: but he is 
mentioned only in these two epistles: the order is odd: and perhaps 
throws special emphasis on Kyoas as if his example would have a 
specially strong appeal, cf. on i. 12. 

6. éya xal BapvdBas: the mention of Barnabas points to the first 
missionary journey, as though their practice of supporting themselves 
had already then occasioned remark. 
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pr épydfeo Oar, ‘to be exempt from earning our living by labour.’ 
Cf. iv. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 11; 2 Thess. iii. 8-12. 

7. tls orpareverat «.t.d., so far he has argued from apostolic 
example : now he appeals to common sense: the soldier, the vine- 
dresser, the shepherd are all paid for their work. éWona is the 
technical term for pay, cf. Lk. iii. 14; 2 Cor. xi. 8. At this time all 
soldiers were paid. 

8. pry Kata dvOpwrov rabra Aado ; ‘is this mere man’s talk?’ are 
these human analogies inapplicable to divine things? The Scripture 
lays down the same rule. 

9. ty ydp tre M.v. ‘Why surely in the law of Moses’: only here 
does S. Paul use this full phrase: elsewhere he leaves it to be under- 
stood what law he is referring to; cf. Lk. ii. 22, xxiv. 44; Joh. vii. 23; 
Acts xiii. 39, xv. 5, xxviii. 23; Heb. x. 28 only. 

od dipdoeas B. &. Deut. xxv. 4, cf. 1 Tim. v. 18: otherwise only 
metaph. in N.T. Evv. Syn. and 1 Pet. ii. 15. v. 1. xnpooes Xen., 7. 
eq. 8, see L. & 8. on xnubs. Gdoedvra, ‘ while threshing.’ 

pt] tav Bow «.7.A., the care of animals seemed too small a thing 
for a divine regulation; hence it is allegorised: cf. Phil. de spec. leg. 
i. 260: the details of the sacrificial victim must be understood 
symbolically, ob yap iwép dddywv 6 véuos GAN bweép rd» vodv kal 
Aéyow éxdvrwv: so de somn. i. 93 (Lietzm.). For 8. Paul’s use of 
allegory cf. Gal. iv. 23 f. 

10. # 80 aypas mdvras Adya; ‘or does He say it merely for our 
sakes ?’ heas, us men. 

Sv pas ydp «.r.A.: ydp = ‘why surely,’ ‘yes in truth,’ ‘cor- 
roborating a statement about which a question has been raised,’ 
Blass, p. 274f. Cf. 1 Thess. ii. 20, W. M., p. 558 f. Lietzm. takes 
it as = ovv, but this is inconsequent. 

Ste ddelrer, ‘that the plougher, etc.’ This is the allegorical inter- 
pretation of the saying about oxen. So far it is mainly the general 
reference of the text to human ploughers and sowers that is considered. 

11. el tpets x.7.A. draws the conclusion, by analogy, from earthly 
matters to spiritual. 

12. eb GArdow tTHs vpov Eovelas peréxovory, ‘if others share this 
right over you,’ i.e. to claim support from you: for the gen. cf. Mt. 
x. 1 (Is); Joh. xvii. 2; Rom. ix. 21. Lietzm. cft Epictet. iv. 128 
éyw atros éuavrod xara Taira étovolay éxw. The clause shows clearly 
that there were teachers at Corinth, probably residents, who were 
supported by the community. This may throw light on 2 Cor. xi. 
7-15, xiii. 14 f., and on 1 Thess. ii. 5; 2 Thess. iii. 6 f., cf. perhaps 
1 Tim. v. 17 f. 
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ov padAov Tpets, SC. as NO mere teachers, but the original bringers 
and preachers of the Gospel. 

oux éxpnodpefa, ‘we never made use of,’ cf. vii. 21. 

wavra oréyouev, cf. xiii. 7 (1 Thess. iii. 1, 5 are slightly different). 

oréyev = to hold out against, endure: cf. Polyb. 3. 53. 2 rip 
émipopay rév BapBdpwr: lit. to keep in or to keep out; hence of the 
trustworthy man keeping a secret, of learners remembering their 
lessons, of ice bearing weights, of a wall resisting an attack, of 
vessels holding water; see Wetst. who here interprets ‘ we are silent 
and do not complain, though you ‘grant to others what you deny to 
us.’ Cf. Field on xiii. 7. But there is no suggestion of any such 
denial: the whole point is that S. Paul has not claimed his privilege : 
so best tr. ‘we endure anything rather than risk putting any obstacle 
in the way of the Gospel of the Christ’: what they had to endure 
was the hardship of working for their living in the midst of the 
tremendous burden of their missionary work. 
 évxomiv only here in Grk Bible: but the verb Rom. xv. 22; 
Gal. v. 7; 1 Thess. ii. 18 of obstacles put in the way of action or 
belief: Nageli claims this among the words of the ‘higher’ or 
literary xow7 used by S. Paul (Diod., Diog. Laert. etc.) = ‘ obstacle,’ 
‘hindrance,’ ‘block.’ _ 

évcomyy Sapev = eyxdywuev. Cf. 2 Thess. i. 8 dddvros éxdlxnow ; 
2 Cor. vi. 3 d:dévres rpocxoryy. 

T® eayyedlp Tov xpiorrov, a comparatively rare phrase (Rom. xv. 19 
where see note; 2 Cor. ii. 12, ix. 13, x. 14; Gal. i. 7; Phl.i. 27; 
1 Thess. iii. 2 only), and always with direct reference to the preaching 
of the Gospel to non-Christians, and in particular to Gentiles: the 
call of the Gentiles is the distinctive note which S. Paul hears in the 
name 6 xptorés: and the special point here is that he was afraid lest 
his taking financial support from young converts might create suspicion 
of his motives and so hinder the further progress of his mission. He 
had no scruples about receiving help from a Church for work in 
another place. Cf. Phil. iv. 15. 

13. ovx olSare Sti, he gives further support to his contention of 
right, by alleging the example of temple officers. 

oi ta iepd épyaLdpevor, ‘ priests engaged in the temple’s services ’ 
Rfd. Cf. Num. xviii. 8, 9, 31; Deut. xviii. 1-4: so also in heathen 
practice. 

tmapedpevovres = ‘attend to,’ cf. vii. 35; the word is found of 
temple service in an inscription ap. Dittenberger?, 552, 17 wapedpevé- 
Twoav &y Ty lepw Thy émtBddoueay Tiny Kal wapedpelay mocovpevos 
THS Oeov. 
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+p Qvoracrnply cuvpeplfowras, ‘share the offerings with the altar.’ 
Cf. Deut. l.c. 

14. ovrws kal 6 KUptos k.t.A., the final proof in an ordinance of 
the Lord Himself. Cf. Mt. x. 10; Lk. x. 7. é&« rov evayyeAlov = 
‘from preaching the Gospel.’ 

15. syd Sod xéxprpar x.7.A., ‘ but I have taken advantage of none 
of these authorities ’ for claiming support. 

ovx éypaya St ravra, ‘my argument is not meant to secure me this 
privilege,’ n. the epistolary aorist. 

tva otrws yévnrar év épol, ‘that it should so be done in my 
case.’ 

Kahov yap pot padAov dro8avely i—‘ for it is good for me rather to 
die than—,’ the sentence is broken off because it would be difficult to 
complete without some phrase that might be offensive, e.g. ‘than 
to take anything from you.’ The difficulty of expressing this without 
offence makes all this passage obscure. The aposiopesis in Gal. 
vi. 12 is due to similar reasons. It must always be remembered that 
the apostle dictated. Lietzm., Blass and others read wa ris xevioorer 
‘I would rather die than that anyone should make this boast of mine 
empty’; but the reading is less well supported, and the sense less 
vigorous. : 

16-18. S. Paul can find nothing to boast of.in the fact that he 
preaches the Gospel: he is under constraint, not to preach it would 
be misery: if*he does it with a will, he has a reward: if against his 
will, he is fulfilling a trust of stewardship which he cannot neglect. 
He can claim no reward from Gop ; when he has done all he can, he 
is still an unprofitable servant: so he claims his reward from men, and 
that is, that he should be allowed to serve them for nothing: so he 
never used his rights in this matter. He puts his point in a paradox, 
the highest pay he can receive is to have no pay, to waive his right 
and serve men for nothing. 

16. dvdyxn poe émlxerar: he has no real claim in the matter: 
he is a slave to Jesus Christ, cf. Gal. i. 10; Rom. i. 1, above vii. 22, 
who may work willingly or unwillingly but in any case must work : 
so he can claim no pay from his Master, he has nothing to pride 
himself on, no claim to make as before Him. For this connexion of 
xavxnua and picds cf. Rom. iv. 2-4 (Heinr.) and cf. Lk. xvii. 7-10; it 
is quite possible that this saying was in 8. Paul’s mind. The dvdyxn 
is the obligation of his call: cf. Rom. i. 14; Acts ix. 6, xxvi. 19. 

- 17. eydp éxdv...ci 8 adxwy.... It seems best on the whole to take 
éxiy and &xwy as describing the attitude of the slave to his work, done 
under dvdyx7n; he may do it cheerfully and willingly ; in that-case he 
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. gets paid: or grudgingly and unwillingly ; in that case he still has to 
work out his trust. Others take éxw» as in contrast with dvdyxn = 
under no compulsion : but we should expect in that case el...émpaccov 
pucGov dv elxov. Clemen and Weiss take this verse as a gloss. 

olxovoplay temlorevpat, ‘I have been entrusted with a steward- 
ship’: the olxovduos is a slave, like others, but in a special position 
of trust. Cf. iv. 1 f.; Lk. xvi. 1 f.; Tit. i. 7; 1 Pet. iv. 10. For 
mweriorevua Cf. Rom. iii. 2; Gal. ii. 7; 1 Thess. ii. 4; 1 Tim. i. 11; 
Tit. i. 3. 

18. tls ovv pol ior 6 pods; he explains what his picAds is: 
_the willing servant gets his reward in his work: the unwilling seeks 
it in getting what advantages he can out of his work. 6 u., ‘the 
reward I mean.’ 

tva...0xjo0, ‘to make the Gospel without expense’ to those who 
receive it: surely a clear case of tva w. subj. taking the place of the 
infin. Cf. iv. 3; M., p. 210f.; Blass, p 228. 

els ro py KaraxpicacGar, ‘so far as not using to the full...,’ cf. 
2 Cor. viii. 6 els 70. rapaxadéoar, ‘to such an extent that we exhorted,’ 
Blass, p. 236 = els dcov R. (app ). xaraxpyoac@at, see vii. 31n. There 
are two reasons for employing this cpd rather than the simple: 
(1) the receipt of support was only part of his right in the Gospel, 
(2) he had received support though not from the Corinthians. 

v1 eovelg pou év rw ev. = 7 ev To ed. c&. Cf. Blass, p. 159. ‘I 
am content to deprive myself of some of the right given me in the 
Gospel,’ R. 

19-23. In the preceding section he has established a particular 
right and given his reason for not using it, but parenthetically by 
way of showing that he had rights which he could give up. Now he 
returns to the theme of vv. 1, 2, to show that in his use of all his 
rights, whether as Christian or as apostle, he uses the same law 
of charity : he waives each and all in the interests of the Gospel and 
his hearers: and so completes the statement of his conduct as an 
example to the strong. 

19. éAevBepos yap av & mdvrwv. ‘In fact, free as I am from 
all’: with é« only here (cf. Rom. vii. 3 d30). mdvrwv prob. masc. = 
‘owning no master among men,’ no one who has a right to dictate 
my conduct: this is almost demanded by the antithesis racw...é5ovX.., 
still R. trs. ‘free from all constraints.’ For the idea of release by the 
Gospel from slavery to men cf. Gal. ii. 4. This phrase by itself 
might be thoroughly Stoic : but the following for which it prepares is 
as remote as possible from the Stoic position, is pure Christian. 

wacw épavrov ovAwoa, ci. 2 Cor. iv. 5 only. édovAwoa is the 
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‘constative ’ aor., M., p. 109. This can hardly be independent of the 
saying recorded in Lk. xxiv. 25 f. 

ta rots mAclovas kepSrjow, ‘that I might gain, as the produce of 
my labours, the greater number,’ for xep8. cf. Mt. xviii. 15; Mk 
viii. 36 (Is); Phl. iii. 8; this would be the optative in Cl. Grk. 
Tous mAelovas = ‘ the greater number,’ not = the majority, but ‘more 
than I should have gained by another policy,—the greater number 
that this policy brings in.’ Cf. 2 Cor. iv. 15, ix. 2 (but not 2 Cor. ii. 
6, Phl. i. 14), Blass, p. 142 f. 

20. Kal éyevouny «.t.A., instances of his policy. ¢yevdpny, ‘I be- 
haved, made myself.’ 

*TovSaios, tva "Iovdalovs, Jews as such, not Jewish Christians. 
Cf. Acts xvi. 3, xvili. 18, xx. 20-26 (Lietzm.); Gal. ii. 4 shows that 
there were limits to these accommodations. 

rots dro vopov ws tro vopov, not another class, but Jews named by 
their distinguishing characteristic in face of the Gospel, and in 
contrast with Heathenism, cf. Gal. iv. 4 f.: it may include even 
Judaising Christians, as reckoning themselves as still under law; cf. 
Acts xx. 20 f.; Gal. iv. 21: it implies concessions on legal observance 
(cf. Acts xxi. 20 f.) not a mere putting himself into their position and 
frame of mind, hence the necessity of the participial clause. No 
doubt such concessions involved observing Jewish customs of food, 
washing, etc.: perhaps (as Weiss) there is a reference to the circum- 
cision of Timothy (and Titus, Weiss, who so interprets Gal. ii. 3). 

pe @v avros vie vopov, cf. Rom. vi. 14. 

21. rots dvopors = the Gentiles, cf. Acts ii. 23; Rom. ii. 12 

(advb). 
" at] @v Gvopos Beod GAN’ Evvopos Xprorov: his rejection of ‘law’ as 
a moral power laid him open to the charge of ‘lawlessness,’ of 
antinomian tendencies: cf. Rom. vi.1f. The genitives are in each 
case governed by the véuos contained in the compound adj.: see Blass, 
p. 106. 

Evvopos, Acts xix. 39 only: but here 8. Paul is forcing the word to 
an unusual meaning in contrast with the special meaning given to 
dvopos = without law, ‘lacklaw’ (Evans); = within law, viz. the 
law of Christ. For this paradoxical use of véuos cf. Rom. viii. 2 n., 
Gal. vi. 2: and above vii. 226. So far is he from being without a 
law of Gop, to dictate his conduct, that he is within the law of Christ, 
revealing Gon’s will for him. 

22. rots doOevéow must be used as above (viii. 7-13)—‘to the 
scrupulous.’ 

23. wdvra §% wow, ‘ nay, I doanything for the sake of the Gospel,’ 
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i.e. to advance the Gospel, to gain more and more adherents to 
Christ. 

tva ovvKowwves avrov yévwpat, cf. Rom. xi. 20 (n. C. G. T.), 
= ‘that I may be a co-partner in it,’ i.e. that I may have others to 
share the Gospel with me. This is the regular use of cowwvds (-etv -fa) 
= a partner in some object, not a partaker of. Seen. on Rom. xii. 13 
and below x. 16. The special point of 7d evayyédov here is ‘ the 
propagation of the Gospel’; he wants to increase the number of 
partners in this great business. Cf. Phl. i. 5, ii. 22. 

24-27. Another motive for abstention : self-discipline for character. 
This waiving of rights for the sake of others in the interests finally of 
the progress of the Gospel suggests a more intimate reason for 
similar conduct: not for the sake of others only, but for the sake of 
achieving the Christian character is this policy desirable. 

24. ovx olSare Sti, again an appeal to their assurance of know- 
ledge. 

BpaBetov: Phi. iii. 14 only: a rare word, found in the New Comedy, 
a, few prose inscriptions, 1 Clem. v. 1 (see Lft), Vett. Val.: see M. M. 

ottws. tpéxere va xatraddByre, ‘run to win’: the point is not the 
competition but the need of training and effort, if any worthy end is 
to be gained. Cf. 2 Tim. ii. 5. The comparison with the athlete 
was & commonplace of moral philosophy: see Wetst. ottws refers 
not only to the effort made in the race itself, but to the preparation 
for it: as vousuds 2 Tim. l.c. 

25. mdvra tyxpareverat, ‘exercises self-control in every matter.’ 
Cf. Epictet. 35 ap. Wetst. ‘A technical term for the training of the 
athlete,’ Weiss. : 

éxeivor piv odv, ‘they on their partafter all to gain but a perishable 
crown.’ orédavov. The victor’s wreath of the Greek games. See 
Swete on Mk xv. 17 and Hort on James i. 12. 

26. éyd rolvuv, ‘I at any rate.’ 

@s ov G&ByAws, ‘as a man does who has a definite aim’ = xara, 
oxordéy, Phi. iii. 14. The concentration of effort on this end in view 
is the thought that comes to the front here. 

27. trwmafw, cf. Field ad loc., = ‘bruise,’ cf. Plut. 7. ii. 
p. 921 F, 11 orld\wy kal pedXacuay avarlumdara. Lk. xviii. 5. 

py wows K.T.A. xnypvias, lit. of preaching the Gospel: &Séxwuos, be 
rejected in the final judgment. The athlete might be rejected or 
disqualified for lack of regular training. 


CHAPTER X 


1-13. This section is in close connexion with ix. 24-27: the 
necessity of self-discipline and rigorous training for achieving and 
maintaining the Christian character, the certainty that without this 
Christians may become dédéxiuo, in spite of their high calling and 
great privileges, is illustrated now by the case of the Israelites, who 
failed in analogous circumstances. Israel had its own redemption, 
baptism, and sustenance : yet they failed to please Gop, and perished 
before reaching the promised land, because they yielded to the tempta- 
tions of the surroundings in which they found themselves: Christians 
must take care lest they yield in like manner: (12) such care is both 
needed and will be rewarded, because Gop can be trusted to give 
power to those who rely not on themselves but on Him. 

1. ov 0éd\o yap 4d. dyvoety, 45. : yap takes up the thought of pijrus... 
dddxtmos yévwuae ix. 27: the danger, illustrated by S. Paul’s own 
action, is common to Christians and exemplified by the history of 
Israel. For the whole phrase cf. xii. 1; Rom. i. 13, xi 25; 2 Cor. i. 
8; 1 Thess. iv. 13: it always includes the appealing adedgol; and 
introduces with emphasis some matter which bears directly upon the 
situation under discussion: dyvoeiy here almost = ‘forget,’ cf. 
Rom. xi. 25. 

ol rarépes xjpov, for this description of the ancient Israel in relation 
to Gentile Christians cf. Rom. iv. 11 ff. There is no exact ||: 
Rom. xi. 28, xv. 8 are different. It is possible that by nudy here 
S. Paul and his race are meant: but that is strained. It is better to 
see in the use an instance of the continuity of the old and new 
Israel, such as is implied, indeed, in the whole passage. Heinr. cft 
1 Clem. iv. 8 6 rarnp 7. Iaxwf. 

wravres...wavres...travres, all, whatever the ultimate issue in the 
several cases. 

ows riv vebédnyv...dud ths Sadrdoons...the cloud appeared at the 
very beginning of the wanderings, and protected them during the 
passage of the sea, cf. Ex. xiii. 21, xiv. 20. jjoav of the abiding 
presence : 5:#\@ov the passage once for all. The cloud marked the 
presence of Gop, the passage through the sea the completeness of 
their redemption. 
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2. «al wdvres...€Barticavto, the deliverance from the Egyptians 
and escape from Egypt is taken as typical of Christian baptism, and 
the phraseology of the latter (efs yxpioroy BarricOjvac Rom. vi. 3, Gal. 
li. 27) is applied to the experience of Israel. Moses was the instrument 
of their deliverance and the leader in the escape; and so far is a type 
of Christ; but the language cannot be pressed to imply such a union 
between Moses and the Israelites as is involved by the phrase when 
used of Christian baptism. The phrase, in fact, in the latter case 
gets its full meaning, not from itself but from its connexion with the 
ideas involved in the various uses of é¢v xaorg. Cf. Heb. iii. 16, and for 
a similar comparison cf. Acts vii. 35f., Heb. iii.2. ¢Bawrlcavro, 
mid. = ‘ received baptism,’ emphasising their share in the act. See 
Heinr. and M., pp. 137 f., 160, Acts xxii. 16. 

3. mvevparixoy Bpopa...wrvevpatixoy mépa. The reference is to the 
manna (Ex. xvi. 4, 16 f.) and to the water from the rock (Ex. xvii. 6 ; 
Num. xx. 7 f.): mvevparuov represents the é« roi ovpavot and 
bv Swxev xipios of Ex. xvi. 4, 15, cf. Joh. vi. 32; Deut. viii. 3. Cf. 
also Ps. xxvii. (Ixxviii.) 24 dprov ovpavod ed5oxev adrois and v. 25 dprov 
dyyé\wy Epayev dvOpwros. It is possible that here, too, language used 
of the Christian Sacrament is directly transferred to Israel’s experience 
in a less comprehensive sense: but wrvevuarcxdy is not actually used 
of the food received in the Eucharist in the N.T. 

4. tmwvov ydp «.7.A. ‘for, when they drank the water, they were 
drinking water from a spiritual rock. following (them).’ The clause 
explains the adj. rvevyarexdéy as applied to mréua. 

No such explanation is given of rv. Bpwua because the reason for 
the use of wy. in that case is obvious—it was ‘ bread from heaven’ : 
but the water came from the smitten rock: and the use of the 
adjective has to be justified. The justification consists in the asser- 
tion that the source of the water was in reality the Christ, the 
Messiah ; they were drinking water which came ultimately from a 
spiritual rock, manifest to their senses through the material rocks 
that were smitten. The language is the more natural because of the 
frequent use of the term Rock in O.T. for Jehovah (n. Ps. xviii. 2, 31; 
Deut. xxxii. 15; Isa. xxx. 29; Hab. i. 4, though apparently never 
with this particular reference). Then the word dxodovfovcns is used 
of this spiritual rock, because the Christ was present with His people 
throughout their wanderings (cf. Isa. lxiii. 9f., 1 Pet. i. 11, see Hort). 
The whole of the language thus springs naturally from the interpreta- 
tion which 8. Paul is putting on the manna and the water, as gifts of 
Gop to Israel in the wilderness, analogous to the gifts which Christians 
receive for their support in their journey through this life. There is 
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a remarkable rabbinic legend that the well of water accompanied the 
Israelites on their wanderings, cf. Wetst. ad loc. ‘Targum ad 
Num. xxi. 18 adscendit (puteus) cum illis in montes excelsos et ex 
montibus excelsis descendit cum illis in colles (? valles) ; circumdabat 
universa castra Israelis, et portabat “(? potabat) eos unumquemque in 
porta tabernaculi sui.’ It is possible that S. Paul may have had this 
legend in mind; but if so, he discards it in its materialistic form : 
and it is not necessary for the explanation of his language. 

N. that S. Paul here ascribes to the Christ the same function as the 
mediator of Gon’s gifts to Israel, as in Wisdom x. is ascribed to copia, 
and in Philo to the Aéyos: and this involves the pre-existence of 
Christ, cf. 2 Cor. viii. 9; Gal. iv. 4; Rom. viii. 3; Phil. ii. 5, 6 (qu. 
Plummer), cf. also 1 Pet. i. 10. 

If we compare Joh. iv. 10 f., vi. 31 f. it must be regarded as possible 
that the analogy here indicated is derived from the Lord’s own teaching. 
So Justin (Tryph. 114) speaks of dying for the name rfjs xadijs wérpas 
cal fav vdwp rats kapdlats...Bpvovens kal morifobans Tovs BovAoudvous Td 
Ths (wis viwp weetv (qu. Plummer ad loc.), where he not only ‘appears 
to have this passage in mind’ but also to connect it with Joh. iv. l.c. ° 
Cf. Kennedy, op. cit. pp. 236, 267. 

4 wérpa 82 Wv 6 xpiorés, but this spiritual rock (from which the 
water really came) was the Christ. This is certainly not an allegorical 
interpretation (that would require éorl, cf. Gal. iv. 24), but an 
assertion that the material water which saved Israel from drought was 
the gift of the Christ, even as the manna was given by 6 Kupios. 
There is no suggestion that either manna or water had other than 
natural effects. The whole point is their being miraculous gifts of 
Gop, as the rescue itself was. Then the following verses mark the 
failure of the proper results of this favour, owing to the perversity of 
Israel. We cannot argue from the passage as to the nature of the 
Christian sacraments, beyond the strict analogy—namely, that they 
imply real gifts from Gop through Christ. Nor, again, can we argue 
(as Lietzm.) that S. Paul regarded the manna and water as real 
sacraments. The point of comparison is simply that they were gifts 
of Gop through Christ. 

5. GAN ovx «.t.A. in contrast with repeated rdyres: but for all that 
the majority proved not to be pleasing to Gop, by the fact that they 
failed to reach the promised land. 

év rots wAclooiv a. nvSoxynoev, for constr. cf. Mt. iii. 17 (is), xvii. 5; 
Heb. x. 38. UXX frequ. (al. w. accus. Mt. xii. 18; Heb. x. 6: infin. 
Lk. xii. 32; 1 Cor. i. 21; Gal. i. 15 al.: dat. 2 Thess, li, 12: els w. ace. 
2 Pet. i. 17): the verb is peculiar to the xow7. 
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katerrpoiOnocay ydp...Num. xiv. 16. 

6. tatra S¢«.7.A. The application of the analogy: in spite of 
these great favours and gifts from Gop Israel failed under temptation ; 
Christians must see to it that they do not fail in like manner: there 
is need of vigorous self-discipline. Lietzm. argues that these 
sentences are directed against a definite view, held by the ‘strong’ at 
Corinth, that the sacraments guaranteed salvation, irrespectively of 
the actions of ‘ believers’: and compares some of the later develop- 
ments of ‘Gnosticism.’ But neither in the O.T. Church nor in the 
Corinthian Church is such a view clearly present. All that is required 
by the argument of this whole passage is that the ‘strong’ were 
claiming a freedom of action which S. Paul thought was unsafe for 
them; it involved dangers which they scarcely realised. If they had 
definitely asserted that conduct in the believer was a matter of in- 
difference, it is difficult to think that he would not have met such a 
position more directly as, e.g., in Rom. vi. 1. 

6. rvrot rpov éyevyOnoray, cf. v. 11, ‘came to pass as examples for 
us’: not ‘types of us’ which would require oro : “* example’ is the 
commonest meaning of riézros in 8. Paul; only once = type (Rom. v. 14). 
There seems no reason to take rumexés v. 11 differently (as Lietzm.). 

els Td pj elvar, ‘ to the intent that we should not be...’ 

érOupnrds, Num. xi. 34: only herein N.T. éreOvpyoay, tb. xi. 4; 
cf. James iv. 2, Gal. v. 17 for the absol. use. 

7. pnSe elSwAroAdrpar ylveoGe...‘do not prove to be’ as you are in 
danger of doing (pres., cf. Moulton, p. 125). éxd@oev x.7.A., Ex. 
xxxii. 6. 

8. pdt ropvedwpev x.7.A., the occurrence denounced in c. v. showed 
the necessity for this warning: n. 8. Paul softens the warning by 
including himself. 

9. pnde éxrepdfopev rov «., cf. Ex. xvii. 2, 7; Ps. lxxvii. (1xxviii.) 


tov Kiptov, 80 NBCP 17 Aeth. Arm. Xpiorév DEFGKL latt. dedv A: 
Marcion acc. to Epiphanius read Xpiordvy. Nestle (p. 152) argues 
that Xp. was the only reading known to Origen, and refers to Zahn 
(Theol. Lbl. 1889, col. 180) as maintaining this reading to be correct. 
Heinr. prefers it on internal grounds, But if Xpordy is read, we 
cannot conclude that S. Paul meant to speak of the Israelites as 
‘tempting Christ’; the xa@ws clause has no object expressed and it 
would be easy to supply xvpcov or Gedy from the general context of the 
reference. Even in view of v. 4 it would not be natural to speak of 
the Israelites tempting Christ. 

10. pde yoyyufere, cf. Num. xvi. 41f. There the murmuring is 
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against Moses’ exercise of authority in the case of Korah: and there 
may be a hint at discontent with S. Paul’s action in asserting his 
authority ; cf. iv. 18 f. 

tard Tot ddoOpevrod, cf. rdv d\0dpedovra, the destroying (angel), 
Ex. xii. 23; Wisdom xviii. 25. The subst. here only. 

11. ratdra 8 rumiKkws... = ‘by way of example’ as rémo in v. 6. 
There is no reason to give the word here the meaning ‘ allegorically ’ 
(as Lietzm. does). 

éypddy 82, ‘ but were recorded...,’ expanding the adv. rumexws. 

Ta tT&y tov aldvev, cf. Heb. ix. 26; Mt. xiii. 39, 40, 49; cf. 
Sirach xliii. 7; Mt. xxiv. 3, xxviii. 20 (sing.).. Except in ascriptions 
(Mt. vi. 13; Rev. i. 6 et passim) and in reference to the kingdom 
(Lk. i. 33; Rev. xv. 3) the plur. ai@ves is used only in S. Paul and 
Heb., here and ii. 7, Eph. ii. 7, iii. 9, 11, 21; Col. i. 26, and Rev. 
xiv. 11. The only near parallel to this passage is Heb. ix. 26: ‘the 
whole discipline and growth of creation in time is made up of 
manifold periods of discipline, each having its proper unity and com- 
pleteness.’ Westc. ad loc. The ends of all these ages have been 
fully reached in our time and for us: and it is our business to reap 
the fruit of their discipline and experience. Whether S. Paul is 
thinking only of the successive periods of Gop’s dealing with man- 
kind, as recorded in O.T., or whether he is embracing in his view 
the parallel dispensations in Israel and the various nations of the 
world, it is difficult to say. But there is nothing in the context 
which points beyond theO.T. xKatyyryxey, a remarkable use, implying 
that the aims and tendencies of the ages have come to their full end 
and conclusion in the present age. 

12-13 sum up the particular warnings of the preceding verses. 

6 Soxwv éordvat = the wise man, the ‘strong’ Christian. 

Breréro pr) még || 47) wws...dddxeuos yévwuat ix. 27: he brings his 
argument to a point. . 

13. mepacpoes tds...‘ No trial has overtaken you but what is 
common to man.’ qwepacpés, ‘trial’ rather than ‘temptation,’ cf. 
Gal. iv. 14; 1 Tim. vi. 9 (only in S. Paul). What is the particular 
reference? The context points to the general ‘trial,’ due to the 
inevitable breach between the new life in and of the Christian society, 
and the old heathen life, with its consequences both of personal 
difficulties and social estrangement. The ‘strong’ were meeting this 
trial by a dangerous acquiescence in old practices as morally in- 
different. §S. Paul’s argument here is against such acquiescence, and 
for a more difficult and courageous attitude. The necessity of taking 
up this attitude is the trial: the courage required is not more than is 
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naturally (as the above instances show) asked of men (a»@pwrwos), 
but in all such common trials, men can rely upon Gop to help. 
avOpwmivos, cf. Gal. iii. 15: not = within the power of man unaided 
to meet, but such as must and do come to men, because of their very 
nature and conditions : the next clause indicates the power available 
for meeting trial. The stress of the word is on the weakness of 
human nature. Cf. Rom. iii. 5n. . 

mods 88 6 Oeds, ‘ but,’ i.e. though human nature itself exposes you 
to such trials, Gop can be trusted to help you to meet them. tris, 
‘to be trusted,’ cf. i. 9; 1 Thess. v. 24; 2 Thess. iii. 3; 2 Tim. ii. 13; 
1 Pet. iv. 19. 

Ss ovx édoe tas wap. «.7.A.: there is a slight stress on dyas = 
you Christians in your present circumstances: so trip 5 Sivace 
= beyond the power which is yours as Christians. 

GAAd wowjoe K.T.A., ‘ but will bring about, together with the trial, 
the issue of the trial also, in your ability to endure.’ Both the trial, 
as incident to human nature, and the issue, consisting in the power 
given, come from Gop. tyv ExBPaocrww, here and Heb. xiii. 7 only, =‘ the 
issue, outcome’: in this sense first in the New Comedy (Menander, 
fr. 696, tod xaxod), Epictet. Diss. ii. 7,9. Nageli, p. 37, 79. 

rod SivacGar = ‘of being able...,’ the gen. of definition: the 
article with éxBaow seems decisive for this meaning: cf. M., p. 217. 

tireveyxetv, cf. 2 Tim. iii. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 19, ‘to endure, bear up 
against.’ 

14. Swdowep x.r.X., this concludes the argument from the danger to 
the individual: ‘wherefore, because of these dangers, flee from 
this idolatry,’ = a definite instruction to shun idol feasts. 

dyamyrol pov, cf. iv. 14, xv. 58; 2 Cor. vii. 1. This form of 
address occurs only in these two epistles and Phil. ii. 12, iv. 1; cf. 
Rom. xii. 19. Itis a peculiarly moving appeal, where he is pressing 
his advice upon his converts. 

devyere, the trust in Gop, which is confident that He gives strength 
to endure trial, does not justify the challenging of trials and tempta- 
tions. Cf. vi. 18. 

rns elSwroXarplas, the form of idolatry here under consideration, 
attendance at idol feasts. 

15-22. He passes to a further consideration, that of consistency. 
It is not consistent for a Christian who is a guest at the table of the 
Lord, with all that that implies of fellowship with the Lord and with 
the brethren, to be a guest at the table of daemons, which at any rate 
in the intention of the heathen guests involves fellowship with 
daemons. 
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15. os dpovlpous Adyw: he passes to the new argument, with no 
connecting particle (as in iv. 1, vi. 12, ix. 24): ‘I appeal to your 
intelligence,’ common sense: in iv. 10, 2 Cor. xi. 19 there is a touch 
of sarcasm in the word; and in Rom. xi. 25, xiii. 16 there is a plain 
hint of danger in the quality. But here it is used simply of practical 
wisdom and good sense. Cf. Mt. vii. 24, xxv. 2f.; Lk. xii. 42. 

xplvare 0. 6 hype, ‘judge for yourselves the value of my.statement.’ 

16. TO tortipioy THs svdoylas : this was the name given to the third 
cup in the Jewish Passover meal: = the cup of our blessing, i.e. which 
we bless, the gen. taking the place of an adj., cf. cxedos éxoyfs Acts ix. 15 
and see Blass, p. 98. 6 evAoyotpev is then pleonastic, except so far as 
it emphasises the reference to the Eucharist and stands for judy, 
which in itself would have been ambiguous. 

kowowvla «.7.A., see oni. 9: the cup is, constitutes, a partnership or 
fellowship (for those who partake), and it does so because it involves 
that each partakes of the one object, the Blood of the Christ. That con- 
stitutes them partners, fellows, with each other, is the basis of a 
fellowship. The argument requires that this should be understood as 
a fellowship with Christ as well as a fellowship with each other; it 
is that which makes joining in idol feasts an inconsistency. In 
these verses 15-18 8. Paul is establishing the reality of the Christian 
fellowship and its basis: in 19-21 he shows how this makes any 
participation in idol feasts a gross inconsistency. 

In xowwvia the stress is always on the common relation between 
persons; the word for partaking or participating in is ueréxew, ueToxh. 
The distinction comes out very clearly in Heb. ii. 14 (see Westcott’s 
note): cf. also v. 17; 2 Cor. vi. 14 f. and n. below 21, where the con- 
‘clusion as to practice is drawn. 

Tov atuaros Tod xpiorod, ‘ the Blood of the Christ,’ as received by 
all in the Holy Eucharist, is the basis of a fellowship. See further on 
xi. 27-30: and see Rom. iii. 25n. The Blood is the means not only 
of the propitiatory but of the communicated life, and that life is in 
Christ, is a fellowship with Christ in the most real and intimate 
sense. 

tév dprov Sv KAwpev, ‘the loaf of bread which we break.’ dv 
dprov is attracted into the case of the relative (Blass, p. 174), and 
perhaps 7d wrorjpiov should also be taken as the accus. The reason 
no doubt is that it is not actually the cup or the loaf, but the partaking 
of one cup and one loaf, which constitutes a fellowship. The whole 
expression is highly condensed. ‘The breaking of the bread’ is the 
earliest description of the Holy Eucharist, Acts ii. 42, xx. 7, 11. 
Cf. Mk xiv. 22 |[s. 
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Tov guparos rod xp. ‘ The Body of the Christ ’—not rijs capxés. 
So xi. 24,27. As in the case of the Blood, the thought is not only of 
the Body which died upon the Cross but of the Body which was 
raised to a new life that it might be the organ through which the life 
of the Risen Lord might be communicated to His people, making 
them His members. Here again primarily the thought is of fellow- 
ship with Christ; but this is immediately expanded in the next verse 
to include explicitly fellowship with each other. 

17. Stu els dptos.... Thesecond clause (ol yap wdvres x.7.d.) favours 
taking the first words as two clauses = ‘ because there is one loaf of 
bread, we, who are many, are one body.’ This leaves the whole 
sentence asyndetic, not explicitly connected with the preceding, 
and that points to its being an explanation, or answer to the question, 
= ‘yes, for we are one body because the loaf which we partake is 
one.’ The argument is drawn from the single loaf being broken for 
all to partake, that symbolises the unity of all: and, the loaf repre- 
senting the Body of Christ, the unity is a unity of body, i.e. in the 
Body of Christ : cf. xii. 13, 27. 

ot troAXol, ‘who are many ’—it is a unity which includes diversity ; 
the manifoldness is not destroyed but united in a living organism, 
cf. xii. 27; not ‘ though we are many’ = woAdol byres. Ev owpa. As 
the whole argument of the passage enforces the fact of fellowship 
with Christ, we must take this phrase, not merely as describing their 
unity with each other, but their union with Christ : = ‘one body’ se. 
of Christ (cf. Rom. xii. 5). It seems to be implied that the practice 
was to communicate all from one loaf: and this would be a natural 
result of following the Lord’s action in the Last Supper. 

oi yap wdvres, ‘for all of us together,’ each and all. 

é&« rod évds dprov peréxopev = ‘take a share from the one loaf’: the 
construction is unique and must be distinguished from that of the 
simple genitive ; it again marks the unity in the manifold, ‘ we each 
have our own part, but it is from the one loaf’: the loaf is broken 
but the bread is the same. The manifold is united and remains 
one in the Body of Christ: that is the basis of the Christian fellow- 
ship. 

18. Pdéwere rov "IopanA xara odpxa: a further point: an analogy 
between the O.T. dispensation and heathen feasts is adduced to bring 
out their full significance. The historic Israel was a ‘ fellowship,’ 
and their fellowship was with the altar, seeing that they partook of 
the sacrifices offered upon the altar. The point is that the partaking 
of food is a basis of fellowship, the kind of fellowship being deter- 
mined by the acknowledged character of the food ; food offered on the 
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altar established a fellowship with that altar in Israel’s case: so food 
offered on a heathen altar establishes fellowship with that altar 
whatever its significance. This significance may in reality be nil 
(19), but it is not so for those who sacrifice; for them it involves (20) 
the recognition of idols (daemons), and fellowship with their altar 
involves fellowship with demons: and the inconsistency of Christians 
who act as recognising such fellowship is obvious, and is explicitly 
stated in v. 21. | 

rov "IopanA kata odpxa, no exact parallel, but S. Paul distinguished 
between the spiritual Israel (= now the Christian Church) and the 
Israel by human descent, cf. Rom. ii. 28, ix. 6, 8; Gal. iv. 29, vi. 16. 

Tas @volas = the food offered on the altar, and partly consumed by 
the fire of the altar, partly by the priests. 

xotvwvot here again, not partakers in, but partners with. 

£00 Ovotacrrnplov. S. Paul uses this word, rather than roi deo, 
partly because the immediate effect was to establish a connexion with 
the altar, and with Gop only through the altar, partly to bring out 
clearly the analogy with the heathen feast: up to this point the 
analogy is strict: when it is carried past the altar to the god of the 
altar, it may be avoided by denying the reality of the heathen 
deities : and that evasion is met in v.20. Lietzm. cft Philo, de spec. 
leg. i. 221, and suggests that cow. r. Ovo. was a common formula 
in Hellenistic Judaism. 

19. rl obv dypl; ‘well then, what do I assert?’ 

Ste elSwAdSOuTSy rl éoriy x.7.A., not that there is any real distinction 
in the meat offered to idols in itself, nor that an idol has in itself any 
reality : the difference lies in the beliefs of the worshippers and the 
recognition implied in the act of joining in such worship. Comparing 
viii. 4 this is as much as to say, ‘am I going back on the admitted 
principle that an idol is nothing ?’ 

20. GAN’, as if a negative statement had preceded. ‘But I assert 
that.’ 

Satpovlors kat ov Sep Ovovorv, Deut. xxxii. 17, of the apostasy of 
Israel in the wilderness. N. the identification of idol with daemon, 
ef. Deut. xxxii. 17; Ps. xev. 5 al. ; 

Kowwvols tav Satpovlwy ylverGar, ‘ to become, to prove yourselves, 
partners with devils’; as you do become, if the intention of the idol 
feast is considered. 

21. ov Sivace roriprov K. w. x. w. 8., to enforce the conclusion 
just indicated, a different turn is given to the expression. The Lord 
is the host in the Christian feast, as are the devils in the heathen. 
Cf. Kennedy, op. cit., p. 259. 
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tpawétns Kvplov, Mal. i. 7, 12, cf. Isa. lxv. 11. The description of 
the altar as a table carries on the thought of the Lord as the host. 
The idea is a familiar O.T. idea, whether we are to assume the 
further thought of the heathen language about ‘ the table of Serapis’ 
or not: see Lietzm. and M.M. 8.v. decrvéw. 

22. i mwapatnAodpey rév xipwov; Deut. xxxii. 21 in a like 
connexion. 

pr toxupdrepor atrod éopév; a clear reference to of icxupol, with 
tremendous irony. There can be no parley between the Lord and 
devils, yet we are to be strong enough to dally with them. 

With these indignant questions 8. Paul concludes what he has 
say about the first and most important part of the present subject : 
is utterly inconsistent with Christian profession and practice to Ae 
any part in sacrificial feasts in heathen temples. It is to be noticed 
that he reaches this conclusion without direct warning or approach : 
throughout c. ix. he argues on the general ground of what is 
expedient in the use of lawful liberty: in x. 1-13 he enforces self- 
restraint by the example of Israel and their failure owing to the lack 
of such restraint. Then in 14-23 he gets to close grips with the 
matter, and by the plain statement of what is involved in the 
Christian feast, he shows the impossibility of reconciling attendance 
at it with attendance at the parallel heathen feasts. This would 
seem to leave no room for the argument from mere expediency which 
has been dealt with at such length. But the next verses show that 
that argument is not forgotten: two principles are laid down which 
summarise earlier stages of the argument: and then, vv. 25-30, advice 
is given on certain cases of practice, when the rule of expediency 
definitely comes in. 

23-24. The freedom of the Christian, as has been shown by 
S. Paul’s own practice, is limited in things indifferent by considera- 
tions of his own interest, and the interest of his neighbour. 

23. mwdvra teorw: GAN ov wdvta ovppépea, cf. vi. 12: ‘all things 
are lawful, but not all things are profitable,’ i.e. to the persons them- 
ane who possess the freedom: this was the point developed in 

. 24-x. 13. 

van: ov wdvra olxoSope?, ‘not all things help,’ i.e. others in 
their Christian effort : this introduces the law of charity. 

24. pndels to éavtod {nre(rw «.7.X., the aim must be not one’s own 
advantage, whether real or fancied, but one’s neighbour’ 8s. This 
summarises the argument of viii. 7-ix. 23. 

25-30. Advice on a practical question which arises: what is to 
be done when a Christian has to buy food for his own consumption or 
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is invited to dine with a non-Christian? The difficulty is that any 
meat sold in the market might have been offered to idols: in fact the 
mere act of slaying a beast for food was performed with a certain 
ritual. Cf. Lietzm. pp. 124, 126; Wetst. on 28. We are here no 
longer dealing with sacrificial meals, but with the use of meat in 
general, and ordinary social entertainment. 

25. wav ro ty pax&\Aw «.7.A. An interesting plan of a forum in 
Pompeii given by Lietzm. shows the slaughter-house and meat-shop 
placed next to the Chapel of Caesar, marking the close connexion 
‘between the sacrifice and the meat market. There must have been 
considerable difficulty in finding out what meat offered for sale was 
part of a sacrificed victim and what was not. 

pndty dvaxplvoyres, ‘without any enquiry,’ dvaxpivew in its regular 
sense of examining or enquiring into any matter. Cf. Wetst. for 
Jewish rules. Sd tHv cuvelBnow, ‘to satisfy your conscience’ or 
feelings. Scruples should be stamped out from the first. A great 
extension of the range of freedom, when we consider the Jewish 
scrupulosity in such matters. 

26. rod Kvplov ydp H yq K.7.A., Ps. xxiv. (xxiii.) 1. Wetst. Ghee 
from the Talmud a passage in which the verse appears as a grace 
before meat: and Lietzm. suggests that it may have been so used by 
Christians at Corinth; cft Rom. xiv. 6f.: so v. 30. 

37. el tis Kadet «.7.A., this clearly refers to an invitation to a 
- dinner held at the host’s house, not to one held in a temple, which 
could not avoid coming under the condemnation already uttered (21- 
23). The same rule applies here as in the case of meat bought in 
the market. Cf. Lk. x. 8. 

28. édv 5é tis dptv etry, possibly the host, by way of challenge: 
but more probably one of the weak brethren. In this case the law 
of charity comes in. And this is confirmed by the following ex- 
planation. tepo@vroy instead of efSwAd0urov may have been chosen out 
of politeness to the heathen host. 

29. ovvelSnow St Aéyo, it is the conscience or feelings of the man 
who offered the information that is the reason for abstention. 

Wa rl ydp 7 éAevOepla pov x.7.A., not the man’s own conscience or 
feeling, for that is free, and cannot in itself be affected by any other 
feelings : the fact that another man feels it to be wrong does not 
make it wrong (xplvera:) for him. S. Paul represents the ‘ strong’ 
Christian as speaking in his own person in this and the next verse. 

830. eléyod xapire peréxw x.7.A., ‘if I partake by grace no evil should 
be said of me in a matter for which I give thanks to Gop.’ 

Xapere = ey xdpere of Col. iii. 16, iv.6. 8. Paul uses xydps = thanks 
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only in the phrase ydpis rq Beg and in Pastorals xdpw éxyw: ‘ by 
grace’ makes excellent sense, as the freedom of the strong is the 
result of the grace of Gop: for the simple dative cf. Rom. xi. 20, 30, 
31, iv. 20. Blass, p. 117, cf. 1 Pet. i. 12. 

vt BrXacdnpotpat, ‘why am I to be exposed to slander’ (cf. 
Rom. iii. 8) as doing what is wrong? as above xplverac. The 
independence of the strong is maintained, salva fratris conscientid. 

31-xi.1. A brief summary of Christian conditions of practice : the 
glory of Gop is the aim: the way to that is by the utmost considerate- 
ness towards men of all conditions, and for their interests, and the 
imitation of Christ. . 

81. etre ody...ovv introduces the summary of all the reasons he has 
been urging: it does not refer especially to the last verses. etre ri 
arovetre covers all practical action : all come under the rule. 

els Sdtav Oeod = ‘so as to glorify Gon,’ cf. Rom. xv. 7; Phl. i. 11, 
ii. 11. Gop is glorified when Christians so act as truly to reveal His 
character and will for man. This they do, when their action is based 
upon consideration for others, i.e. upon love: and the best way to do 
this is to follow the example of Christ. Cf. Eph. iv. 32 f. 

82. amrpdcKomor.. yiverGe, ‘take pains to give no offence’: cf. Phl. 
i. 10, Acts xxiv. 16, 3 Macc. iii. 8, Inscr. ap. Nageli, p. 43, ’AvdpdBros 
Adxcos vatxAnpos &{noe ampsoxoros (em. for dmrpécxowros) ern AS’: for & 
periphrasis cf. viii. 9, Rom. xiv. 13, 20; 2 Cor. vi. 3. 

kal “TovSalois...cal “EAAnow kal ty exxAnolg rob Gc00: the com- 
prehensiveness of elre rt woteire in v. 31 widens the scope for con- 
siderateness, to include all with whom the Christian might come 
in contact in any relation of life: cf. ix. 20; 1 Pet. ii. 17. "Iovd. xal 
‘EAA. here = non-Christians (not as in i. 24). 

Kal Ty éxxAnolg rod Gco8, the use of the word which describes the 
whole society marks more strongly than rots ddedpots would have done 
the paramount claim of the social duty; also in its comprehensiveness 
it matches ‘Jovd. x. EAA. The full phrase (with roi deo6) emphasises 
the appeal. It is not clear whether the phrase, being in the singular, 
denotes only the Church im Corinth (as in i. 2, vi. 4, xi. 22, xiv. 5f.), 
or has its widest significance, of the whole Church of Gop (as in 
xii. 28 (?), xv. 9 (?), Rom. xvi. 23 (?)), which it has commonly in 
Eph., Col. On the whole, the wide range of the context points to the 
latter meaning: and we must note it as an occurrence of this wide 
meaning before Eph. Col. Hort, Eccles. p. 117 (8). See Batiffol, 
- Prim. Cath. (E.T.), p. 74, where he notes, after Harnack, how early 
Christians became conscious of being a tertium genus. 

33. Kalds dye «.7.A., see ix. 20-24. 


CHAPTER XI 


1. puipnral pov ylvere, ‘prove yourselves to be, make your- 
selves, imitators of me’ in this respect. Cf. iv. 16; 1 Thess. i. 6; 
2 Thess. iii. 7, iii. 9; Heb. vi. 12, xiii. 7. 

Kobus Kayo Xprorrod, cf. cai rod xuplov, 1 Thess. i. 6: the thought 
is expanded in Eph. iv. 32f. and 1 Pet.iv.1. N. Weiss’ remark, ‘it 
is a very important trait, that Paul feels himself to be an imitator of 
Christ in his practical conduct. He could not say and be this, unless 
he had a living concrete picture of the ethical personality of Jesus.’ 


(c) xi. 2—xiv. 40. Matters arising out of the Christian assemblies, 
_ treated in three main divisions : xi. 2-16 women’s dress; 17-34 the 
Eucharist; xii. l—xiv. 40 the character, conditions, and use of - 
spiritual gifts. 

3-16. The question of women’s dress. 

2. drawwe 8 tas «.t.A. In passing to the next subject 8. Paul 
acknowledges in this matter the loyalty of the Corinthians to the 
instructions he had communicated to them. The turn of phrase 
indicates that he still has his eye on the Corinthian letter, and that 
this question about women’s dress had been raised by it. While 
as a whole they were loyal to his instructions, they had doubts about 
their meaning in detail, or at least difficulties in enforcing them. 
The strong expression of approval, after the criticism of their conduct 
in the preceding section, leads, Weiss to conjecture that this section 
belonged originally to S. Paul’s first letter. But this is to miss the 
reference to the Corinthian letter. The expression of praise no doubt 
acknowledges some statement in the letter which recited S. Paul’s 
instructions and expressed a desire to carty them out, while stating 
some difficulties: S. Paul is eager to acknowledge fully their loyalty 
in this matter, before dealing with these difficulties. It would seem 
that there were some at Corinth who advocated greater freedom for 
women in these matters and an assimilation of their practice to that 
of men. 

Kal xa0ds mapoxa iptv tds mapaddces: the article w. mapa- 
décecs shows that these were not S. Paul’s own rules merely, but that 
they were current in the Churches, cf. v. 16. qrapaSécas, the subst. 
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is used of Christian instruction and rules only here and 2 Thess. ii. 
15, iii. 6; the vb v. 23, xv. 3; Rom. vi. 17; Lk. i. 2; Acts vi. 14: 
of Jewish instruction in Evv. (Mt. xv. 2f.; Mk vii. 3 f. only). The 
word in S. Paul’s use seems to cover both doctrinal instruction 
(2 Thess. ii. 15) and ethical (<b. iii. 6): here it refers simply to rules 
for conduct in the congregation. The wapa points back to a higher 
authority. karéxere, ‘you continue to hold’ or keep in mind, cf. 
Lk. viii. 15; Heb. x. 23. . 

3. Oé&X\w 88 twas eldévar, cf. Col. ii. L only. ‘I would have you 
know that,’ implying that it is a new reason for the established 
practice. 

mavros GvSpds 1} Kepadr 6 xpiords gore. ‘Of every man the 
Christ is the head.’ «xepady metaph. only in 8. Paul, except in 
quotations of Ps. exviii. 22 (Mt. xxi. 42; Lk. xx. 17; Acts iv. 11; 
1 Pet. ii. 7), and only here and Eph. Col. The context decides that 
the metaphor here brings out the idea of authority, supremacy, not 
as in Eph. Col. the source of life as well: only here is this metaphor 
used for the relation to the individual as such : and the point is that 
while the Christian man has no superior but Christ Himself, the 
Christian woman has the man as her superior. See Add. N. p. 275. 

keadr St yuvarkds 6 dvip, ‘ but head to woman is the man.’ The 
absence of the article must be marked in tr. Christ is the head of the 
woman as well as of the man, but in a lower sense woman has the 
man for head; she is ‘in subjection’ (cf. 1 Tim. ii. 11; Col. iii. 18; 
1 Pet. iii. 1), in the order of nature and of the Church. 

kepadr St tod xpiorod 6 eds. It is not clear why this clause is 
added, i.e. what the relation of the Christ to Gop has to do with the 
question. Possibly as enforcing an example of humble acceptance 
of the subordinate position? Hardly by way of completing the 
enumeration of the steps of subordination, because this clause would 
thus take us beyond the immediate question to the wider consideration 
of the place of the Church in the order of redemption as in xv. 28, 
where it is to be observed 6 vids is used. For Christ as an example of 
obedience cf. Heb. v. 8; Rom. xv. 3; Phl. ii. 8; cf. also above iii. 23. 
For this ‘ subordination’ see on xv. 28. N. xepad# again anarthrous 
suggests that this is only one aspect of the relation between Christ 
and Gop. ; 

4. was dvip picks up the ravrds dvdpds of v. 3, the deduction 
follows without connecting particle. 

Tpocevx opevos 7 tpopyrevwv, the last word shows that the whole 
question is a matter of behaviour in the assembly, ‘when he is 
praying or prophesying.’ 
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Kara, keadns txev, sc. iudriov, cf. Plut. Apophth. p. 200, éBddcte 
Kara xepadis Exwv To indriov (Wetst.) ; for the ellipse cf. Esther vi. 12, 
‘Auay 5€ bréorpepev els ra (51a AvTovpevos KaTda Kepadijs; and see Field, 
p. 42. 

karatoxbve. tiv Kkepadry avtod, ‘does shame to his head’: either 
lit. as confessing thereby a superior in presence: or, with reference to 
preceding, =does shame to Christ, by seeming to acknowledge a 
superior among men other than Christ. N. the remarkable fact 
that the practice here enjoined is neither Jewish, which required men 
to be veiled in prayer, nor Greek, which required both men and 
women to be unveiled, but peculiar to Christians. Edw. 

5. waca 8 yuvy «.7.A. This phrase shows that it was the 
custom at Corinth for women to take active part in the assembly : 
here S. Paul definitely alludes to the custom without comment: in 
xiv. 34 he forbids it, as a custom peculiar to Corinth, ib. 36. Seen. 
ad loc. 

Karat ive. THY Kehadry avrys, again ambiguous; either ‘shames 
her (own) head’ or ‘ shames him who is her head,’ by seeming to 
repudiate any superiority. 

tv ydp...xal 7d avrd, ‘she is one and the same with her who has 
been shaved’: shaving the hair was for a woman the sign either of 
mourning or shamelessness (cf. Heinr.). The point is that she discards 
her womanly character, as much as she would do by getting rid of her 
natural covering. Cf: Plummer. 

6. el ydp ov karaxaXtrrerat, ‘for if a woman persists in unveiling 
herself’: the neg. goes closely with the verb = dxaraxaduxros pévet, 
but the verb form is used both for the force of the middle (by her own 
act) and to mark the act as customary (pres.). Kal kepdo@w, cf. 
Acts xviii. 18, ‘let her have herself shorn,’ once for all (gor.). 

el 8t alo-xpov, as it admittedly is. 1d xelpacOar 7 Ev—pacBar, ‘to get 
shorn or to keep shaved’: the change of tense is odd. Blass, p. 56, 
reads tvpac@a (aor.) as if from gdpew, cf. Acts xxi. 24. D Evpwvra 
(al. Evphoovra) ; 80 Eberling: the Attic form is évpetv, a later form 
tvpav. On the middle see Blass, p. 186. karaxadvmrricde, ‘let her 
continue to veil herself.’ 

7. dviip pev yap «.r.A., n. v. 3 the Christian reason was given for 
the practice advocated: vv. 5 and 6 have indicated wider considera- 
tions : and here the matter is carried further to general considerations 
based upon human nature as created and the relation between man 
and woman, as suggested in Gen. i. 26, 27, v. 1. The multiplication 
of reasons hints at the difficulty S. Paul felt in dealing with the 
matter. 
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elxdy...tardpxev, the immediate note of the ‘likeness’ in Gen. is 
authority over the rest of creation (though in Gen., ll.cc., no distinction 
is drawn between the sexes in this respect). And it is this aspect 
which is employed here: man has a derivative supremacy which 
constitutes his likeness to Gop, and that should be marked by the 
unveiled head. 80a is not used in Gen. in this connexion : and must 
therefore be taken as S. Paul’s interpretation of ekwy: man’s likeness 
in supremacy to Gop is a revelation of Gop’s supremacy: in it Gop’s 
supremacy is made clear to men. trdpxwv, being by his created 
nature. 

1] yuu, 8 SdEa dvSpds éoriy : the actual phrase does not seem to be 
suggested by anything in the relevant passages of Gen., and must be 
taken simply as the outcome of the present argument: but no doubt 
it corresponds to what we may call the secondary character of the 
creation of woman, made out of the primal man. She is the d0éa 
dvipés as derived from him and in a sense representing and revealing 
his nature; and as such is subordinate. 

8. ov ydp éorw «.r.A. explains this subordinate relation by refer- 
ence to Gen. ii. 22, 23. 

10. Sud rotro oefAa, ‘ because she is in this subordinate relation, 
because the aim of her being in the first instance centres upon the 
man, her husband’: rofvo sums up vv. 7-9. 1 yuvy, the woman, 
or wife. 

ovelay txev eri trys kehbadys. Two translations of the words as 
they stand are given, (1) ‘to wear authority upon her head’: in this 
case, éfovclay is taken as naming the thing, instead of the symbol 
of the thing, and stands for ‘the veil.’ So most commentators 
following Photius (Cramer) roir’ forw rhv roi dvdpds dtovoiay xal 
kuptéryra...dpether Exew Kal émcdelxvvaba én’ abriis Tis xepadijs...ded 
Tov karaxadvrrecOa; 80, e.g., Evans, Rutherford, Lietzm., Eberling. 
In this case ¢fovelay does not mean her own authority, but the man’s 
authority : Ramsay (Cities of S. Paul, pp. 202 ff.) heaps scorn on this 
interpretation. It is in fact a scarcely possible rendering of éfovolay 
éxew. (2) ‘to keep, maintain, exercise authority over her head,’ 
‘to keep her head under control’ by veiling it. In this case, the 
authority is primarily the woman’s own, exercised over her head by 
veiling it; but in so exercising it, she acknowledges the authority of 
her husband : she veils herself to all but her husband; so Pott (ap. 
Heinr.) ‘Mulierem oportet servare jus s. potestatem in caput suum, 
sc. eo quod illud velo obtegat.’ This is not against the context 
(Heinr.) : as the object of the woman’s action is the acknowledgment 
of her relation:to her husband; and it is in agreement with the 
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regular usage of é¢fovlay éxew, cf. Rev. xiv. 18, xx. 6, and analogous 
constructions (Mt. x.1; Rom. ix. 21; 1 Cor. vii. 37 al.), ef. Plummer’s 
suggestion, p. 232. The veil in this case marks not the authority of 
the husband over the wife, but the wife’s willing acknowledgment of 
her relation to her husband, and this is a quite natural meaning. 

Sud tous dyyéAous, ‘ because of the angels.’ The simplest explana- 
tion of this phrase is to regard it as referring to the angels present in 
Christian worship, and concerned with the ascent of prayers to the 
Throne : cf. Tobit xii. 12 f., Rev. iii. 3 ff. (Swete), and Enoch ix. 10 
(Charles’n. ‘The intercession of angels...was evidently a popular 
doctrine’). Cf. 1 Tim. v. 21 (the angels present at an assembly for 
judgment) and, indirectly, Heb. i. 14, and, for a perversion of the 
thought, Col. ii. 18. The presence of angels is an additional incentive 
to orderly and seemly bearing. 

Others take it of evil angels present, from whom the woman might 
- be in danger, if she kept her head uncovered, and refer it to the story 
of fallen angels in Gen. vi. 1 ff., much developed in later Jewish 
literature (e.g. Enoch), and paralleled by heathen beliefs about 
demons (Lietzm. after Tertull. c. Marc. v. 8, de virg. vel. Tal.). But 
ol dyyeXou in N.T. always = good angels, and it is inconceivable that 
S. Paul could have used the phrase here, without further definition, 
of evil beings, as if it were a natural thought that Christians at prayer 
were surrounded by such. Moreover this would require the whole 
head and face to be covered, which does not seem consistent with v. 5. 
Weiss hazards the suggestion that ¢tovolay was a technical term of 
magic; and that the veil has a significance in magic rites. But this 
would be a warning to the woman to protect herself by the magic 
power of the veil against evil angels, and evidently the fact that 
duvdwecs is so used is no justification for the conjecture. Moreover it 
is surely inconceivable that 8. Paul could be using in this casual way 
an argument which implies a belief in this very crude magic. 

But neither of these explanations satisfies the logical requirements 
of the sentence. ‘Because woman is not a man but man’s “ glory,”’’ 
because she was created for the sake of the man, it is her duty (not 
her need or safeguard) to veil her head (not her face too, if she is to 
pray or prophesy) because of the angels’: that is to say, the argument 
requires that ‘the angels’ should have some special interest in the 
woman’s acknowledging this relation to man. Clearly there is no 
point in regarding the veiling as a precaution against evil angels: nor 
as due to-the good angels present at worship, unless they are interested 
in this particular womanly duty. MHeinr. therefore suggests that the 
angels are interested because, according to Jewish ideas (here in touch 
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with Hellenistic conceptions), the angels were instruments and media- 
tors of the creation and government of the world. Against this it is 
argued that for S. Paul at least this idea is not proved; for him Christ 
is the agent both of creation and government, and no other. But H. is 
clearly right in looking for an interpretation of the riddle to Gen. i. 26,. 
ii. 18, 22: and Le Brun (Zeitschrift fiir N.T. Wissenschaft, Nov. 1913) 
finds the answer in the plural rroujowpev (Gen. i. 26, ii. 18; cf. also Job 
XxXviii. 7): this according to a current Jewish interpretation (Philo 
1,556 Mangey diadéyerau pev odv 6 TGv Awe warnp Tats éautod Suvdueow : 
Targ. Jer. 1, Pesikta, 150b) was addressed to the angels as forming 
a heavenly council of Gop, witnesses of His purpose and acts. But 
Philo in this passage does regard the angels as actually assisting in 
creation—i.e. of those parts of human nature which were liable 
to sin. They were witnesses therefore of woman’s original derivation 
from man contrary to human experience of ‘man born of woman.’ 
They are watchful observers now of things on earth (cf. iv. 9, 
1 Pet. i. 14; a common Jewish thought) and especially present 
at assemblies for worship (Ps. cxxxvii. 1; Tobit w. s. etc.). Their 
knowledge therefore of the true relation is reasonably appealed to, 
as an additional motive for this practice. Le Brun further suggests 
that the angels are mentioned here rather than Gop (dia rév Gedy), 
because that would be too solemn an appeal in the circumstances 
(cf. also Lk. xv. 10, xii. 8; cf. Mt. x. 32), and rather than man (da 
Tov dvdpa) because it is quite conceivable that men at Corinth 
approved of the freedom in women. 

11. wdArv«.t.A. ‘However,’ the argument must not be pressed as 
though man did not need woman, or woman man ‘in the Lord’: in 
that common life and service each has place. Cf. Gal. iii. 28: but 
here the thought is of the mutual necessity of the relation ‘in the 
Lord’ rather than of its abolition. 

év xuply, cf. vii. 22n., 39, in the relation of the Christian to the 
Lord, in the common life and service. 

12. wotmep ydp 1% yuvy éx Tod dvSpds in original creation, as above; 
otrws Kal 6 dvip Sid trys yuvarkds in the order of natural birth. 

va 8t wavra ék Tod Oe0d, all this, these mutual relations and 
obligations, are Gop’s ordinance. Cf. 2 Cor. v. 18. 

13-15. A final appeal, first to their own judgment of what is 
fitting in worship and then to what is natural, as shown by the 
common feeling in the matter. 

13. é iptv adrots xplvare, cf. x. 15: and for é b. a. cf. év rq ldlg 
xapdlg, vii. 37. «plvare= decide the matter, once for all, cf. UW. ce. 
and 2 Cor. ii. 1; Tit. iii. 12. 
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awpétrov toriy, i.e. not merely for the woman, but as a Church rule: 
otherwise yvvaxl would be required, as Mt. iii. 15; Heb. ii. 10. 

to Oem mpocevxerOar, the full phrase to emphasise the propriety 
of the utmost reverence and decorum. 

14. ovSt 4 givots airy «.T.A., ‘has a Stoic ring,’ Clem. p. 67; 
‘ genuine Stoicism,’ Lietzm. who however points out that 8. Paul does 
not carry through the argument as a Stoic would, but appeals to 
ériula and défa. The fact is that there is nothing characteristically 
Stoic in this reference to nature: it is an appeal to natural feeling, 
not to natural laws. The most that can be said is that it is a use of 
popular language moulded roughly on Stoic ideas, cf. Bonhdéffer, 
p. 147. There is no exact parallel to this in N.T.: nearest perh. 
Rom. ii. 14, but there gioe: is in direct antithesis to the special help 
of revelation. Here perhaps the same thought is present: the argu- 
ments so far have been drawn from O.T. or Christian feeling: finally 
he appeals to natural feeling, which they must all be aware of 
and which dictated contemporary custom. The custom must have 
been prevalent at the time, but it had not always been so, see 
Wetst. 

16. et Sé Tis Soxet piAdcvexos elvar «.7.A., he finally dismisses the 
question, as against cavillers, by an appeal to the custom of the 
churches. Soxet = ‘ thinks fit, is determined,’ cf. Mt. iii. 9,=doxet 
airy (cf. Acts xxvi.9; L. & S. ad verb. 11. 3), not || Heb. iv. 1. 

irovexos, cf. Ezek. iii. 7, LXX (only), ‘ contentious,’ ‘ disputa- 
tious,’ ‘ cavilling.’ 

ovviGeav, cf. viii. 7; Joh. xviii. 39, ‘such a custom,’ i.e. of 
women praying unveiled. 

jpets...ovK €xopev. This would seem to mean the Church in 
Corinth, in which S. Paul includes himself. This is in accordance 
with the hint given in v. 2, that the question was raised only by some 
in the Church, not by the Church itself. 

ovde al éxxAnolar tov Seov—‘ nor (any of) the churches of Gop,’ 
ef. 1 Thess. ii. 14; 2 Thess. i. 4, the only places where the plural is 
used in this phrase: for the sing. cf. i. 1 al. The phrase is pec. to 
S. Paul (see Acts xx. 28). 

17-34. In passing to a second point of order in the assemblies, he 
comes to a more serious subject and qualifies the note of praise (v. 2): 
here at least they had not kept his rapadécecs ; and it was not merely 
a minority which were neglecting them. There were serious defects 
in the character of their assemblies for worship owing to the presence 
of parties or cliques among them: and these defects came to a head in 
their method of celebrating the Lord’s Supper. The glaring incon- 
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sistency of this method with the object of the institution is set 
forth ; and brief rules are given for avoiding it. See Introd. p. xlvii f. 

17. rovro 8 mapayyé\Awv. ‘ But in giving this charge, I do not 
praise....? The reference of roiro is formally ambiguous, but it can 
hardly refer to what has gone before; both the 5¢ and the emphatic 
position of roiro indicate the passage to a new matter; and the ovx 
érav® is in direct contrast to éraw@ dé of v. 2: moreover the partici- 
pial clause must qualify ov« érawd. At the same time, what ‘the 
charge’ is, is not clearly stated. The statement of the circumstances 
which make a charge necessary follows first: then, in contrast, a 
statement of the original institution and its object : and not till v. 28 
do we come to definite orders. This difficulty has again led to the 
suggestion that we have here a section of the first letter of all, 
inserted here with some violence. See Introd., p. ]xx. 

mwapayy&Aew = ‘to charge, enjoin’ always in N.T., and so 
wapayyeNla = an injunction or charge. tv, ‘ because.’ 

ovx els TO Kpetooov...cvvépxeoGe, ‘your assemblies tend not to 
improvement but to deterioration’: the comparatives refer to the 
moral effect of the assemblies. 

18. mporov pev ydp. There is no formal second to this first : it is 
possible that 8. Paul is content to deal with the most serious defect, 
and leaves others for treatment in person, v. 34b. But it is also 
possible that the second main defect concerned the use of spiritual 
powers in the assemblies, dealt with in cc. xii. ff. Compare for 
similar omissions of a second clause Rom. i. 8, iii. 2, x. 1: Blass, 
p. 267. \ 

év éxnAnola, ‘in assembly,” ‘in meeting’ = as a congregation, here 
for the purpose of celebrating the Lord’s Supper, cf. xiv. 19, 28, 35, 
3 Joh. 6: also with art. xiv. 34: cf. év cuvaywyy Joh. vi. 59, xviii. 20 
(Hort, Eccles., p. 118). 

&kovw = ‘Iam told’: he is dealing not with a question put by the 
Corinthians but with a report that has reached him, cf. v. 1. 

oxlopara év ipiv trdpxeyv, ‘ that there is a state of division among 
you.’ It seems improbable that there is any connexion between these 
oxlopara and the condition dealt with in i. 10: these quarrels exist, 
and §. Paul fears that cxlowara may ensue: here the oxlopara 
already exist : there the ground of quarrel is the choice of different 
leaders, and comparison of their wisdom: here the oy. are on more 
sordid lines of distinctions of wealth. A parallel to the present case 
is xii. 25. tadpyew = are already in full course. 

kal pépos te micreto: he guards himself against the charge of 
credulity and suspicion. : | : 
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19. Set ydp kal aipéoas. It is in human nature, due to the sin in 
man, that such things should happen. Others see in def a reference 
to ‘a word of the Lord’: as in Did. 6,5, ws cal 6 xipios kal 6 owrhp 
nav pn ore Ecovrat alpéces xaloxlouara. So Justin, Dial. 35, écovrat 
oxlopara cal aipéres. 

aipéorets, used in Acts of the parties of Sadducees, Pharisees, and 
Christians, not quite so much as ‘sects’; ‘schools’ or ‘parties.’ 
It differs from cylouara only in emphasising the part which individual 
choice and fancy play in driving men asunder; and so explains 
det. In S. Paul Gal. v. 20 (only) between diyooraciac and PAdvot. 
kal just marks the emphasis of the more definite word. 

Wa kal of Sdéxipot x.7.A., the divine purpose brought about through 
the human weakness. of Séxwpot, cf. Rom. xvi. 10; 2 Tim. ii. 15: 
the men who stand the strain of trial; cf. James i. 12. The judge of 
course is Gop: cf. ix. 27: cavepol...év vpiv manifest.in your judg- 
ment, as they are approved by Gop; cf. vi. 2. 

20. cuvepxopévwn ody tov: odv resumptive, ‘well then,’ explains 
oxicuara. See Blass, p. 273. éwl rd ado, cf. xiv. 23; Mt. xxii. 34; 
Acts ii. 1, iv. 26, with the same or similar verbs (cvv-) or duod: a 
natural pleonasm = éwil rév avrdov rérov. 

otk tori Kuptakov Setrvov dayeiv, ‘it is not an eating of a supper 
of the Lord,’ ‘there is no eating of a Lord’s Supper.’ This makes 
a better contrast with the succeeding clause than to take ovx €or: = it 
is not possible. The contrast lies between what ought to happen, and 
what actually happens. In theory they are all fellow guests at the 
Lord’s Table : in practice they behave as if they were dining alone at 
their own table. 

kuptaxoy Setrrvoy = a supper at which the Lord is host and pro- 
vides the food. For the adj. Rev. i. 10 only: for detrvov Evv., 
Rev. xix. 9, 17 only : in Joh. xiii. 2, 4, xxi. 20 alone is it used of the 
last supper. The absence of the article emphasises the character of the 
meal. «vptaxoy following the predominant use in S. Paul must 
refer to the Lord Jesus: cf. rpdwega xvplov x. 21. This then is the 
leading conception of the whole meeting in this context. The word 
xuptaxés in ordinary use = imperial (cf. Deissm. B.S. 11. p. 44 f.): but it 
is unnecessary to suppose that S. Paul borrowed the adj. from that use : 
it was natural to use it as soon as the term xvpcos was applied to Jesus. 
The protest implies that the meal was already called by this name. 

21. éxacros ydp, it is nota ‘Lord’s Supper’ because each one treats 
it as if it were his own, and he not even host, but solitary. 1é vow 8., 
in strong antithesis to xvp. but it also implies—the supper, which 
‘he has brought with him,’ he eats without sharing. 
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év +t@ dayeiv = at the meal (payeiv is always constative in N.T., 
M. p. 111), so els 7d payetv, v. 33: this seems to decide the meaning 
of mpoAapBave. as = he takes his own supper before any of it can be 
distributed to others. The picture is of the people at table, each 
putting his contribution on the table; then each sets to work on his 
own, giving none for sharing. Such action took away all pretence 
of a common meal, was uncivil to the company, resulted in great 
inequalities, and was bound to put the less well-provided out of 
countenance. It is a strange picture in itself, and still more strange 
if, as it appears, the celebration of the Eucharist was connected with 
this meal. See Introd. p. xlvii f. 

kal Ss piv wevg..., ‘and one has too little to eat, another more 
than enough to drink.’ It is clear that there was a common meal, 
such as was later called dydwn (Jude 12), apparently preceding the 
Eucharist, see Add. Note. 

22. pr yap. ‘Why, have you really...?’ Cf. Mt. xxvii. 23, 
Blass, p. 274. pq interr. ‘ it surely cannot be that,’ cf. Mt. xxvi. 25: 
and for uy...o8 Rom. x. 18, cf. Blass, p. 254. 

els 7d éo Blew Kal wfvew, ‘for your eating and drinking,’ if that is 
all you assemble for. 

 q...Karadpovetre, ‘or, if that is not the reason, do you ene 
slight, make a point of slighting...and shaming... .’ 

ris éxxAnolas Tov Qeov, ‘the congregation of Gop’: éxxd. here 
in the same sense as in v. 18, of the assembly gathered for the 
common meal: but roi @eod emphasises the character of this 
assembly and heightens the rebuke; see on x. 32. 

katadpoveire, cf. Mt. xviii. 10. 

- Tous pry txovras = ‘the poor,’ the ‘have-nots.’ Cf. Field ad 
loc. ; cf. 2 Cor. viii. 12; Mt. viii. 12 al. 

vi dtrw piv; erawéow tpas; prob. subj. in both cases, i.e. 
deliberative. , 

23. éyo ydp «.7.A. Against this misuse of the common meal, 
shameless on the simplest view of such a meal, S. Paul sets the true 
and full character of the meal and the object of the meeting: the 
‘Lord’s Supper’ is founded upon a command of the Lord Himself, 
and gets its character from the Lord’s own words and actions in in- 
stituting it: in their perversion of it, they are not merely sinning 
against the brethren but forgetting and destroying its fundamental 
character. 

éyo—iptv. The ¢yw is emphatic, not so much as insisting on 
S. Paul’s personal apprehension of this matter, but in antithesis to 
ipiv; what I learnt, I taught to you =‘ you know as well as I.’ 
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There is nothing in the context to suggest that he is insisting on his 
own apostolic fullness of knowledge. 

wapé\aBov—mapéSoxa are correlatives = learn—teach, received— 
gave, cf. xv. 3; 2 Thess. iii. 16; Mk vii. 3, 4, and for parallels to 
mwapahauBdvev, cf. Gal. i. 12; Phl. iv. 9. Not so in LXX, but com- 
mon in Rabbinic use (Weiss). Cf. Polyb. Schweig., Index, p. 436, 
Epictet. é twos rexvixis maparjnpews didacxdueba, Zahn, Hinl., p. 171. 

awd tod Kvplov: do is found only here after wapad.: mapa in 
Gal. i. 12; 1 Th. ii. 13, iv. 1; 2 Thess. iii. 6, in all cases of the 
direct teacher. The use of dao here, instead of the obvious mapd, 
indicates a different sense and suggests that the ‘teaching’ was 
received from others directly, but ultimately from the Lord and 
throughout on His authority. He names the original authority, 
clearly to give the greater weight to his argument. Some comm. 
take it of a direct revelation ; but there is no such probability of this 
as to outweigh the above facts of usage. However, when this is 
asserted to be an ‘ historical tradition’ it must not be forgotten that 
it is the ‘tradition’ of eye-witnesses and that the present record 
depends upon eye-witness at one remove. Weiss, p. 284, rightly 
insists that there is no contradiction between this dependence on 
others for the historical facts and his independence in regard to the 
fundamental subject of the Gospel, Gal. i. 11 f. 

& kal wapéS5wxa vpiv, ‘ which I in turn delivered (taught) to you’: 
this then formed part of S. Paul’s original instructions at Corinth, as 
it had formed part of what he had been taught by the eye-witnesses, 
ef. xv. 3. 7 

Ste 6 Kiptos “Incots. The name is introduced, because he is 
referring to a definite act of the Lord in His earthly life, cf. 
Rom. xiv. 14n. 

Was there a recital of the Institution already? What is the 
earliest evidence for such a recital? It is not necessarily implied 
here. N. Brightman, Liturgies, p. 20. 

év rq vucrl yf waped(Sero : on the form, cf. Deissm., B. S., m. p. 20; 
Blass, p. 49: dedldero, Acts iv. 35; drédero, Heb. xii. 16. The 
only reference to the Betrayal in the Epp., exc. perhaps Rom. iv. 25. 
The tense shows that it refers to the betrayal by Judas: ‘on that 
night on which He was being betrayed’: the words suggest the 
awful solemnity of the occasion, the close connexion with the atoning 
Death, and the contrast between the sin of the traitor and the invin- 
cible love of the Saviour: these elements at least are present in the 
thought. For év ry vu«ri, cf. Joh. xiii. 30. The close particularity of 
this statement shows (1) that S. Paul’s enquiries of the original 
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apostles had been particular and even minute; as would be natural in 
one who was not an eye-witness but had an interest in satisfying him- 
self thoroughly about the events (see n. on érdgy xv. 3); (2) that the 
account he received had stamped itself upon his imagination pictorially, 
so to say: as again seems most natural, to anyone who tries to 
picture to himself the occasion when 8. Peter, let us say, told the 
whole story to S. Paul at Jerusalem, perhaps in the Upper Chamber 
itself. 

thaBev dprov = \aBav dprov, Mt., Mk, Lk.: a loaf or cake: ‘one 
of the thin cakes of bread used for the Paschal meal: more like our 
biscuit or oat-cakes than ordinary loaves,’ Plummer. 

24. Kal evxaptoryoas, Mk, Mt. have evdAoyjoas of the Bread. 
evxapiorjoas of the Cup: Lk. evxap. of both. 

tkAaoev, so Mk, Mt., Lk.: S. Paul omits xal tdwxev adrots, Mk, 
Lk., dots, Mt. 

TotTd pov tori To capa Td Urip tor, cf. AdBere, Tord eorw 7d 
owud wou Mk, dAdBere, pdyere, rovrd éorty 7d cud pov, Mt. ([Lk.] 
agrees closely with S. Paul but adds drdéuevov. There is a very 
strong consensus of authority for the omission of any participle 
here: some authorities supply xAwuevov, one Opumrrduevoy, some 
didduevov, cf. W. H. App. It is to be noted that the insertion in Lk. 
(if it is an insertion) is early evidence for the reading d:déuevor here. 
On the other hand Syr.vt. has the insertion in Lk. in the form of the 
text as here given. While the MS. evidence is strong, and perhaps 
decisive, the resultant text is difficult: Field points out that we cannot 
supply xAwpevov from éxAage, as an ellipsis in the Lord’s words could 
not be explained by a description of His action: and suggests that the 
only possible explanation of the text is that the action of breaking 
takes the place of the word; ‘this is My Body which is [here He 
breaks the bread] for you.’ Heinr. gives this explanation. But n. 
the remarkable order in text, roiré wou é. 7rd cGpa, not roird ort 6 
o@pa pov: i.e. ‘ Thisis of Me the Body, for you,’ this seems to suggest 
the thought of the Body of the Incarnation : the whole mystery of 
the Incarnation is ‘ for you,’ ‘on your behalf,’ throughout the whole 
cwparixes life as well as now being broken in the sacrificial death. 

Did our Lord use the words 7d imép budv? or are they really an 
interpretative addition, made by S. Paul or in the tradition as he 
received it ? 

Touro toveite els THY ery dvapvyncey, ‘ this do for the remembering 
of Me,’ i.e. make a practice of doing what I am now doing,’ primarily 
referring to the breaking of the bread with thanksgiving, but in- 
cluding the representation of the action which is referred to in the 
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words rd bréep bundy. The action of the Lord was not a mere breaking 
of bread with thanksgiving: it was an acted parable of His offering 
of His Body on behalf of men. The representation of that action 
must be included in what is to be called to mind. The clause is 
peculiar to this account. 

els trv piv dvdpynow : dvduvyois occurs (in W. H.) here only, 
[Lk.] Z.c. and Heb. x. 3. In the last passage it = a ‘ recalling, remem- 
bering,’ the verbal having its definite meaning of process (see Westc.) : 
so here=‘to ensure the continual remembering of Me.’ The whole 
action is enjoined as a regular means of bringing before the minds 
of the disciples the Lord Himself, in direct connexion with His 
sacrifice of Himself and His communication to them of that human 
nature which was the materinl of the sacrifice. The words are strictly 
appropriate to the occasion: the Passover itself was a memorial of the 
redemption of Israel from Egypt (cf. Exod. xii. 14, xiii. 3, 9); and 
the emphatic éuy#v seems to fix this reference, cf. v. 7. There seems 
to be no reference to the use'of the word (or u»yudcvvoy) in connexion 
with certain O.T. sacrifices where the idea is either that the offerer is 
reminded of his sins (Num. v.15) or Gop is reminded of the offerer 
and his needs (Lev. ii. 2, xxiv. 7; Num. x. 10; cf. Acts x. 4). 

éunv : the poss. adj.is always emphatic : here it represents the objec- 
tive genitive, a rare use, only here in N.T. unless perh. Joh. xv. 9. 
Winer, § 22, 7, quotes Rom. xi. 31, xv. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 31 (?), xvi. 17 (?) 
and some classical instances. Here again the question is raised 
whether these words are an addition made by S. Paul or even earlier 
to mark the character of the meal as a commemoration (so Weiss, cf, 
Lietzm.), or whether they were uttered by the Lord Himself. The 
only substantial ground for the former view is the opinion that 
S. Paul is a less direct witness than S. Mark, but this is not the 
case. See below. 

25. doavtws kal To tornptoy, ‘in the same manner [He took] also 
the cup.’ Sc. &\jaBe xai evyapiorioas téwkevy avrois: 7d w., the cup 
which was there. 

pera ro Semrvanca, ‘after the supper was finished’: pec. to 
8. Paul and [Lk.]. Assuming that §. Paul had this account from 
§. Peter or one of those who was present, his preservation of this 
detail in explicit terms is natural: he had not been present, and he 
would therefore endeavour to fix the whole action and its meaning 
in his mind, by the most realistic apprehension of details. 

H kay Siabijkn éorly év ro exw alpar.: ‘the fresh covenant’ 
which I institute to supersede the old covenant of the law, ‘in My 
blood’ in contrast with the blood of the sacrificial victims. Both 
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substantives involve a direct reference to the old order: the covenant 
defining the relation of Gop to His people, the shedding of blood 
marking the condition of ‘ forgiveness of sins’ which was essential 
to the covenant. So Jer., xxxi. (xxxviii.) 31-34 qu. Heb. viii. 8 ff., 
sees in the new covenant, which is to take the place of the old that 
has been broken, two main features, namely, the forgiveness of sins 
and the spiritual renewal of the heart by the inspired knowledge of 
Gop. And it can hardly be doubted that the author of Hebrews in 
applying this hint of Jeremiah to his theme has in mind the Lord’s 
words here recorded (cf. esp. ix. 14) and thinks of the Blood of the 
Cup as well as of Calvary. In fact the whole chap. x. might well be 
treated as an exposition of these words. On d:a6qxn see M.M. 8.v. 

4 Kkatvy Stabryjen, Mk ro alua mov rijs deaPjxns; so Mt.: [Lk.] as 
here. 

é&y ro eyp alpare with 4 diabqxy, but gaining emphasis from 
the order, and the position of éorly—‘ the fresh covenant, a covenant 
in My Blood.’ Compare this with Mk: 


TovUTo Td ToTHpLoy rovrdé éore Td tea, Lou 
q Kawh Stabhjxn doriv ris dcadhxns 
év TP eum aluare Td éxxuvvduevoy brép woop. 


N. in both cases the article with d:a6)xn, as if the (new) covenant 
was an idea with which the hearers were familiar. In both cases the 
possessive is attached to alfua, not to are Mk’s rd éxxuvvdp. is 
represented by év rw é. alp. 

Mk = this is My Blood which mediates the Covenant. 

P. = this is the Covenant which is mediated by My Blood. 

Mk roéro = this cup of wine which I hold in My Hand and have 
blessed. = roiro 7d rornpov here. 

Here again the words as given by S. Paul seem to hint at the wide 
extension of meaning—the new covenant which He came to establish 
is here represented finally as mediated by His Blood—offered to Gop 
with thanksgiving, and communicated to them for the new life in the 
new covenant. , 

The fresh covenant is the new relation established between Gop 
and man by the Incarnation : that relation is now being actualised for 
men by the offering of the Blood which is the life, and the ecommuni- 
cation of the life in that Blood to them. 

Tovro toveire .... Once again the memorial aspect of the action as 
preserved by the Church is emphasised and referred to the Lord’s own 
command. In both places this sentence is peculiar to S. Paul. But 
it must be noted that his authority is at least as good as S. Mark’s, 
our other primary witness: and that the motives for full and exact 
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reproduction of what he was told were stronger in his case, just 
because he was enquiring to instruct and satisfy himself on the 
cardinal matters of the Gospel which he had newly found and was to 
preach ; while S. Mark was probably a recorder of the frequently 
repeated teachings of another and might be content if he got the main 
points. The words (rofro mwoeire) seem to refer to the whole action 
with the cup, the taking, blessing and passing round. 

dcdkis édv wlvnre: édy of course is simply the current form of dy 
(M., p. 416) = ‘as often as, however often that may be’: no 
frequency of repetition is to obliterate the full memorial significance 
of the action. The insistence on this aspect of the action is of 
course peculiarly in point, when in the practice of the Corinthians 
there had been so much that implied forgetting. 

26. dodkts ydp édv «.t.A. S. Paul passes from the recitation of 
the Lord’s words to his own interpretation, with a view to his 
immediate object. ydp, ‘the fact is,’ ‘indeed’: so best here, cf. 
Winer, p. 559, qu. Mt. ii. 2; 1 Cor. iv. 9; 2 Cor. xi. 5; Phi. iii. 20. 
He takes up the point of dvdyynors, ‘the feast is in fact a remembering 
—you announce in it the Lord’s Death.’ | 

Tov Odvarov tot x. katrayy&AAere: he takes this as admitted, 
and deduces that they are ‘doing this for the remembering of Me’ ; 
therefore that the Bread and Wine of the Eucharist are what they 
were in the Lord’s Hands, and, consequently, demand a worthy 
‘attitude in the recipient. katayyéAAev only Acts and Paul, = ‘ pro- 
claim,’ almost always of the Gospel, or its subject matter. The 
action of the Eucharist is the continual proclamation of the atoning 
Death, as really as the preaching of the apostles is the proclamation 
of the way of salvation. A parallel to a proclamation by action 
would be found in the Passover ritual, and for Gentile Christians in 
the rites of the mysteries. So pres. = ‘ continue to proclaim.’ 

Gxpt ob éA6q, ‘ until He shall have come’: the Eucharist is for a 
remembering of Him who died, but it also looks forward necessarily 
to His Return : it is the sacrament of the Unseen Presence, fraught 
with the achievement of the past and the promise of the future. The 
bare simplicity of the phrase ‘ till He be come’ shows the actuality of 
the hope in S. Paul’s mind. 

As the proclamation is by action, in which the reception is an 
integral part, it is implied that there is a real participation of the 
offered Body and Blood, as means of the abiding union of the 
believer with the Saviour, during this time of waiting. Then the 
consequence follows in v. 27 (were). 

27. &ore K.T.X.: Tod xuplou is to be taken with both accusatives : the 
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bread and the cup which the Lord blessed and blesses, cf. rpdmega 
kupiou, kuptaxov detrvov. 

a&vagfews, in a manner and spirit unworthy of their character, as 
was the case with those whose conduct is described in vv. 21, 22. 

tvoxos torat, will have to answer for: the mention of the Coming 
brings to mind the Judgment. évoxos w. gen. = both ‘liable to’ 
of punishment (Mt. xxvi. 66) and ‘liable for’ (Mk iii. 29; James ii. 
10) of actions : w. dat. ‘liable to’ an authority (Mt. v. 21): so here 
‘liable for’ the (neglect or misuse of the) Body and Blood of the 
Lord. See Kennedy, p. 276: cf. Heb. vi. 6. 

28. Soxwpatérw St «.7.A., cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 5; Gal. vi. 4: ‘let a 
man test himself,’ ic. whether his spirit and temper of mind is 
ox avdéiov of the feast to which he comes; whether he is in the frame 
of mind which can offer to Gop and be in full charity with his fellows, 
whether he can ‘ do this for the remembering of’ the Lord. 

Kal ovrws: and so, and only so: n. the force of the repeated 
mention of both the Bread and the Cup. 

29. Kplpa é éoOla.... Cf. Rom. xiii. 2 = ‘passes sentence upon 
himself by eating.’ py Staxplvev ..., ‘if he does not distinguish,’ 
ef. iv. 7, Mt. xvi. 3. Staxp. w. accus. simply=‘to distinguish a 
person or thing’ from other persons and things: so here sc. ‘ from 
common food.’ 

30. 8d roiro, because of this lack of discrimination, judgments 
come. wmoAdAol x.t.X., it is clear that S. Paul sees in the prevalence of 
sickness, infirmity and death a judgment on the Church for its 
defects. Kkowovrar = ‘fall asleep,’ from time to time, cf. 1 Thess. 
iv. 13, where see Milligan’s note on the use of the word. 

31. el St éavrovs Srexplvopev—if we had been in the habit of 
distinguishing ourselves, i.e. of distinguishing between what we are 
and what we ought to be before coming to the Lord’s Supper : 
practically = édoxcudgfopev. Cf. LXX Job xii. 11, vois puara 
dtaxplver, xxiii. 10 duéxpwev 5é we Wowep TO xpvolov: and 1 Joh. iv. 1 
doxiudfere Ta wveduara With 1 Cor. xii. 10 didxpiots mveupdrwv, xiv. 
29 (Weiss). The same meaning must be kept, and indeed is needed : 
it is not a question strictly of judging but of distinguishing the 
proper attitude and temper. 

ovk av éxptvope8a, ‘ we should not now be lying under these judg- 
ments of the Lord,’ referring to v. 30. 

82. Kptvopevor 8%, ‘but even in these judgments we are receiving 
chastisements for our correction and improvement, that we may not 
ultimately be condemned with the (alien) world.’ xpwéuevo again 
refers to v. 30, and xaraxpOGpev like Evoxos érra: points on to the 
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final judgment. N. that death itself is included among the judg- 
ments which have correction and improvement for their aim, cf. v. 5, 
33, 34. 

33. Gore, ddeAdol pov, ‘so, consequently, my brethren’; n. the 
appealing word. The final and simple advice, in close correspondence 
with the occasion of the whole section, 

owvvepxopevor, ‘when you assemble for the (this) meal.’ éxSéxerOe, 
‘ wait for,’ cf. xvi. 11, Acts xvii. 16. So show your brotherly union. 

34. et ris wewa@ x.7.A., avoid occasion of temptation. 

év otk, ‘at home,’ cf. xiv. 35, Mk ii. 1. 

va 8% Aowrd...Stardfopar. There is no direct hint as to what these 
other things which required regulation in connexion with the Lord’s 
Supper were, but it is possible that S. Paul felt that the disorders 
were partly due to bad arrangements made for the provision and 
distribution of the food and for the ordering of the assembly. See 
Introduction, p. l. 

os dv Oe, cf. Phil. ii. 23; Rom. xv. 24 (pres.) : ‘ when I have 
“ come, whenever that may be,’ see M., p. 167; Blass, p. 272; 
Milligan Pap. 24, 6, ws édy Brérys Thy tiuhy a8 soon as you see the 
price. - 4 


CHAPTER XII 


xii.—xiv. Spiritual Gifts, their Test, Value, and Exercise. 


xii. Spiritual gifts are first distinguished by a test: they must 
exhibit loyalty to Jesus as the divine Lord (1-3) : their character is then 
indicated, as manifoldly different in operation and manifestation but 
derived all from the one divine source (4-6) and all directed to the one 
aim of promoting the true interest of the community, in the various 
ways in which individuals are gifted (7-11). This combination of 
unity of origin with diversity of function is shown to be consequent 
upon the organic character of Church life and unity, and compared to 
the diversity of functions within the one life of a body (12-27). 
Thus in the Church there is a variety of persons endowed for special 
services, and a variety of powers to serve special ends: not all can 
serve in the same way or exercise all powers (28-30). 

There is therefore room for difference in importance and rank 
among the gifts (30). The highest gifts are to be sought (31). But 
(xiii.) above them all as principle and method of Christian life stands 
the supreme gift of love, giving meaning to all Christian thought and 
utterance (1-2), consistency and perfection to all Christian character 
(3-7), and having a character of permanence and completeness, 
lacking even to the highest Christian qualities apart from it (8-13). 

xiv. Returning to specific ‘gifts,’ their difference in estimation 
is illustrated by the case of ‘ prophecy’ and the gift of tongues. 
Prophecy is more important because it does more for the community 
(1-25). On this ground certain rules are given for prophecy and 
speaking with tongues in the assembly, and the contrary practices at 
Corinth must be stopped (26-36). Finally, the acceptance of this 
exposition may be taken as determining the true character of a 
prophet (37-40). While prophecy is to be encouraged, and speaking 
with tongues not forbidden, decency and order must be preserved. 

The fundamental meaning of this exposition is first to distinguish 
among the ecstatic utterances those which must be attributed to the 
Holy Spirit and those which must be attributed to alien spirits—the 
Christian from the heathen: and secondly to correct the current view 
which assigned to ecstatic utterance a place of the highest importance 
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among the results of the gifts of the Spirit. S. Paul subordinates 
them to the ethical and truly spiritual effects; to such a degree 
as to revolutionise the views of the religious significance of ecstatic 
utterances, and indeed to prepare the way for their gradual dis- 
appearance, as a practical force in religion. Cf. Macintosh qu. on 
v.1. See Introd., p. liv. 

1. wep S& tov mvevxpatixov. A new subject is introduced, 
probably one that has been raised in the Corinthian letter, cf. vii. 1, 
25, viii. 1, xi. 2 and (?)xvi. 1. The subject is the proper estimate 
of ‘ spiritual’ gifts and the consequent position of ‘spiritual’ persons. 
It is not clear whether wveup. here is neut. (as in xiv. 1) or masc. (as 
in xiv. 37). Looking to the fact that the words are a kind of heading 
to the whole of the subsequent discussion, it might seem best to take 
it as neuter, and so in the most general way ‘ spiritual matters,’ i.e. 
gifts and their exercise. On the other hand, in the immediate 
context the references are all to persons (2, 7re; 3, ovdels; 7, éxdoryw) : 
and it is possible that what the Corinthians had asked about was 
the position of a wvevuarcxés and his testing. In either case, and 
perhaps especially in the latter case, it looks as if they used the term 
in a narrow sense, perhaps even only or specially of the speaking 
with tongues: and S. Paul’s object is to widen and deepen their 
whole conception of spiritual character and action. Yet ii. 13, 15 are 
against this view: there wv. certainly has a wider sense than a 
speaker with tongues. It is possible that the ambiguity is due to the 
fact that the Corinthians used the word in the narrow sense, and 
S. Paul, without at first directly combating this view, so uses it that 
the wider sense becomes dominant. The widening that 8. Paul 
applies is not so much to include other gifts and actions, beside 
speaking with tongues, under the head of rvevuarixd, but to insist that 
all zvevarixd must be related to the person of the Lord as giver of the 
Spirit, and must be ranked by the deeper moral character and effects, 
their serviceableness to the whole life of the Church, rather than by the 
degree of marvel or abnormality which they exhibit. ‘‘‘ Spirit ’’ 
means supernatural power, yet not for 8. Paul power revealed most 
typically in ecstatic rapture, but the ethical force from which spring 
such normal Christian graces as love, joy, peace, longsuffering and 
kindness (Gal. v. 22), which he sees to be more wonderful by far than 
speaking with tongues....His perception of this difference of value 
marks a forward step in the history of religion.” Macintosh, p. 57 f. 
The whole argument is a crowning instance of 8. Paul’s profound 
grasp of the person of the Lord as central to the moral and spiritual 
development of man’s nature. 
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ov Oéim tpds dyvoctv, see x. ln. 

2. oSare Sri Ste...dmaydpevor: this, the best supported text, can 
hardly be right. Itis impossible to take Lietzmann’s view that ws is a 
repetition of dr: ; the sentence is too short. It is conceivable that ws dy 
should be taken elliptically = in every kind of way, leaving jyecde as 
the verb for the é7r: clause, ‘you know well that, when you were 
Gentiles, you were, in one way and another, always being led under 
overmastering control for the service of those idols, those dumb 
idols,’ but this is strained and awkward. Nor is there the same 
reason for this modifying use of ws dv as in 2 Cor. x. 9. On the 
whole W.H.’s solution that 87: dre is a primitive error for 8rt woré 
seems the simplest solution, cf. Eph. ii. 11, and for muré in this 
connexion cf. Eph. ii. 2 f., 13, v. 8; Rom. xi. 30; Tit. iii. 3 (W. H.). 
Weiss favours the conj. ws dvijyeode, cf. Lk. iv. 5; Ezek. xi. 1, and 
the use in mysteries of the upward progress of the soul. 

apos Ta eSwra tad adwva: ‘dumb’ was a stock Jewish epithet 
for idols: cf. Ps. cxv. 5; Hab. ii. 18; 3 Macc. iv. 16: but only here 
in N.T. If in the context there is a reference to the utterances of 
heathen ecstasy supposed to be prompted by demons, the epithet does 
not seem to be happily chosen. It would however be a parallel to the 
treatment of idols as ‘ nothing in the world’ in immediate connexion 
with the assumption of demons as having a real existence (c. viii.). 

as av yyerGe. ‘Just as you: might from time to time be driven’: 
ay here with the imperf., a rare example of the classical iterative, cf. 
M., p. 167. d-yowa implies external force, cf. in particular Lk. iv. 1; 
Rom. viii. 14; Gal. v. 18; 2 Tim. iii. 6 (2 Pet. i. 21, pepbuevor) of 
being led or driven by spiritual powers—in a bad sense only here 
and 2 Tim. l.c. It is noticeable that in the many reff. to Gentile 
life S. Paul almost always avoids attributing its evil state to external 
agency, presumably lest he should minimise human responsibility, 
cf. Rom., p. 215: here where the question is of particular ecstatic 
manifestations he does not hesitate to refer to an external but 
evil power exercising a complete control over the human spirit. 
dtrayépevor is most freq. used of persons under arrest; ‘ praesertim 
ui abducere inuitum,’ Schweigh. Polyb. Index—so ‘ under external 
control,’ cf. Mk xiv. 44; Lk. xxi. 12: so here = ‘ being carried off ’ 
for the service of those dumb idols, under the control of a power 
outside yourselves. The power by which they were led is not 
mentioned expressly; but the next verse shows that there is a 
reference to heathen forms of ecstasy parallel to those now appearing 
in the Corinthian Church, which made it imperative to have some 
test of good and evil, true and false spirits. 
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3. 5:0 yvwpl{w dpiv: he proceeds to give a test to be applied to 
utterances ‘in spirit.’ This seems to show (1) that the question had 
been raised by the Corinthians, (2) that v. 2 definitely refers to experi- 
ences of such utterances which the Corinthians had had in their pre- 
Christian life. Those experiences made it essential that they should 
be able to decide between the Christian and the heathen mvevuared, 
those which proceeded from Gop, and those which proceeded from 
devils. For y. 6. cf. xv. 1, 2 Cor. viii. 1; Gal. i. 11. 

ovdels év arvedpar. Oeov AaAwv, ‘no man when speaking in (under 
the influence of) Gop’s Spirit (or ‘a spirit from Gop’): the constr. 
Ww. Aaddv is apparently unique: but it is clear that it = when 
possessed and influenced by, cf. Mt. xii. 28, ef d¢ dv mv. 0. éyw 
éxBad\r\w, 1 Pet. i. 12. For wvetua without the article see Hort on 
1 Pet. i. 12 (p. 61), ‘each operation or manifestation of ‘the Holy 
Spirit’? may be represented, and in the N.T. is most commonly 
represented, as immediately due to ‘‘a holy spirit ’’ : and much con- 
fusion has arisen from a failure to recognise this intermediate sense.’ 
av. Beov, cf. vii. 40; 2 Cor. iii. 3; Phil. iii. 3, more precise than but 
not materially different from av. d-yrov. 

The reference here seems to be to ecstatic utterances: all these were 
conceived as taking place under the control of some spirit; and the 
question arose, what kind of spirit? Cf. Mk iii. 22, 30. 

dvdbepa “Inoovs, cf. Rom. ix. 3. This would be the most direct 
and absolute denial of the whole claim made on behalf of Jesus— 
He is not the Christ, the Lord, the Son of Gop; and as the 
curse is laid upon Him, it involves the thought that the claim was 
made not only for Him but by Him. It is consequently the direct 
antithesis to the confession Kupios "Incods. It would be a natural 
utterance in the mouth of a Jew convinced of the falseness of these 
claims, e.g. of Saul the persecutor. It is possible that such an 
exclamation had been heard in the Corinthian assembly, and that 
this fact occasioned the form of the statement here: but it would 
cover any denial of the claim made for the man Jesus; cf. 
1 Thess. iv. 19, 20; 1 Joh. iv. 1 ff. 

Kal ovSels Sivaras elaetv. The confession of Jesus as Lord required, 
both for Jew and Gentile, a revolution in thought and experience, 
which could only be the result of the influence of the Spirit; cf.i. 18 f. 
In ecstatic utterance, it was inconceivable that such an utterance 
could be due to the control of any but the Holy Spirit. 

Kupws "Inoovs, cf. viii. 6; Rom. x. 9 (see note); 2 Cor. iv. 5; 
Phl. ii. 11; Acts ii. 36. ‘Jesus is Lord.’ The term is commonly 
used of Jahweh in LXX, and of Gop in N.T,; it assert the supreme 
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Lordship of Jesus, and, considering that use, His divinity. It is the 
simplest summary of the Christian faith. Here the declaration implies 
the full confession of the Lordship of Jesus and of allegiance to Him: 
and that cannot be the utterance of a man under any other influence 
than that of the Holy Spirit. The test of the spirits then is made to 
depend on the relation which the utterances imply to the Lord Jesus. 

The test offered in 1 Joh. iv. 1 ff. is essentially the same, though 
‘ the emphasis is different; here the emphasis is on the claim of the 
Person Jesus to the whole-hearted allegiance of His servants, such 
allegiance as can be due only to the divine Lord. In 1 Joh. the 
emphasis is rather on the Incarnation, on the confession of the Person 
Jesus as the Christ incarnate. In both cases it is not so much the 
assertion of a doctrine as the acknowledgment of the Person in His 
claim upon those who make the acknowledgment: and it is the 
personal act of faith implied by such an acknowledgment which 
involves the influence of the Holy Spirit and marks His inspiration 
as behind the act. Faith in utterance is not a mere assertion of 
belief, but the confession of trust, based upon an experienced relation 
with the Person who is the object of the trust; and this experience is 
the work of the Holy Spirit: cf. Macintosh op. cit. p. 372: ‘These 
great words, to be read rightly, should be read twice, the stress falling 
alternately on predicate and subject. Jesus is Lord—He lives now in 
the Divine Glory, omnipresent and almighty in His redeeming love. 
But also this Lord is Jesus—the Son of Man who was made in all 
things like His brethren, and at last bowed Himself down in shame 
and agony and death. Self-renouncing love on the world’s throne, 
Christ sovereign through His passion—this in its pure essence is the 
apostolic faith.’ 

év wvedpare aylw ‘ by a holy spirit’; see above on év wv. Geod. 

4. A test has been given by which the origin of spiritual utterances 
may be determined, and the utterances of lying spirits may be set 
aside. §. Paul now goes on to indicate the lines on which good 
spiritual activities may be discriminated among themselves. Not all 
are the same; and not all have the same value. 

Statpéoars S¢.... The subst. only here in N.T.: verb LE. xv. 12; 
infra v. 11. The two passages in which the verb occurs show that 
the subst.=not merely ‘diversities’ but ‘different assignments, dis- 
tributions.’ Perhaps a slight change of form gives the best rendering: 
‘there are varieties of gifts assigned,—varieties of services imposed— 
varieties of spiritual activities imparted’: cf. Hebrews ii. 4. The 
assertion of this variety leads on to the explanation of the need of 
variety for organic unity—on the analogy of the body—and that to 
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the ranking of gifts according to value in relation to the organic 
unity: vv. 28 ff. 

Xapiopateyv, cf. Rom. xii. 6n. ‘xdpis is the one gift of life in. 
Christ common to all; xdpeoue is the special character which this gift 
assumes as differentiated in each ’: the one life and the differentiated 
characters are alike drawn from the Holy Spirit, who brings Christ to 
each, and each in his individual character to Christ: td 8% advrd 
_ wrvevpa, and herein is the unity which at once combines and utilises 
the varieties of gift. 

5. Kal Stapécers Staxovioy, different services are assigned to each 
according to his special ydpoua:: it is implied at once that all yaplopara 
involve service; they are not for private use or glorification: and 
unity is again preserved not by identity of service, but by the fact that 
it is one and the same Lord who claims all the variety of services, as 
due to Him. Cf. Eph. iv.12. The subst. is frequently used of the work 
of Apostles and Evangelists, etc.; cf. Col. iv. 17; 2 Cor. iv. 1; 
Rom. xi. 13: but also of particular acts of service to the Church as in 
Rom. xv. 31 al. 

6. Kal Siatpécers évepynpdroyv: evepy. here and v. 10 only: not in 
LXX, Polyb. Plut. al. :=effects of action, i.e., according to S. Paul’s 
use, of divine action, and here of the yapicuara in action: in v. 10 in 
a more limited sense : miraculous effects of divine action. For this 
connotation cf. Mt. xiv. 2|| Mk vi.14; Gal. ii. 8, probably Gal. iii. 5: 
see Robinson, Eph., p. 243 f. 

6 tvepyov td wavra év macw, ‘who works, produces, all these. 
effects in all persons’ in whom they are produced. The context 
seems to dictate this limited reference for the phrase, and to bar the 
interpretation which would see here a reference to the universal 
effective action of Gop in creation, as perh. Eph. i. 11. 

The distinction of the three pairs of clauses must not be pressed too 
far: the Spirit which endows with the xdpiopa is the Spirit of Gon, 
and of Christ: the services are not less services to Gop than to the 
Lord, but through the Lord: again, as v. 11 shows, the miraculous. 
effects can be attributed to the Spirit, no less than to Gop. So again 
the xaplouara cover dtaxoviac and évepyjuara. The parallels rather 
bring out the different aspects of the endowments and activities of 
the Christian, according as they are regarded in relation to the 
Source of all powers, or to Him who conveys the power to the 
individual, or to the Master in whose service all is to be used. For 
the implicit thought of the Trinity in Unity cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 13; 
Eph. iv. 3-6. 

7. ékdorw 8: vv. 4-6 emphasised the unity of origin, mediation, 
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and aim in all varieties of Christian endowment. This and the 
following verses emphasise a consequent unity in their use: they are 
all given, however diverse, for the service of other men, for instruc- 
tion, inspiration, healing, etc. It is in the service of men that the 
service of the one Lord becomes practical. 

Sorat 1 davépwors = ‘is being given (in the above ways) the 
(opportunity and duty of) manifesting’: the present dédora: marks the 
continued effect of the endowments just mentioned. ¢gavépwors has 
its proper active sense ‘ a making manifest,’ cf. 2 Cor. iv. 2, and for 
the verb in this connexion cf. 2 Cor. ii. 14, iv. 10, 11; Col. iv. 4.. 
tov mvevparos is then the objective genitive—each man has the duty 
of exhibiting and making plain to others the Spirit, according to his 
special gift and way of service. 

awpos TO cupdhépov, with a view to the interests of others or of the 
whole society. Cf. vii. 35, x. 33, vi. 12, x. 23; Hebr. xii. 10. 

8. @ piv yap k.t.A. ‘yap shows that we have here an enumeration 
of some ways in which a man is enabled to manifest the Spirit for 
the common good. The stress is on the manifestation—a power of 
‘expounding or declaring wisdom and knowledge, powers of healing, 
miracles, preaching, etc. These particular opportunities then are not 
regarded as exclusive of other gifts, but only as eminently present in 
the several individuals, marking the special way in which each can 
best serve, but not necessarily the only way: e.g. in S. Paul all were 
combined. . 

Sud tod avetparos, ‘by the agency of the Spirit’; xard ro atro 
wrvejua, ‘according to the measure or standard of the same Spirit’; 
évy to aro mvevpans, ‘in union with the same Spirit’: the Spirit is 
at once the power of achievement, the measure of achievement, and 
the life or atmosphere in which achievement is possible: the three 
prepositions combine to present the whole character of the influence 
and operation of the Spirit upon the man; no one way of expressing 
it would be sufficient by itself: yet it would probably be over-subtle to 
see an exclusive relevance of each preposition to the special gift with 
which it is associated. §(Sora:, ‘there is a constant supply,’ the 
present is important as marking the abiding presence of the Spirit and 
the continued dependence upon Him. 

Adyos codlas—Adyos yvdoews: Adyos=a power of expressing, so as 
to be communicable to others. The difference between cogla and 
yvwots is not clear, The two are combined in Col. ii. 3; Rom. xi. 33. 
cogia, in S. Paul seems always to have a concrete and practical 
direction: whether applied to the Divine Wisdom as ordering events 
in such and such a way, or to the wisdom of the world which would 
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have ordered them so differently and therefore cannot see the wisdom 
of the divine order (i. 20, 21; Eph. iii. 10; Col. ii. 23): or the more 
detailed wisdom which orders a speech elaborately with a view to the 
end to be gained (i. 17, ii. 1; Col. i. 28); or the wisdom of the 
Christian ordering his way according to the will of Gop (cf. Col. iv. 5; 
2 Cor. i. 12). It is the wisdom which uses knowledge to ensure right 
action. So Weiss notes that Adyos codlias belongs to the sphere of 
didax4; and is often the capacity for practical moral judgment, as in 
vi. 5; Rom. xvi. 19; Col. i. 9, iii. 16, iv. 5. See n. oni. 20 ff. In 
yvoots on the other hand the thought is limited to the apprehension 
of truth. Cf. herei. 5, viii. 1f., xiii. 2; Rom. ii. 20, xv. 14. Christian 
yvwots is the apprehension of divine truth made possible by the in- 
dwelling Spirit of Christ: sée on ii. 16 and cf. Gal. iv. 8: only once 
apparently is yywors attributed to Gop, Rom. xi. 33 (see n.): but cf. 
Col. ii. 3; 2 Pet. iii. 18: the vb however is frequently used to signify 
Gop’s knowledge of man. The verbal form corresponding in meaning 
to yvwots is olda. Here then the exposition of wisdom will be in the 
widest sense the exposition of the ways of Gop in His dealings with 
men: the exposition of knowledge will be the exposition of the funda- 
mental truths of the being and nature of Gop, the person of the Lord, 
and of the Holy Spirit, and of their relation to man. But the know- 
ledge is not in 8. Paul’s view the result of intellectual effort. It is in 
the first place a gift (cf. xiii. 2, 8, 9 and viii. 1-9), xdpropa: it is 
closely connected with dmroxd\uyrs, uvorjpov and wpogjrea, the work 
in a man of the Spirit (cf. xv. 23-28, 50f. for instances): it is 
essentially the intimate personal knowledge of Gop which depends, not 
upon intellect but on love, and on Gop’s knowledge of or acquaintance 
with the man, cf. vili. 3n. The word is common in this sense in the 
Hellenistic language of the Mysteries (Reitzenstein, pp. 117 f., 126) 
and would probably be familiar to the Corinthians from that use: but 
for S. Paul it has its connexion also, and probably primarily and 
principally, with ‘ the knowledge of Gop’ as in the O.T. attributed to 
the prophets, proceeding from a revelation of Gop in the inner being: 
cf. Hosea ii. 20, Isa. xi. 2, Prov. ii. 5; Kennedy, p. 117f., and for 
the converse relation Jer. i. 5, Amos iii. 2. See Add. Note, p. 261. 

9. mloris sc. didorac, ‘there is a constant supplying of faith by the 
same Spirit.’ Here ‘faith’ is rather strangely included in a list of 
special gifts, though it is the fundamental Christian attitude towards 
Gop and therefore required of all. The problem thus raised must be 
solved by help of the context. As we have seen, the various ‘ gifts’ 
here are regarded as special opportunities of service, and are assigned 
to individuals not as excluding other gifts nor as exclusively belonging 
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to them, but as eminently present in them and indicating to each his 
best way of serving. Now faith as the fundamental requisite must be 
present in all and have its effect in the life of each: but it also has 
particular operations which tend to the service of the community in 
special ways. Faith fundamentally is trust in Gop as revealed in 
Christ: but this trust at once heightens the power of realising the 
unseen, and faith is thus the distinctive element in Christian codla 
and yvaots: as such it is in a special degree the qualification of the 
prophet (cf. Rom. xii. 6n. and the sequence in xiii. 2) who expounds. 
such wisdom and knowledge. Again, this trust is itself the spring and 
motive of Christian action, and, when present in an eminent degree, 
leads to great actions, not merely such as are commonly called 
miraculous, but all great spiritual achievement, symbolised as 
‘removing mountains’ (xiii. 2), such as we see at the present day in 
the winning of heathen nations to Christ, or in the worldwide knitting 
up of confederations of students in the name of Christ. These 
achievements are the result of faith, present in individuals in an 
eminent degree, and turned to service. If we recognise here this 
special use of wioris, the clause forms a link between the gifts of 
exposition, and the gifts of action, faith being the distinctive and 
decisive element in each: and we avoid the narrowing of the term to 
mean merely the power of working miracles, which makes the passage 
almost tautologous. It is very remarkable that in enumeration of 
xapiouara in Rom. xii. nothing is said about miraculous gifts. Cf. 
1 Pet. iv. 9 and 2 Cor. viii. 7; Gal. v. 22; 2 Tim. ii. 22; 1 Tim. vi. 11. 

xaplopara laydrwyv, cf. 30, 31, ‘gifts of healings’ which enable 
the possessor to heal diseases. The only instance of a gen. after x. 
in N.T.: and only here and vv. 28, 30 is taua found; cf. tacs, 
LK. xiii. 832; Acts iv. 22, 30. This is the only passage where S. Paul 
refers to these ‘ gifts of healing.’ He is recorded to have exercised 
the gift in Acts xix. 12, xx. 9 ff. (?), xxviii. 7 ff. 

10. évepytjpara Suvdpewv, ‘operations producing miracles.’ On 
évepy. see above. duvduers plur. =‘ acts or instances of power,’ in 8. Paul 
always of miracles, cf. 28, 29, 2 Cor. xii. 12, Col. iii. 5 (w. évepyér), 
cf. Heb. ii. 4, and in the sing. Rom. xv. 19, 2 Thess. ii. 9. So (plur.) 
Acts ii. 22, vili. 13, xix. 11 and Evv, Synn. freq. (not John). It is 
possible, as Weiss suggests, that the words xapiouara and évepyhuara 
had come to be specialised at Corinth for these particular classes of 
facts: and S. Paul by his previous use of them (4, 6) is again widening 
the view. ; 

wpodnte(a, cf. Rom. xii. 6; 1 Thess. v. 20; 1 Tim. i. 18, iv. 14. 
See on xiv. 1f. How does this differ from the gift of Adyos yowoews 
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or soglas? It would seem to include them, but with other objects 
of ‘prophecy’ such as olxodoula, wapdk«Anots, rapapuvOla (xiv. 8), etc. 
Weiss. N. its place after laudrwr, duvdjew»—no logical order. 

Staxplores rveupdtey, ‘ powers of deciding between spirits’: cf. 3n. 
For didxpurts, ‘deciding, discriminating between,’ see Rom. xiv. 1 n., 
Heb. v. 14: and for the verb vi. 5, xiv. 29, Mt. xvi. 8. For ddxpiors 
practically = doxiuacla, see on xi. 31. sarvevparev, i.e. whether a par- 
ticular ‘spirit’ is of Gop or not. The ‘spirit’ here is the power 
prompting a particular utterance. yévyn yAwooy, see on xiv.: ‘kinds 
of tongues ’—the power of speaking in various languages, human or 
other. éppnvla yA., ‘ the power of interpreting such utterances.’ 

For the enumeration cf. 28f.; Rom. xii. 6f.; Eph. iv. 11. 

11. mdvra St tavra, presumably S. Paul has enumerated all or 
the principal manifestations of spiritual power which were practised 
and recognised among the Corinthians: he now emphasises once 
more the common origin of all these phenomena, so far as they are in 
the Christian sense spiritual. 

évepyet, ‘sets at work,’ tr.: cf. xii. 6n.; Gal. iii. 5; Eph. i. 11; 
Phi. ii. 13. +d @v cal ré abtd wvetpa, simply an emphatic assertion 
of the identity of the Power. Svatpodv, ‘assigning severally to each 
for his special use.’ 

12-27. Thus two qualities in spiritual gifts have been emphasised ; 
first their origin, in all their variety, from the one giver, the Holy 
Spirit; secondly, their subservience to one end, service. This complex 
characteristic is then illustrated by the analogy of the body, which 
however is not a mere analogy, but indicates the real character and 
condition of Christian life. It is this latter point which distinguishes 
S. Paul’s use of the analogy from the current Stoic and other uses in 
which the ‘ body’ is little more than a metaphor. It also differentiates 
S. Paul’s use from the current ‘ mystery ’ ideas of identification with 
or absorption in the deity. For with 8. Paul, (1) this union does not 
involve a suspension of the human personality but rather its reinforce- 
ment and intensification: and (2) it involves, also and necessarily, a 
living union with other members as well as with the Head: and this 
gives to his notion its predominating moral significance. S. Paul 
in fact lays down as simple Christian common sense, the astounding 
paradox that the fullest development of individuality involves the 
most complete realisation of an intimate living interdependence of 
individuals upon each other, and their common and, again, living 
dependence upon and union with the Person of Christ, so intimate 
and so living that the only language adequate to express it is to say 
that each of the individuals is a member of a body, and so dependent 
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on each and all the others, for performing its own functions; and all 
together form the Body of Christ, that is, derive all their life from 
Him, and have for their one sufficient aim and end, the living His 
life and doing His work. This full sense of the corporate life of the 
Christian in Christ, and of Christ in the whole body of Christians, is 
here first fully worked out by S. Paul; but it may be already implied 
in Gal. iii. 28; if so, it must have formed a part of S. Paul’s original 
oral teaching. It recurs in Rom. xii. 4, 5 in a similar connexion: 
and with still more explicit statement in Eph. iv. 12-16. 

12. xaOdirep yap «.t.A. The connexion is with the statement 
“just made of diversity of function assigned by the one Spirit. This 
suggests the analogy of the physical body where there is unity of life 
in variety of members: and that analogy is shown to be a spiritual 
reality, as exhibited in the initial rite of baptism. 

76 copa tv...€v torw capa, ‘the body, i.e. the physical body as 
we know it, is one, a real unity, while it has a variety of members; 
the variety of members, without losing their variety, are still a 
unity in the one living body.’ Both sides of the relation are equally 
stated. 

otras kal 6 xptords, ‘so also the Christ’ is one living unity with a 
variety of members: 6 xptords, here ‘the Christ,’ stands for the 
whole living organism, whose life is derived from the glorified Christ. 
(Cf. Tennyson’s ‘the Christ that is to be.’) This very remarkable 
thought is paralleled in Eph. iv. 13 with i. 23. The thought is 
made clearer in Eph., by the definite description of Christ, as the 
Head of the Body, i. 22, iv. 15: but as the head is there thought 
of as not merely the centre of control but the source of life, it is a 
difference only in clearness of expression, not in the thought itself. 
In both passages we have the conception of the Church as a living 
organism bound together by the communicated life of Christ, consist- 
ing of a variety of persons all dependent upon that life, and mutually 
related in the single organism by that common dependence. A hint 
of the same thought in perhaps an even more paradoxical form is 
given in Gal. ili. 28 wdyres yap tuets els doré ev Xptoryg *Inootd, where 
in the context there is the same appeal to the fact that baptism unites 
with Christ, and annuls all former distinctions. Cf. Robinson on 
Eph. i. 23. 

18. Kal ydp év évl mvedpare x.7.A., the Spirit is the element in 
or with which they were baptised; cf. Mt. iii. 11 (|| év Sdarc); Joh. 
i. 33; Acts xi. 16 al. Mk i. 8 has the simple dative. The unity 
of this element for all is analogous to the unity of life in the body. 
It is the coming of the Spirit in Baptism which makes them one 
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body, and that the Body of Christ. els @v capa=so as to become 
or to belong to one body; cf. Eph. iv. 4. See Robinson, J.7.S. vu. 
p. 190. pets ravres= we, all and each. 

etre ‘IovSator «.7.X., the great religious distinction and the great 
social distinctions are named; cf. Gal. iii. 28. But the clause, while 
thoroughly appropriate in Gal. l.c., seems here not to have a direct 
bearing on the argument. The point here is not the removal of 
pre-existing distinctions, but the acknowledgment of distinctions of 
function in the new life of the body in which they were brought. 
And these distinctions of function are wholly different from the old 
distinctions which prevented any true unity being formed at all. It 
is possible that the words are a primitive gloss from Gal.: otherwise 
for a moment S. Paul goes off to this thought, so eee connected 
in his mind with baptism. 

kal mavres @v arvetpa drorlcOnpev. The metaphor appears to be 
used to bring out the thought that the Spirit was not merely an 
external element in which they were baptised but a power of life 
which they received into themselves for the refreshment of their own 
lives. The reference is by the context limited to the reception of the 
Holy Spirit in baptism: and the phrase puts metaphorically what is 
expressed by 7rd wvedua—éAdBouev in ii. 12; cf. Rom. viii. 15; Gal. 
iii. 2, The metaphor may be an echo of x. 4 though with a different 
application. The similarity of thought in Joh. iv. 13 f. is noticeable. 
See Kennedy, p. 239 f. 

14. kal ydp rd capa: the ydép picks up the thought implicit in 
nuets mdavres. The whole of the following section deals with the 
physical body, and by working out the characteristics of its organisa- 
tion developes the analogy; in vv 24, 25, 26 the language begins to 
be coloured by the thought of the spiritual Body. 

15. ovx elpl dk Tov ooparos: this would seem to be a case of éx w. 
gen. being used for the partitive gen.: see Blass, p. 96 f., Kuhring, 
p. 20,§9. Cf. elvar éx ris olklas to be a member of the household, 
Milligan Pap. 10, 11. Phil. iv. 22. 

16. apd tovro, ‘along of this,’ ‘for this reason.’ Blass, p. 138. 
Both negatives have full force: ‘not for this reason is it not of the 
body.’ 

18. vv 8, ‘ but as things are,’ ‘ but in fact.’ 

19. e St Hv td wdvra &y pédos, ‘if all the parts had been one 
member, there would have been no organic composition of a body, no 
body at all.’ 

21. ov Sivarac x.t.A. passes to the thought of the mutual need 
which the members have of each other. 
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22. td Soxodvra...doevéorepa imapxev, ‘those members which in 
themselves seem to be weaker than others’: e.g. perhaps the eye or 
the ear. 

23. Kald Soxotpey x.r.A. Of the use of clothing to give seemliness 
and honour to the body. 

24. &ddAd really picks up the dda of v. 22: in contrast with the 
imagined disowning of one another by the several members, is set 
first the natural compensation by which men correct the inequalities 
of the parts of the body: and secondly the fact that by Gon’s act in 
creation, the body was formed into an organic whole of mutually 
dependent parts, and by His act that honour was given where it was 
felt to be lacking. N. the emphasis is on 6 0eds—Gop, no mere natural- 
force. 

ovvexépacev, ‘mingled or combined into one whole’: the aor. must 
refer to the creative act as determining the true character of the body. 

To totepoupévy, cf. i. 7, viii. 8: the mid. always implies the sense 
or feeling of being deficient: note the personification of the members, 
due partly to the semi-parabolical character of the description, partly 
to the underlying sense of the spiritual body, whose character is being 
illustrated. 

mepioootépay Sods tiny, ‘giving at the same time more abundant 
honour.’ The meaning seems to be that the instincts of decency and 
self-respect were implanted by Gop. 

25. 1d aird imip d. pepipvaor, ‘they may each and all have the 
same care for each other.’ 

26. «al elre macyxe..., the mutual care is expressed in detail, in 
language even more appropriate to the spiritual body. 

27. tpets 8€ tore, the analogy is stated summarily, and conse- 
quences deduced in v. 28. 

copa Xprorov. It is very difficult to preserve in translation the 
shade of meaning due to the absence of the article. ‘You are body 
of Christ’ is scarcely English: yet both ‘the body’ and ‘a body’ 
suggest meanings which lead astray; the Corinthian Church was not 
itself the (whole) body, nor was it a particular body, as if there were 
many such. Perhaps ‘You are body to Christ’—your relation to 
Christ is that of body, in your common relation, and members, in 
your several relations. Cf. Plummer. Edwards follows A. and R.V. 
in tr. ‘the body.’ Then Xporoé qualifies both cua and pédAn; cf. 
vi. 15; Eph. v. 30. 

éx wépous, ‘severally’: not=xiii. 12. L. refers to Aristeas, § 102 
and Pap. B. U. Polyb. uses xara pépos in this sense. It is not easy 
to see exactly how it comes to mean this. Radermacher, p. 21, suggests 
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that éx uépovs =as parts, starting from (being) a part = peprfdpeva, i.e. 
in their assigned positions. 

28. «al os pev ero .., closely || v.18. This Body is the Church: 
the members are persons with assigned functions. But the enumera- 
tion is irregular; first three orders of persons, then five kinds of 
functions: but the repetitions in vv. 29, 30 show that the statement 
of functions is simply an abbreviation for persons exercising the 
functions. Then, again, ods uéy has nothing to correspond—the pév 
is taken up by the wp@rov, and then the enumeration follows. It all 
reads as the result of rapid dictation. 

ero. Cf. Acts xx. 28; 1 Tim. i. 12, ii. 7; 2 Tim.i. 11: the strong 
‘aorist mid, seems to be used simply in place of the active tense (not 
apparently class. in this sense of ‘appointing’; cf. Blass, p. 186: but 
not here quite=‘ appointed’: rather) ‘set’ in their proper place, in 
the ordered system of the Church: and so parallel to ri@nyu: and éréénoapy 
in 1 Pet. ii. 6, 8; so too Acts l.c.: and really =@5wxev, Eph. iv. 11. 

é1roo-ré\ous—mpodrj ras—SiSacxddous. Cf. Eph. iv. 11; Rom. xii. 
6-8; n. also Eph. ii. 20, iii. 5. The same order occurs twice here 
and in Eph. iv. 11 (with additions). The list in Eph. l.c. is closely 
parallel to this, both in its context and in its contents. Apostles 
are, as usual, the primary propagators of the Gospel, their number 
indefinite, their qualification a direct commission from the Lord: see 
n. on Rom. p. 225f. Prophets are combined with apostles, Eph. ll.cc., 
2 Pet. iii. 2, Rev. xviii. 20: they have, like the apostles, apparently, 
a general as distinguished from a local commission and are distin- 
guished from them, partly by the absence of the immediate personal 
relation to the Lord, partly by the nature of their work, which is 
rather to reveal truth than to enlarge the borders of the Church. 
But, while prophets were not necessarily apostles, apostles were 
necessarily prophets; the larger commission includes the narrower. 
And both were necessarily teachers. Cf. iv. 17; Col. i. 28; 1 Tim. 
ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 11. For ‘ prophets’ see also Acts xi. 27 f., xiii. 1, 
Xv. 32, xxii. 9, 10 (not 1 Thess. ii. 15) and below xiv. 29f. Teachers 
include and here particularly specify the local ministers whose 
business it was to continue the teaching of the apostles and train the 
converts in religious and moral truth; cf. esp. Rom. xii. 7: the close 
connexion with wowuéves in Eph. iv. 11 points to a local character: 
cf. perhaps for the same suggestion 2 Tim. iv. 3, Heb. v. 12, Ja. 
iii, 1, and Acts xiii. 1. While teaching was included in the apostolic 
and prophetic functions, it clearly was not confined to them, nor is 
there anything to show that it was limited to any other functionary 
in the Church: it was a distinct function though it might and no 
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doubt often was combined with other functions in the same person ; 
cf. 1 Tim. v. 17. The ‘liberty of teaching’ is evidenced by the 
constant warnings against false teachers. 

trara Suvdpes x.t.A.: a marked line is drawn (1) between the 
permanent functions already enumerated and the occasional manifesta- 
tions of spiritual power, (2) between the functions which are concerned 
with the high business of enlarging and building up the Church, and 
those which have to do with overcoming particular evils, and providing 
for detailed needs in the daily life of the Church. Whether we are to 
see grades in this second class is more difficult to say: but probably 
there is at least an instinctive classification on the grounds of im- 
portance. In this case the acts of power in meeting all kinds of 
opposition to the progress of the Gospel come first: then the special 
acts which alleviate the distress caused by disease; the prominence 
of this class is like and perhaps due to its prominence in the recorded 
life of the Lord (cf. Acts x. 38): then come functions of assistance 
and guidance in the general life of the community: and last of all as 
in a class by themselves ‘ kinds of tongues.’ 

Suvapes=‘acts of power,’ the plural of abstract nouns =concrete 
instances. See v.10n. Here we should refer to the constant associa- 
tion of the idea of duvayus with the Aéyos of the true preachers of the 
Gospel; cf. ii. 4, iv. 20, 2 Cor. vi. 7, 1 Thess. i. 5, where the effect 
upon the hearers may include such cases as seemed to involve the 
special and exceptional intervention of Gop. Acc. to some interpreters 
v. 5 would give an instance. Cf. Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 5. 

trata xaplopara lapdreyv, a special instance of duvdues. 

dvruArpes, only here in N.T.: esp. used in LXX of help given 
by Gop, cf. Ps. xxi. 20, 2 Macc. xv. 7; and in the papyr. literature of 
Ptolemaic times of help sought from the king: so dvriAapuBavec Oat, 
dvriAnunxtwp: it has therefore the definite suggestion of assistance — 
given by governing authorities to any who are in need or oppressed. 
Cf. Deissm. B.S. 1. p. 87, Milligan, Pap. 5, 40. This points therefore 
to the existence of officials such as the d:dxovo. described in Pastoral 
Epp.; cf. Rom. xvi. 1. 

kuBepvijoes, only here in N.T. (-rys lit. Acts xxvii. 11; Rev. 
xviii. 17). It can hardly mean anything else than functions of 
government, as related to the society as a whole, dvr:\. having special 
reference to dealings with individuals: in this case it would be the 
function of the persons variously described as mpotorduevor (Rom. 
xii. 8; 1 Th. v. 12; 1 Tim. v. 17), fryovpevoe (Acts vii. 10; Heb. xiii. 
7,17, 24), érioxowo (Phi. i.1; Acts xx. 28; 1 Tim. iii. 2; 2 Tim. i. 7). 
It would be a mistake to conclude because the terms are general that 
offices or officials to whom they refer are indefinite. As in the other 
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cases he is describing gifted persons by their special gifts. What is 
‘really important to observe is that S. Paul includes the ordinary 
functions of administration in the society among the special gifts of 
the Spirit: it is part of his whole intention to recall the Corinthians 
to a sense of due proportion in their estimate of spiritual gifts. He 
does not include these two functions in the repetition in vv. 29, 30, 
not because they were less directly spiritual gifts than the others, but 
because they were less likely to be overestimated. 

yévn yAwooory, see on c. xiv. 

29. pr twavtes GirédoroAo; «.7.A., ‘surely all are not apostles?’ 
uy interrog. seems to have been mainly a conversational use, see 

* M. pp. 170, 239, commonest in Paul and John. These questions 
bring out, finally and sharply, the variety of gifts necessary for the 
life of the Church. 

30. prj wavres Steppnvedovow; Cf.v.10; n. this is not mentioned 
in v. 28, 3 

31. {nAovre 88 rd yaplopara ra pelLova: so far no definite grading 
of the gifts has been made: this is reserved for c. xiv. and is even 
there not complete. {nAovv in a good sense, only in 8. Paul (in N.T.); 
n. pres. =‘ continue to....’ rd pelLova=‘ the greatest’ as Ruth.: see 
M. p. 78 f. and xiii. 13. 

Harnack (Expos. 1912, m. p. 386 f.) interprets 7a yapicuara ra 
xpelrrova by Gal. v. 22 (v. 1.) as=‘ love, joy, peace, etc.’ the fruit of 
the Spirit. But it is diffictilt to see on what principles of interpreta- 
tion 7a xaplouara here can be used in a sense different from its use 
in the whole context. He lays stress on xpelrrova (which he asserts 
to be the true reading), as marking that S. Paul is now considering an 
entirely different category of gifts: but this cannot be got out of the 
word. He also, but evidently with misgiving, presses the meaning 

_of ¢mdodre as=‘ strive after...’ and argues that as the gifts already 
mentioned depend wholly on Gop’s will, they could not be objects of 
striving. This is sufficiently confuted by xiv. 1, 39: (ody =admire, 
‘zealously affect’; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 2; Gal. iv. 17, 18. In fact his 
whole exegesis of this clause and the next is unconvincing. kal &r 
he tr. ‘and yet’ and xaé’ vrepBodjv ‘in superabundance’: dddv=a 
means to those highest gifts: xa0’ bmepBod7v he finally takes with 656», 
but after some indecision. He argues that if ra x. ra xpelrrova refer 
to the gifts of the preceding passage xal ér: must be taken adversatively : 
but this is not so. See xii. 1 n. 

He proceeds in the same article to give an interesting discussion on 
the relation of S. Paul’s thought in this passage to Platonism and 
Stoicism, and decides that it is radically Jewish, transformed by. his 
Christian experience. 


0 


S. Paul interrupts his exposition of the nature and grades of 
spiritual gifts, to point his readers to a still more wonderful way. But 
the interruption is only superficial; there is no contrast, still less 
contradiction, between this subject and the last; although the feeling 
of such contrast is ingrained in us through the associations of the 
unfortunate A.V. translation ‘and yet’: see below. The way he 
now points to includes the way he has been discussing, but shows it 
more deeply based and wider and more straight to the end: ‘the 
wayfaring men, yea fools, shall not err therein.’ Love is the universal, 
essential, most immediate of all spiritual gifts, because the most 
characteristic and direct work of the divine Spirit in the heart of 
man, even as it is the most simple and true way in which man can 
conceive of Gop; cf. Gal. v. 22; Rom. v. 5, xv. 30; 2 Cor. v. 14, 
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xiii. 13. Without it all other gifts lose their meaning, and their | 


object, because they are not true to their source. With it, the 
simplest gifts are charged with the fullest life: and according as it 
makes itself felt in the daily business of a man’s life, that life is 
Christian in detail as well as in name and consecration. 

There is no passage in 8, Paul’s writings which conveys a stronger 
impression of his loyal and loving intimacy with the character of 
Jesus as pourtrayed in the Gospels. It has been well said that if we 
were to substitute the name Jesus for the word love we should have a 
faithful sketch of that character, drawn with the knowledge and skill 
that love gives. And again there is no passage which carries us: 80 
inevitably forward to the supremely inspired word of St John—‘ Gop 
is love.’ It expresses, in fact, in language at once the simplest and 
the most sublime, all that S. Paul meant by his conception of the 
Christian life as ¢v Xporq, and all that he conveyed in the triple 
grace of 2 Cor. xiii. 13. 

The emotion, with which S. Paul treats this central subject of his 
Gospel, shows itself even in the movement and rhythm of the lan- 
guage: it has been called ‘the lyric of love.’ This rhythmical 
movement, both in the Greek and still more perhaps in the English, 
is strikingly beautiful and solemn, and lends itself even to a setting 
out in form of verse (cf. Plummer, al.). This is the effect, not of an 
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elaborate and conscious art, but of the whiteheat of emotion framing 
appropriate utterance. 

1. Kal trvKxad’ drepBoAry d8ov tpty Selxvupe. ‘And further a most 
wonderful way I show you.’ «al connects directly with {ndoére, ‘set 
your heart upon the greatest gifts and take a way surpassing all 
others which I now show you,’ i.e. ‘set your hearts above all upon 
love’: in the grading of gifts this comes highest and does most, all 
gifts being regarded as a gavdépwois rod mvedpuaros (xii. 7). &re 
emphasises a contrast between their current valuation of gifts and 
the true estimate which S. Paul puts before them. a0’ dwepBoAry, 
cf. Schw. Polyb. Index on éwepBod} ‘ mirus modus, mira magnitudo 
rei, superans id quod in eo genere fieri consuevit ; xa0’ bmepBodhy 
edpurs, dia thy UwepBodrnv Tis xapas.’ The use with a subst. is 
perhaps unique. It is not so much, then, the excellence of the way 
to which the word calls attention, as the strangeness and wonder of 
it. In fact the revelation of love, in Christ and in Christian life, 
was then, and remains, the most original and startling element in the 
Christian religion, both for its simplicity and for its far-reaching 
demand and consequences. 

650v, i.e. ryy d50v Ts dydans, cf. dd0s elphyns, Lk. i. 79; Rom. iii. 17; 

- gwis, Acts ii. 28 (plur.); owrnplas, ib. xvi. 17: also the use of ‘ the 
way’ in Acts to describe the Christian ‘way’ of life; the correspond- 
ing verb is wreprarety, cf. esp. Gal. v. 16f.; Eph. v.2. 8S. Paul 
uses the verb freely, but the subst. only here and iv. 17 (plur.), exc. 
in Rom. l.c. (plur.), and of Gop Rom. xi. 33 (plur.):=‘a way of 
life’ sc. in Christ, or perh. in the context ‘in the Spirit.’ This 
way of love is the most wonderful of all the operations of the Spirit 
in the life of man. 

Se(xvupi: he points out the way which he knows himself. 

1 édv rats yAdooas k.r.A. ‘If I shall speak...but have not love’: 
Taig yAoooas with all the tongues that men use—the widest possible 
extension of the notion—including all kinds of utterance articulate 
and inarticulate. It is possible that the meaning should be limited to 
yévn yAwoody in the context, but not so natural: then to heighten 
the statement, kal trav dyyéAwv, ‘and of angels too.’ They are 
included. For the speech of angels cf. 2 Cor. xii. 4; Rev. xiv. 2f. 

d&ydirny 8 7) Exo: n. the force of the repeated refrain. 

ayary. It is remarkable that this word is not found outside LXX and 
Philo (once, g. deus immut., § 69), see Deissm., B.S. 1. p. 80, a. p. 26. 
In Classical Greek ayaray and dyamrnrés are used perhaps exclusively 
of affection, in which the element of passion is absent or negligible, 
and even of contented acquiescence in some object, when no better 
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can be had. This absence of the passionate element makes it specially 
suitable to describe the love of Gop, of wisdom, and the purer human 
affections; and was no doubt the reason for its adoption in Christian 
use, though here with the restoration of the feeling of passion, but 
spiritualised; cf. 1 Pet. i. 22, 23. While the word cannot be said to 
be the invention of religious need, it is certainly filled by it with a 
new meaning and fervour, and in particular by the need of Christian 
feeling. See M. M., G. T. Vocab. ad voc. 

yéyova xadkes 7x av 7 KvpBadov dAaAdfov. ‘I am become sounding 
brass or a clanging cymbal,’ R.V.: ‘ they are the blaring of a trumpeter, 
the crashing of a cymbal,’ Ruth.: i.e. noise without meaning: love 
gives content to all spiritual utterance. For 7x» (only here in N.T.) 
cf. Heb. xii. 19: ddAaddfov, cf. Mk v. 38; Ps. cl. 5. Lietzm. suggests 
that S. Paul may have in mind the use of cymbals in heathen worship. 

2. Ta pvoripia mavra: ‘all the secrets’ of Divine Providence: 
see on Rom. xi. 25: the revelation of the secret purposes of Gop was 
the special work of prophecy; see xii. 28n., cf. xiv. 30: and of 
apostles in their prophetic character; cf. ii. 1, iv. 1, etc. 

yvoow here clearly in the sense of knowledge of Gop and His 
ways: cf. i. 5, viii. 1f.; and n. the correspondence with xii. 8 f. 

tTacav thy tlorw adore: ‘the full extent and range of faith,’ so 
-that it braces itself to do the impossible. Spy peOiordvey, cf. Mk xi. 
23: a current proverbial metaphor ‘ in use among the Rabbis’ (Swete 
ad loc.). The connexion with wio7is makes it most probable that 
S. Paul had the Lord’s saying in mind; cf. also viii. 1 ff. An instance 
of the faith strong to remove mountains would be present to the 
Corinthians in the faith of the ‘strong.’ 

3. Wwplow: Rom. xii. 20 (qu. Prov. xxv. 21) only in N. T. = 
‘to give food in small portions to feed the young’—here the poor; 
‘distribute in food for the poor’; cf. Mt. xix. 21; Lk. xix. 8. 

Kav wapade Td copa pov: this clause goes closely with the 
preceding, and is a more extreme instance of the sacrifice of self 
for the good of other men: as in the preceding verse the thought 
was of acts of faith in relation to Gop. The absolute use of rapadidwpu 
is rare, cf. Gal. ii. 20: and more than one alternative end may be 
supplied (sc. eis dtaxoviav, els Seoud, els SovAclav, eis rip (Dan. iii, 28), els 
davarov) ; cf. 2 Cor. iv. 8—11. It is possible that wapas. in this use= 
to risk, stake,as Acts xv. 26; cf. Rom. xvi. 4 (iroriOévac rov rpdxndov). 
To Copa pou=mMy own person, myself, in contrast with ra twdpxovra. 
No doubt the special end is not mentioned, because the emphasis is on 
the completeness of the personal surrender, not on the nature of the 
service or suffering entailed. 
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Wa kavxyowpat: ‘to gain ground for boasting’: this expresses the 
motive and ultimate object of both actions (Ywpylow, wapade): the 
mention of the motive in a positive form is necessary, because the 
acts mentioned are ordinary acts of charity: they lose that character 
only when the motive is other than that which is ordinarily supposed 
to prompt them. Then, the result of the presence of the motive is 
stated explicitly in the adversative clause, dyamrny d¢ un €xw, partly to 
bring out the whole thought, partly to bring the instances into line 
with the preceding and with the context. This against Field, who 
argues that with the reading xavy. we have tautology: ‘ ostentation 
necessarily implies the absence of love.’ W. H. App. shows quite 
clearly that xavy. is decidedly better attested than xav@yjowmat. 
And, on internal grounds, the latter reading, though plausible, really 
ignores the connexion between the two instances, and limits un- 
naturally the forms which self-surrender, as climax to surrender of 


- possessions, might take. Later experience of Christian martyrdom 


would make xav@. a very probable correction for a scribe to make: 
whereas it would be an extravagance in the mouth of S. Paul at this 
time, hardly to be justified as an echo of Dan. iii. 28 (95 LXX), 
2 Macc. iii. Yet Deissmann (S. Paul, E. T. p. 97) Lietzm., Weiss, 
Ruthfd, Heinr., Plummer (with doubts) all argue for xav@jowpat. 
Edwards is neutral. The reference to the Indian who burnt himself. 
alive at Athens under Augustus and had a tomb there with an in- 
scription is possible (see Lft, Coloss. p. 394 f.) but would suit either 
reading. Neither in Heb. xi. nor in Clem. R. 55 is there any 
reference to death by burning. On the whole W. H.’s arguments in 
App. ad loc. seem to have the greater weight. 

4. dyd7rn «.r.A.: Love is now personified, and the suggestion of 
the portrait of the character of Jesus comes very close. ‘ The love’ 
of which we are speaking. ‘These descriptive clauses unfold a 
great wealth of observation and experience: the fulness of expression 
is a sign that the Apostle cannot do enough to make this jewel flash 
in all lights and colours; cf. Phil. iv. 8’; Weiss. 

paxpoOupel, xpnorreverat: yaxpod. and xpnorérns are found together 
2 Cor. vi. 6; Gal. v. 22; Col. iii. 12. The waxpoduula of Gon is a 
favourite subject; cf. Rom. ii. 4, ix. 22; 1 Pet. iii. 20; Lk. xviii. 7; 
2 Pet. iii. 9: of Christ: 1 Tim. i. 16; 2 Pet. iii. 9; the idea is of 
patient perseverance in the purpose for goodness in spite of the way- 
wardness and opposition of sinful men. ypyoreverat: ‘ practises 
kindness,’ app. formed by 8S. Paul from xpyords: occurs in 1 Clem. 
xiii, 2, Ws xpnorevesOe, ovTws xpnorevOjoerat viv; cf. Lk. vi. 35; and 
see Stanton, The Gospels etc., 1. p. 9. If 8. is right in finding behind 
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Clem. a collection of sayings reproducing the Gospel sayings in a 
more precise and definite construction for catechetical purposes, it is 
possible that S. Paul took the word from that source : but there is no 
other definite hint of such a connexion. The punctuation which 
connects xp. with the second 4 dyarn gives a too artificial turn to 
the style. 

ov {yAot: ‘feels no jealousy’: only here in this sense in S. Paul; 
cf. Ja. iv. 2; Acts xvii. 5: but for the subst. iii. 3; Rom. xiii. 13; 
Gal. v. 20; 2 Cor. xii. 20. ov wepmepeverar: ‘does not parade itself’ ; 
ef. Ruth. The simple verb is not found before this: but éuwepz. in 
Cie. ad Att. i. 14. Ostentation seems to be the note: mépmepos is 
combined with dados, xouwds. R.’s ‘ parade’ gives the idea, rather 
better than ‘vaunteth.’ qgvo.ovtrat: cf. iv. 18, 19, v. 2; Col. ii. 18. 

5. ovKk doxnpovet: ‘doth not behave itself unseemly’ A. &R.V.; ‘no 
bad manners’ Ruth. Clem. Alex. (qu. Harnack) Paed. iii. 13: ovx 
doxnuover ‘ wears no disguise,’ doynuov yap rd adddrpioy Kal wh Kara 
guow oxjua. Field calls attention to a remarkable interpretation 
of the Greek expositors (Theodt, Chrys.), who take doxnu.=vopiter 
doxnuovery (cf. vii. 36)=‘doth not count anything to be unseemly,’ 
i.e. any kind of service however menial. For the possibility of such 
a rendering the authority of such expositors is very strong. But it 
is too strained in the context: it involves supplying the idea of 
‘service’: and the immediate context deals with the character of love 
itself, not yet with its effects. It is more probable that the word here 
is used xara ueiwow for the extravagances of passion, and the assertion 
is that in true love no such extravagances are to be detected. Possibly 
it refers to the unrestrained self-assertion of the speakers with tongues: 
or to the behaviour of women in the assembly, or of the rich at the 
Lord’s Supper. The rendering of A. & R.V. covers this meaning. 

ov {nret ta éauris: n. v.l. 7d wh B, Clem. Paed. 252, but alibi as 
text; for text cf. x. 24, 33; Phl. ii. 21, which might have influenced 
the text here ; cf. Clem. R. xlix. 6. 

ov tmapofiverat: cf. Acts xv. 39, xvii. 16; and the paradox of 
Heb. x. 24. 

ov AoylLerat To kaxdy: ‘does not reckon up,’ ‘non refert in rationes 
peccata aliorum ut illa exprobret’= od uynocxaxet, Wetst., who qu. Ps. 
xxxv. 4 (but?), Zech. viii. 17; cf. Rom. iv. 8 (cit.); 2 Cor. v. 19; 
2 Tim. iv. 16. This gives a stronger sense than ‘thinketh no evil.’ 
7d xaxdv = ‘the evil done to it.’ R.’s ‘no imputing of ill motives’ can 
hardly be right. For \éyos=an account cf. Phl. iv. 15; Mill. Pap. 
20, 19 al., and Aoyirral Ditt. Index pp. 754, 764. 

6. ov xalpe érl rq dduclq: ‘rejoices not over the unrighteousness 
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which it meets or sees but rejoices with the truth.’ This is not a denial 
of émtxatpexaxla, the malicious pleasure in other people’s misfortunes : 
but an assertion of the side which love takes in the eternal conflict 
of right and wrong. d&.do is not ‘injustice’ but ‘ unrighteousness,’ 
the opposite of d:xacoovvn of Rom. iii. 5, vi. 13 f.; Heb. i.9. Here the 
contrast is 7 dAyGea (cf. Rom. i. 18, ii. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 12; Joh. vii. 18; 
1 Joh. i. 8, 9), which shares the personification of 7 dyarn. ‘ The 
truth’ here is a general description of the true, right way of life, not 
only of thought: see on Rom. i. 18 and cf. Hort on 1 Pet. p. 87 f. 

ovyxalpe: rejoices with the truth in its gains and victories over 
wrong; cf. Lk. xv. 6; Phi. ii. 17, 18. 

7. wavra oréye: see n. on ix. 12. It is less easy here to decide 
between the meanings ‘self-control’ and ‘endurance’: but as the 
latter is represented below by rdvra vroueve, the former meaning is 
best here, and in its full sense, of keeping down all personal claims : 
so R. ‘love is always content.’ Field rightly rejects the rendering 
of R.V. mg. ‘covereth,’ as covering the weakness of others (xadvwrev), 
but suggests as possible the meaning ‘keeps close’=keeps counsel, 
keeps secrets ; cf. Sap. Sir. viii. 17, from which he gives other good 
instances ; ‘love hides, palliates all things,’ Harnack; cf. 1 Pet. iv. 8; 
so Weiss. But this seems rather remote. 

wavra moreve...dda(Ler...vaopéver= racay mioriv...édrlda...dropovny 
éye:, has no reserves in or lack of faith, hope, endurance: the two 
former clauses do not describe the attitude towards others, merely, 
as of full belief in or hope for them; but are to be taken in the full 
sense of religious faith and hope; love, and love alone, can have the 
full faith in Gop and the invincible hope of fulfilment of His word, 
which is characteristic of the true Christian: and it is love too which 
at once inspires the best kind of endurance and prevents it from 
becoming mere hard Stoicism. mwdvra is practically adverbial. vrouovh 
more active than ‘ patience’=the enduring resistance to all adverse 
influences; see on Rom. viii. 25, and cf. 2 Tim. ii. 10. 

8. 1 dydiwy ov. wlrre: ‘never faileth,’ sc. falls in ruins, like 
the house built on the sand, Lk. vi. 49, or Babylon, Rev. xiv. 8: 
the only exact || is Lk. xvi. 17. It extends the notion suggested 
by vwopéver. 

ere 88 podnreiat «.r.A.: three principal yapicuara are named in 
contrast, as temporary in their use ; however important, one day their 
work will be done. 

- yA@ooat travcovrat: there will be no need or naturalness for this 
ecstatic and unintelligible form of approaeh to Gop when all obstacles 
to that approach are removed. 
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yveous: cf. xii.8n. Human knowledge of divine things is limited 
in two ways: (i) it is necessarily partial, owing to the limitation of 
the human mind, however much that mind may be stimulated by the 
special gift of the Spirit; its operations are always relative to the 
capacity and conditions of the man: (2) so far as it is a special gift 
it will be confined to the person to whom it is given, and constitute a 
distinction from others. It is with special regard to these limitations 
that it is here said that knowledge will be done away: the partial 
conclusions and achievements even of ‘gifted’ minds will vanish in 
the full revelation of the presence of Gop in Christ: they will be 
supplanted by the truth itself in its entirety. (See on v.12.) This 
is brought out in the next verse. karapyn@ryoerat, will as a special 
gift be rendered of no effect (cf. i. 28; Eph. ii. 15), when its place is 
taken by the full knowledge. 

Harnack op. cit. reads -yydoes xarapynOjoovra...w. NAD>F Or b 
17.47 al. pauc. (but & 17, 47 yvdous) Gr. Nyss., Tert. It looks as if 
-covra: had been written by assimilation and then yvdors changed 
to suit, 

9. é« pépous yap x.r.A.: our present knowledge and prophesyings 
are partial and limited on every hand. Here is the true Christian 
‘agnosticism,’ the recognition of present limitation, combined with 
the confidence in the coming of the full truth. 

éx pépous: periphrastic for the advb= partially : a common Hellenistic 
use of é« w. gen.: cf. Polyb. é« wepirrod, éx wapardtews, éx mapépyou, 
é& éroluov, Schw. Ind.; ék xKawis, ‘afresh,’ Pap. Oxyr. iv. 707: 
Kuhring, p. 62. 

10. Stray 8 EAGy ro r&Aaov: ‘when the complete, perfect, thing 
shall have come.’ The almost casual reference to the fulfilment in 
the Parousia, shows how close was this to all S. Paul’s thought. 
7d té\ecov here in the widest sense, contrasted with all that is 
partial. 

11. Ste tpny vamos «.7.A., an illustration, with no connecting: 
particle: n. the imperfects. It is an illustration merely: no ref. to 
the metaphorical use of yjrios and ré\evos. 

ore yéyova...xarypynka: ‘since I have become a man, I have done 
away with the ways of the child’: the second perfect here shows that 
we must take yéyova as a true perfect, and explain the use by the case 
of the perfect with adverbs of time (e.g. wdé\ac) marking not only the 
original occurrence but the continuance of the state. This is best 
expressed by tr. d7e by ‘since.’ Cf, Blass, p. 218; M., p. 146; 
‘ érel as a temporal particle is rare in Hellenistic Greek : gen. causal,’ 
Radermacher, p. 164, cf. Heb. ix. 17, re = while. 
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12. BAéropev ydp «.7.A., of spiritual vision, as yvaors of know- 
ledge of divine things: our vision of the spiritual is now indirect, 
as we see it not as it is in itself but reflected in the mirror of 
human life and history, and that an imperfect mirror, giving only 
hints and often obscure hints (év aly.) of the reality, cf. Mk iv. 11; 
Joh. ix. 34-41; Rom. xi. 8. BdAérev is not common in this 
connexion, here due to the context. 80’ évdmrpov, cf. Philo Decal. 
198, 34, ws yap da xarémrrpov gayracioira 6 vois Gedy Spwrra xal 
Kooporootvra. Cf. Wetst. quoting from Rabbinic on the difference 
between Moses and other prophets, cf. James i. 23. év atvlypart, 
)( capads, pavepds, évapyas sim. The metaphor is transferred from 
speech to sight, here only : only by hints and glimpses do v we catch 
sight of the truth. 

vore 8t, again the ‘when’ is so clear in 8S. Paul’s mind, that it 
needs no statement. «wpdcwrov tpos tpécwrov, the typical O.T. case 
is that of Moses, Exod. xxxiii. 11; Num. xii. 8, ordua xara ordpa 
Hadjow alrp, év elSa cal ov bv alveypdrov. 

Harnack (Expos. l.c., p. 497) traces the origin of the image to 
Num. xii. 8, where a contrast is drawn between the direct revelation 
to Moses, and the indirect revelation to prophets through dreams and 
visions (a contrast much insisted on in Rabbinic literature, see 
Wetstein). 6’ éodmrpov corresponds to év elde, tr. a Hebrew word 
which includes the meanings ‘appearance,’ ‘form’ and even ‘mirror’ : 
8. Paul longs to see Gop in the same way as was promised to Moses. 
H. consequently denies the necessity of having recourse to any Greek 
sources for this metaphor. 

émyveropat Kabas Kal éreyvaoOny, cf. vill. 3, n., Gal. iv. 9. Lft 
eft 1 Joh. iv. 10; cf. also 2 Tim. ii. 19. In all cases S. Paul uses a 
tense which implies full and immediate knowledge. On émiycyv. see 
Robinson, Eph., p. 251. There is an apparent contradiction between 
this verse, in which knowledge is represented as brought to full 
‘fruition, and v. 8 where knowledge is spoken of as done away. This 
can be solved only by taking yréo.s in v. 8 for a special and limited 
gift, as understood by the Corinthians. 

13. vwuvi 5t péver «.r.A. The difficulties of this concluding verse 
must not be covered by its familiarity. If yuvi is taken as temporal, 
the clause means, ‘but faith, hope, love are our abiding possession 
now, in this present life.’ The objection to this rendering is that 
the whole course of thought has been to contrast the things which 
last only for the present life with the things that survive. And the 
main contrast so far has been between love and the special present 
activities of prophecy, tongues, knowledge... There is something of 
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disappointment and even of bathos in putting as a climax to these 
contrasts, the statement that in this present state, faith, hope, love 
abide: that is no more than can be said of prophecies, tongues and 
knowledge. If there is to be a true climax the ‘abiding’ must cover 
the future as well as the present state. And that involves as a conse- 
quence that vvvi must be taken in its logical meaning =‘as things 
are,’ ‘ taking all into account’: cf. v. 11; xii. 18; al.: after all that 
can be said of the imperfection and transitory character of man’s 
nature and endowments there is in him an element that lasts; he has 
qualities and activities that are eternal. This logical sense of vuvi, 
though in such close juxtaposition to dpri and rére, both strictly 
temporal, is enforced by the dominant note of the whole passage: 
pévec through the same influence comes to imply lasting through the 
present age into the eternal state realised at the parousia. 

We have then to ask in what sense faith and hope can be said to 
last into that state: (1) faith here is used principally in the sense, 
always the deepest sense in S. Paul, of personal trust in a person; the 
perfection of this trust can be attained even now, and does not wait 
for the full revelation: nor is it ‘lost in sight’; (2) hope indeed 
seems to be the virtue most definitely characteristic of the present 
condition, as finding its whole object in the parousia. .But we may 
suppose that S. Paul conceived of the future life after the parousia, as 
still one of growth and progress, as though not all that the redeemed 
and risen can achieve is to be done at one stroke. There is nothing 
improbable in attributing this idea to him. MHeinr. points out that 
the conception in xv. 24 of development in the future kingdom and 
the whole idea of dé£a as {wh involves the thought of the ever higher 
perfecting of the individual and therefore of the continuance of hope, 
cf, 2 Cor. ili. 18. 

The difficulty here is in part due to the fact that there has been no 
preparation in the context for mention of faith and hope. In v. 8 
they are activities of love: in c. xii faith has been mentioned in a 
limited sense as one of many gifts; hope not at all. Weiss suggests 
that S. Paul in combining the three is really quoting a well-known 
formula (cf. 1 Thess. i. 2 f., v. 8; Col. i. 4f.) which had the 
authority, possibly, of some traditional saying of the Lord Himself : 
this might explain the co-ordination of faith and hope, which are not 
usually placed by S. Paul on an equality, and also the emphatic 
Ta tpla Taira, as of a well-known triad. Cf. Harnack, Expos. l.c., 
p. 488. 

Perhaps we may say that in coming to the conclusion of his great 
argument on the supremacy of love among all spiritual gifts, 8. Paul is 
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led to include all the three elements of man’s personal activity in his 
relation to Gop revealed in Christ, faith in the Persons revealed, hope 
in the ever-growing revelation, and love, in order at once to bring out 
the eternal value of the revelation thus mediated, in contrast to all 
transitory activities of the present condition of man, and at the same 
time to bring out the fact that these three activities all have as it were 
their vital power in the deepest and most intimate relation possible 
between persons, the relation of love—which therefore is of the three 
the greatest. 

va tela ravra: with the ordinary punctuation (dyd7r7,...raira’) 
these words will just hold the mind for a moment to dwell upon the 
three qualities named—these three,and none other, abide. The sense 
given by W.H.’s punctuation (dydm7’...raira,) is slightly different ; the 
clause then prepares for a distinction among the three--‘ Here are 
the three abiding qualities, but among these greatest is love.’ The 
article with rpfa is in favour of this rendering. 

pelLov 8& rovrwv, not ‘ greater than these,’ implying a distinction 
between dydrn and % dydry which would be too forced: but 
‘ greater among these’: yel{wy practically for the superlative which 
is all but obsolete at the time: see M., p. 78 (cft Mt. xviii. 1). 

4 adyamrn, the article simply specifies the one of the three = ‘the 
love’ of which we speak; greatest because the innermost expression 
of the true relation to Gop, of which, in their Christian form, the 
others are proper activities. See above. S. Paul seems to be on the 
brink of S. John’s great declaration 6 @eds dydmn éorly (1 Joh. iv. 8). 


a 


CHAPTER XIV 


It would seem that S. Paul now deals with the special question which 
had arisen at Corinth, that is, the right estimate of two particular 
classes of spiritual gifts, prophecy and tongues. Probably the ques- 
tion had been definitely submitted to him in the letter from Corinth : 
but possibly it was one of those suggested to him by the reports 
he had received. Inc. xii. he has laid down the principle that all 
spiritual gifts are intended for service, and not for personal distinc- 
tion. He applies this principle now to show that prophesying is 
the higher gift, because it ministers to this ‘building up’ of the 
congregation, while the gift of tongues, unless it is accompanied by 
the gift of interpretation, conveys no such benefit. It is clear from 
the whole argument that ‘tongues’ were a form of utterance, articu- 
late or inarticulate, which conveyed no meaning to the hearers, except 
when some hearer or even the speaker himself claimed the power of 
interpreting the utterance. From the fullness and carefulness of the 
argument it also appears that the Corinthians or some of them had 
been inclined to attach a superlative value to this gift, on account of 
its more mysterious character and more striking phenomena. This 
judgment S. Paul decisively sets aside. 

1-25. The comparison of prophecy and ‘tongues’: prophecy is 
the higher gift because it does better service to the Church. 

26-33. In prophesying in the assembly order is to be observed 
according to certain rules. 

34-36. The women who are members of the Church are not to 
speak in the assembly. 

37. The acceptance of these rules may be taken as a test of 
prophets and of true spirituality. 

38. Finally, the gift of prophesying is to be earnestly desired : the 
gift of tongues is not to be inhibited. But in all cases decency and 
order are to be observed. 

1. Sudxere tHv d&ydany, the love described above is to be an object 
of continuous and eager effort: d:wxew, a favourite metaphor with 
S. Paul for spiritual effort, cf. esp. Rom. ix. 30, 31, xii. 13; Phil. iii. 
12f.; 1 Thess. v.15; 1 Tim. vi.11; 2 Tim. ii. 22. 
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{nAovre 88 ra mvevparika. Spiritual gifts are to be the object of 
strong desire, cf. xii. 21: they are gifts in a special sense, and do not 
directly depend on personal effort. td mv. are here distinguished 
from rhv dydrnv, as it is the gifts more commonly so called which 
are now to be considered. 

parrdrov 8 tva mwpodynrevnre: the subject of the chapter is the 
superior excellence of prophesying. The wa clause is here = an 
infin., cf. v. 5 and Moulton, p. 207 f. 

2. 6 ydp AaAwv yAdooy K.7.A. It is evident from this verse and 
the whole argument that ‘ tongues’ were ordinarily unintelligible ; 
whether there was articulate utterance or inarticulate or both is not 
clearly to be determined. See Add. Note. 

GAA Geo, the conception that ‘ tongues’ were in some sense a 
manifestation of the Spirit precludes the supposition that the 
utterance is purposeless: and as they are clearly not addressed to 
men, it is concluded that they are a form of address to Gop: cf. 
vu. 13 ff., 28. 

ovdels yap dxove, ‘hears with understanding.’ Cf. Joh. viii. 43; 
Mk iv. 33; Gal. iv. 21; Gen. xlii. 23 (W.). 

arvevpatt St AaAei pvoripia, ‘ but by (his) spirit he utters secrets’ : 
avevmart is the instrumental dative, and = the man’s spirit as dis- 
tinguished from his voids, cf. vv. 14 ff. 

puorrypta. here in its usual Pauline sense of ‘secrets’ of the divine 
order, cf. xiii. 2: gen. however he uses the word only of those divine 
secrets which have been revealed in Christ. Here as the utterances 
are presumed to be the effect of the action of the Holy Spirit, it is 
concluded that they deal with such secrets, though they are not 
intelligible, unless interpreted. 

3. olxoSopuryy, edification, improvement, cf. 5, 12, 26; cf. 2 Cor. 
xii. 19; Eph. iv. 29; Rom. xiv. 19, xv. 2, of the instruction and 
spiritual fortifying both of the individual and the Church. rapd- 
KAnow Kal mapapv0lay: wapdxd. is the more general word for all 
kinds of exhortation, cf. esp. 2 Cor. i. 3 ff. apap. esp. of exhorta- 
tion addressed to the weak, suffering and sorrowing, cf. Joh. xi. 19; 
1 Thess. v. 14: the subst. only here; wapaut6cov, Phi. ii. 1. This 
threefold description of the work of 6 mpopyredwy shows that he is 
the preacher, as distinguished both from the teacher who gives 
detailed instruction, and the prophet in the limited sense of fore- 
teller. 

4. OX. yd. daurov otk. ...‘edifies himself,’ i.e. alone. 

é&KkAnolavy = ‘a whole congregation.’ 

5. Gédr\w...Aadetv...tva apodnrevnre, a good instance of the equiva- 
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lence of the infin. and tva w. subj., M. p. 207. 8S. Paul is careful not 
to depreciate ‘ tongues,’ but to exalt prophesying. 

éxros el py, cf. xv. 2; 1 Tim.v.19: this mixture of constructions 
is post-class., found in Dio Chr., Plut., Lucian, and Inscr. Deissm. 
p. 115 qu. a Cilician inscr. in which it occurs. Sveppynvedg: on the 
subj. see M. pp. 185, 187: it is the only clear case of the subj. w. ed 
in N.T. (Lk. ix. 13, Phl. iii. 11 being deliberatives) and prob. is to be 
explained by the futuristic note in the subj. ‘except he shall interpret.’ 
L. asks how this is to be reconciled with xii. 29, 30? the answer is 
that the same person might have both gifts, of tongues and of in- 
terpretation. 

6. vuv 8é, ddeAdol, ‘but really, brethren....’ The logical viv and 
the appeal of ddedgoi clearly imply that the Corinthians estimated 
this gift over highly, and neglected the test of olxodou7. 

édv pr tpiv AaArow, an instance of depujvevors: the speaker with 
tongues might interpret his utterance as either a revelation or a matter 
of knowledge or prophecy or instruction. If so, he would edify the 
hearers: otherwise not. éy describes the form which the matter of 
the utterance takes when interpreted, ‘by way of a revelation, etc.’ 

d&troxdAvips =a special revelation vouchsafed to the speaker, yvoous 
some matter of his own deeper spiritual insight, cf. xii. 8, rpodyrefa, 
the more general term, = any kind of prophecy. 

7. Spos td apuxa hovijy Si8dvta x.7.A.: the necessity of intelligible 
distinctions in utterance is enforced by two examples, first of musical 
instruments, and secondly of foreign languages. éSpws here may be 
translated by ‘ even,’ i.e. lifeless though they be and therefore without 
purpose in their utterance, still if they are to mean anything, must 
observe distinctions: it is a brachylogy for xalwep dyuya évra duws x.7.X. 
Cf. Gal. iii. 15. 

dwvyv Su8ovra, when they give voice. SacroAny, cf. Rom. iii. 22, 
x. 12=difference, or distinction, here of the distinction of tone and 
rhythm: the word belongs to the literary xow7 (Nageli, p. 32). 

Tas yvooOyoerat, the natural construction is turned into a rhetorical 
question. 

8. Kal yap. A special instance. els adAepov, ‘for battle.’ So 
LK. xiv. 31, Rev. ix. 9, and freq. in LXX, e.g. 2 Sam. xi. 15. Field 
ad loc. 

9. evonpoy, ‘clear,’ significant, intelligible. 

els dépa Aadodvres, Wetst. cft Lucr. iv. 929 tu fac, ne uentis uerba 
profundam. 

10. tocaira eb tixot «.7.A., a second illustration from foreign 
languages. - el rvxot, ‘perhaps,’ the exact number does not matter, cf. 
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Dion. Hal. iv. 19 (Wetst.) éréze yap aire defoes pvpluy 7 diopvpluv, 
el rUxot, oTpatwrav: but this use is odd, because S. Paul does not 
give an exact number: here el r¥xo. = dea TUxot. 

yévn povev, ‘kinds of languages.’ @. for ‘languages’ here because 
y\wooal is monopolised for ‘ tongues,’ Lietzm. Note that the use of 
this illustration shows that the y\wooal were not conceived of as 
foreign languages. Then ddwvov=‘ without meaning,’ or perhaps 
obdevy = ovdev 2Ovos, ‘and no nation is without its own language,’ 
Lietzm. 

11. Svvapi, ‘meaning,’ as we use ‘the force of a word’: in this 
sense only here in N.T. but a good classical use (Plato, Polyb.). 

év éxol, ‘in my case’: for the simple dative, because that might be 
taken with \adGv. 

BdpBapos orig. =all that did not speak Greek: the special ref. to 
language is common in class. See L. and S. : 

12. oftws kal dpets, so do you act on this principle of being in- 
telligible and so serviceable. 

avevparwv=‘spiritual gifts’: i.e. of special manifestations of the 
Holy Spirit. Cf. xiv. 32. 

Weiss sees in this phrase a cropping up of the ‘archaic’ idea that 
in each mvevyzarixés & Separate personal spirit was at work, in contrast 
with the true Christian idea that one Spirit produced all these effects : 
the language therefore is an accommodation to current phraseology in 
the matter, a relic of the older conception which distinguished between 
good and evil spirits. He further suggests that the éwel seems to show 
that S. Paul here is speaking as the Corinthians would, and probably 
adopting a phrase current among them. But such an explanation 
produces a glaring contrast to the fundamental presupposition of the 
whole argument of this section—the unity of the Spirit from whom 
come all these manifestations—and cannot be pressed as the only or 
the most natural explanation of the plural word. Cf. Kennedy, 
p. 139 n., ‘ Weiss appears to miss the whole point of the passage.’ 

aps trv olkoSoprv, have regard to the edification of the Church, 
as your aim at abounding in spiritual gifts. 

18. mpocevxéo Ow iva Steppnvedy: again it is clearly implied that 
both gifts might be found in the same person. The ‘ prayer’ here 
refers not as v. 14 to prayer in ecstasy, but to the man’s ordinary 
prayers for himself. 

14. yAdooy, ‘in a tongue.’ To mvetpd pou mporedxerat, cf. v. 2, 
the man’s spirit acts independently of his vois and so gives utterance, 
but not intelligibly. dxapmos, ‘ without fruit, that is, for the 
assembly.’ For the effect on the man himself see v. 18 n. 
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15. rl ovv éorly; ‘how then does the case stand?’ 

Tpocevfopar k.t.A., mind and spirit shall cooperate in prayer and 
praise. The future expresses the purpose. 

twpocevgopar St xal r@ vot, here clearly vois is used in its ordinary 
sense of the human intelligence. The ‘spirit’ may use this intel- 
ligence, when its utterance becomes intelligible: or it may use the 
organs of speech, without the intervention of the intelligence: then 
it speaks ‘with tongues’ unintelligibly. Always in S. Paul vois is 
‘intelligence ’ (rather than judgment, as Kennedy, p. 169, q.v.). See 
notes on ii. 11, 16. 

16. érel, ‘otherwise,’ cf. v. 10, vii. 14 al. 

édv evAoyyjs...esxapior(qa: this must refer to extempore acts of 
blessingand thanksgiving, It is clear from vv. 26 f. that the assemblies 
for worship were to a very small extent organised, and individuals 
freely took public part, as the spirit moved them. So from one quarter 
and another of the room there would be outbursts of prayer, praise, 
thanksgiving, preaching, and so on. The point S. Paul makes here 
is that all these ought to be such that the rest of the congregation can 
join in at least with the exclamation of assent. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that there can be a reference here to an Eucharistic Prayer 
(Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, p. 204). 
_ & Tvebpart=¢v y\Wooy, as elsewhere in this chapter. 

& dvatAnpayv tov térov Tot LBusrov: 6 léudrys is the layman, the 
non-professional, the non-expert as regards the matter in hand what- 
ever it be (see copious examples in Wetstein): it is also used to 
contrast the ordinary person with the member of a religious society, 
in inscriptions ap. Weiss (/éuésrns is contrasted with mis rav épyedvwr, 
al lepal, and with 7d yévos, the stranger in contrast with the members 
of the family). Weiss, taking this sense as current, applies it here 
and takes the reference to be to persons who frequented the Christian 
assemblies, but were not yet baptised, showed no signs of having 
received the Spirit; parallel to the catechumens of later date. This 
sense explains the distinction from Amora in v. 23: and the point of 
mentioning these half Christians here is, that they would be puzzled 
by the unintelligibility of the utterance, while full Christians would 
recognise the action of the Spirit in this form and have no difficulty 
in giving their assent even without understanding. If this meaning 
of idiwrns is adopted, it becomes natural to take 6 dv. rdv rémov 
literally=he who occupies the place reserved for these people: it 
would be natural that such catechumens should have a separate place 
allotted them. Otherwise, if 6 iduirns simply means one who is 
‘ ungifted,’ cannot speak with tongues or interpret, then 6 dvawh. rdv 
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rémov is best taken in its metaphorical sense =‘ he who represents the 
layman in the matter,’ cf. Field on Phl. iii. 16 and Epictet. ii. 4, 5 
ovdé play xwpav divarar dmwomnpdca dvOpwmrixhy...plrou ob Sivarat 
rémrov éxew (qu. L. and W.). 

The usual interpretation that 6 léuésrns means the Christian who 
cannot speak with tongues or interpret does not fit v. 23: and, even 
here, it seems improbable that considering the high estimate of 
‘tongues’ at Corinth, the ordinary congregation would have felt any 
difficulty in making their assent to such utterances even without 
understanding them. 

Reitzenstein (p. 135) suggests that if 6 lérns means simply the 
ungifted Christian (cf 2 Cor. xi. 6), the phrase would be at once 
intelligible in a Hellenistic community, because among them every 
mystic was practically a priest, and /é:wrns would be the natural con- 
trasted term. 

76° Ary: Amen was in general colloquial use—‘ always as corrobo- 
rating and making one’s own the word, prayer, blessing, oath, or 
imprecation of some other person’; it was usual as an ending of 
prayers in the synagogue, the congregation thus making the minister’s 
prayer etc. their own. Dalman EK. T., pp. 226, 227n. Cf. Deut, xxvii. 
15 ff. Thence it was adopted in Christian worship, and was a 
prominent feature in the Eucharist: Justin M. Apol. i. 65. Tertul. 
de Specta. 25 al. (Pl.). For use derived from this cf. 2 Cor. i. 20; 
Rev iii. 14: and for its use by our Lord, see Dalman l.c. Wetst. qu. 
from Rabbinic a similar argument for the use of the ‘ vulgar’ tongue 
in prayer. 

éml +H oy evxaptor(g, ‘at thy thanksgiving,’ cf. Eph. iv. 26; Phil. i. 
3 al.; Blass, p. 138. 

17. 6 &repos, your neighbour. Cf. vi. 1, x. 24, 29 al. ov olko- 
Sopetrat, again emphasis on the true use of all spiritual gifts. 

18. evxapiore x.7.X., the gift of tongues is one to be thankful for, 
but more adapted for private communion with Gop, than for public 
use. A very remarkable declaration: it shows that 8. Paul, in 
exercising this gift, must have felt it to be a special and intimate 
method of communion with Gop: at the same time by practically 
discouraging its public exercise, he must have contributed to its rapid 
disappearance. 

19. év ékxAnolg=‘in church, in congregation,’ of the assembly 
gathered together. 

tm vot pov ‘with my mind,’ not exclusive of mwveiua, for this 
describes the prophet’s exercise of his gift: but under the guidance of 
spirit and expressing its meaning in intelligible utterance. 
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katnxioe simply=instruct: oral instruction being the regular 
method in ancient times, this word, meaning to ‘din into the ear,’ 
becomes synonymous with éiddoxew. The use of the word for 
instruction by question and answer is later. 

20-25. An appeal to mature wisdom and experience. The main 
difficulty of the passage consists in the fact that while v. 22 seems to 
limit the effect of ‘tongues’ to non-Christians, and of prophecy to 
Christians, vv, 23-25 show the effect of both upon non-Christians. 
A solution of the difficulty has been sought in limiting in v. 22 
onuetoy to the first clause; but the parallelism of the two clauses is 
decisive against this. Nor does the interpretation of els onuetov afford 
a solution. The obvious meaning is ‘a sign of Gop’s presence or 
working.’ So i. 22, Rom. xv. 19, 2 Cor. xii. 12b, the only places 
where S. Paul uses the word without special definition. It is scarcely 
justifiable to take it to mean ‘a sign of Gop’s wrath’ (Pl.), even if 
that were consistent with the true construction of v. 22. So that 
these ‘ tongues’ are not a sign of Gop’s working for unbelievers; they 
are only a sign of the madness of the speakers. Heinr. consequently 
interprets these datives as marking the purpose = to show by the effects 
produced who are unbelievers, and who believers. Apart from the 
strain involved in this rendering, in the case of prophecy (24, 25) the 
effect is not to show who are believers but to convert unbelievers. No 
assistance is to be got from straining the words dmoro and ol 
mwiorevovres: they mean simply unbelievers and believers—not those 
who will not and those who will believe. Nor does Weiss help us by 
suggesting that onuetoy here is used in a peculiar sense for onpeiov 
dvri\eyouevov: it is difficult to conceive that such a decisive qualifica- 
tion could be omitted: and he is forced to assume that eis onpeiov is 
not to be repeated with the clause in 22. 

The passage would be much clearer if we could regard v. 22 as 
a gloss: then v. 23 shows how the effect described in the quotation 
works; and v. 24f. show the superior effects of prophecy. 

20. 48eA¢ol, as usual, introduces a specially urgent and affectionate 
appeal, here to their common sense and experience. 

mavd(a...rédevo. in the simplest sense, of children and grown men 
as in xili.11. They must exercise a full-grown intelligence in this 
matter. And the point here made is that ‘tongues’ and prophecy 
are to be judged by their effects, in securing an entry for the Gospel. 

py mada ylveoGe, ‘cease to show yourselves to. be children.’ The 
pres. imper. implies that they have been so in their estimate of 
tongues. 

tats dpecly only here in N.T.:=‘in the exercise of your intelli- 
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gence,’ cf. dpdvimos iv. 10, x. 15; gpovety xiii. 11, Acts xxviii. 22, 
Phl. iii. 15 (with 7édecor). 

GAAd Ty Kaklq vymidLere, the characteristic of childhood must 
be kept as regards moral evil, but not as regards the use of the mind. 
Cf. Mt. x. 16. kxaxla=evil as opposed to 76 dya0éy or 7d xadév: in 
most passages the context gives it the special meaning of ‘malice’; 
but here clearly the wider sense is required. vymd{ere ‘keep as 
children’ (only Hippocr.): no experience in evil is needed for free 
Christian development. Cf. Rom. xvi. 19. 

21. év tw vopw: ‘the law’ for the whole O.T. Cf. Rom. iii. 19, 
Joh. x. 34, xii. 34, xv. 25 (Pl.), the whole being called after the more 
important part. 

ore Ev érepoyAwooots «.t.A. Isa. xxviii. 11 f.: these words are the 
retort of the prophet on the drunken revellers, who pour scorn on his 
message as too elementary for all but babes: to them Gop will speak 
in foreign tongues and by strangers’ lips, i.e. the Assyrian foe will 
bring Gop’s message to them: but even that they will not receive. 
S. Paul applies this by way of type to the unintelligible utterance of 
tongues, and the failure to awaken any response in unbelievers. 
(See Box, ad Isa. l.c.) The illustration carries no further than to 
show that the ineffectiveness of ‘tongues’ for producing conviction 
has its parallel in the prophet’s experience, and therefore is not 
surprising. The qu. does not correspond to the LXX, but is said 
by Origen (Philoc. ix. 2) to be practically the same as the translation 
of Aquila and the rest. Lietz. suggests that both S. Paul and Aquila 
were drawing upon an earlier tr., different from the LXX. 

kal ovS’ ovrws eloak. This is the real point of comparison: the 
strangeness of the phenomenon gives no evidence for the message. 
The point of the quotation seems to be that ‘tongues’ are not of any 
use for convincing those who are not convinced already. 

22. aote ai yAoooa. ‘So these tongues’ els onpetov elovy, cf. 
Lk. ii. 34 (xetrac...els onuetov) ‘are meant to be a sign’ (cf. Blass, 
p. 85f., Moulton, 71f.). The difficulty is that they were as is shown 
in v. 23 clearly not a sign of anything but madness to the unbelievers, 
and even to the (drys: whereas, as is clear from the context, to the 
believers they were a sign of the presence of the Spirit, however un- 
intelligible. See above. 

4 8&8 wrpodytela x.t.A. Sc. onuetéy éorw: the parallelism makes this 
necessary. (Pl. supplies éorly only.) 

23. édv ovv ouvéAGy «.r.A. He gives an instance: ‘if there shall 
have been (on any particular occasion) a general assembly of the 
whole church.’ 6An probably distinguishes such an assembly from 
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more occasional and limited meetings, partly because of the likelihood 
of more remarkable exhibitions of ‘the Spirit,’ partly perhaps as 
attracting more unbelievers. If the word is to be taken strictly, and 
we are to suppose that the whole number of Christians in Corinth 
could meet in one place, it follows that the Church could not have 
been numerous. But it may simply mean the whole of any particular 
congregation which is wont to meet together. éml ro avré =‘ together’ 
frequ. in Acts, and redundantly as here and xi. 20. Cf. Acts ii. 1, 
iv. 26 (LXX), also Mt. xxii. 34. So Polyb. 2, 32, cuvvadpolgfew én 
ratré. In Papyri, often of the ‘sum total’ in accounts: see Moulton, 
Expos. Feb. 1903 (not=for the same purpose). 

kal mavres AaAwWow yAdocats, i.e. all who do speak speak with 
tongues: no other kind of utterance takes place on the particular 
occasion. Of course it does not mean that all speak at once. 

elré\Owory 82 Stearate 1] dmorro.: this shows that at least at certain 
assemblies non-Christians were admitted, a practice probably taken 
over from the Jewish synagogues where a regular portion of the 
congregation consisted of non-Jewish ‘worshippers,’ who were no 
doubt in various degrees of adhesion to the Jewish community. The 
meaning ‘catechumens’ for /éu@ra: serves very well here: see on v. 16. 

patveoOe, cf. Acts ii. 13 and 2 Cor. v. 13n. 

24. édv 8 wdvres mpodpyredwory, but if all who speak prophesy, as 
above. édéyxerat ‘he is convicted of sin’; so always in N.T. Cf. 
Joh. xvi. 8; Eph. v.11; 1 Tim. v. 20 al. taro wdvroy sc. by all who 
prophesy. 

dvaxp(verat, cf. ii. 14, iv. 3f., he is ‘called to a reckoning,’ R.: the 
idea is of a cross-examination bringing out the man’s real state— 
further developed in the next clause. 

25. td xpumrd THs kapdlas adrov havepd ylverar. Cf. Mk iv. 22 ||; 
Rom. ii. 16n.; 1 Pet. iii. 4: under the influence of the prophet’s 
exhortation, etc., the hearer feels that Gop is dealing with his soul; 
his secret thought, desires and motives become clear, to himself at 
least, and, if he breaks out into speech, to others. The notion that 
we have here a claim to thought-reading on the part of the prophets 
(Weinel) is far-fetched. A truer parallel is to be found in the 
experiences of missions. ‘ 

kal oUtws, and in these circumstances, in the state of mind 
thus induced. mpooxvuvyjoe «.7.A., an echo of Isa. xiv. 14. See 
Swete on Rev. iii. 9. dmayyéAAwv reporting, as the result of his 
experience. | ; 

év tpiv prob. simply =‘among you’: he recognises the working of 
Gop through the prophets. 
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26-33. The relative value of prophecy and tongues has been shown. 
He now gives instructions for the conduct of their assemblies, so that 
each gift may have its opportunity of contributing to the common aim 
of edification. Tongues are not in any case to monopolise a meeting, 
two or three at the most may speak on each occasion, and each have 
his share of the time, and then only if there is an interpreter present. 
Prophets may not speak on the same occasion to a number of more 
than two or three; the rest are to judge: and a speaker is to stop, if 
a revelation is given to another prophet sitting by. For there is time 
for all, and prophets can control their spirits so as to wait for their 
proper time. This is the custom in all the churches. 

26. rl ovv éorly, A8eApol; cf. v. 15 (only exact parallel: cf. Rom. 
xi. 7)=‘ What then is the case?’ sc. to be dealt with: he first states 
the case, v. 26, and then deals with it, vv. 27 f. 

otav cuvépxnode ‘whenever you are assembling’: the tense puts 
vividly before us the moment of the gathering of the congregation 
when each man, who has a gift, comes with the eager purpose of 
exercising it. 

odpoy txe. Cf. Eph. v. 19f., Col. iii. 16, where the reference is 
to assemblies, though perhaps ‘not primarily for public worship, but 
to social gatherings in which a common meal was accompanied by 
sacred song,’ Robinson, Eph., p. 122. But there is no need to make 
such a distinction here; drav cuvépy. covers all assemblies of the 
Church. N. the || between Eph. v. 21 and below v. 32. Cf. above, 
v.15; and for Jewish parallel Philo, de Vit. Cont., § 10 6 dvaords 
duady diee wemornuévoy els tov Oedv, 7} Kawwdv avTos weranKws 4 apxatoy 
Tia Tov Wada TomnTroy (qu. by Lft ad Col. iii. 16), and cf. Acts iv. 24, 
xvi. 25. Here it would appear that some gifted member finds utterance 
in a psalm of his own composition, which may be a form either of 
mwpopnreta or yAOoou. There is nothing depreciatory in this enumera- 
tion as Abbott (qu. Pl.) seems to suggest. 

droxdhufey te, a form of prophecy, as in vv. 6, 30=an unveiling 
of secrets given by the Spirit. Cf. ii. 10; Rom. xvi. 25; Eph. i. 17, 
iii. 3; 1 Pet. i. 12. 

wdvra mpos olkoSopry yivéoOw, ‘let all (these gifts) be given effect 
with the one view of edification’: the fundamental rule for the 
exercise of all the varieties of gifts. 

27. etre... we should expect elre mpodnreve: ris to follow: but the 
form is changed i in v.29. The absence of a connecting particle shows 
that this is a provision for the one object, olxodou4. 

kata Sto i +3 welorov rpets: this cannot mean ‘two or at the most 
three together’; the babel of sound would have made ‘interpretation 
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impossible: it means ‘by twos or threes at the most’ in any one 
assembly, a provision to prevent ‘tongues’ monopolising a meeting. 
These are rules for the chairman. 

dvd pépos (only here in N.T.) not=‘by turns’ in contrast to ‘all 
at once,’ but ‘in due proportion,’ ‘by shares,’ ‘share and share 
alike,’ each having his fair share of the time. Cf. Polyb. v. 65, 10, 
dva pépos kal cuvex@s Starpéxovres els thy ’AdeEdySpevay tva pndev édAdery 
TOY Xopryiav mpds Tas mpoxeuévas éemiBords: where ‘alternis vicibus’ 
makes nonsense. The point is that due proportions of all arms and 
of all necessaries for the siege were pushed on together. 

kal els Sveppnvevérw. Cf. v. 5. 

28. édy St x 7 Steppynvevrns ‘ but if there be no interpreter present.’ 
So best, after the preceding clause. Weiss takes it, ‘but if he be not 
an interpreter,’ sc. the speaker with tongues. 

ovydrw sc. 6 yAdocav éxwv: in that case he is to exercise his gift in 
private: Gop will hear. 

29. mpodyra. St Si0 4 tpets, again naming the number which 
could profitably be heard at one meeting. 

kal of GAAot Staxpwérwoav. Cf. xii. 3n., 10n. As épunvela 
was needed for yAGooa, so didxpiors was needed for mpognreia, to 
distinguish their sources. ot dAAou, prob. not the other prophets, but 
the others, those who were qualified by a rveiua dtaxploews. 

830. édv St dAA@ «.7.A., but if a revelation be made to another seated 
in the audience: i.e. a prophet may continue, till another prophet in 
the assembly is moved to speak: then the first speaker must give way : 
presumably only if he had had a fair share of the time available. 

31. Svvacbe yap xa0’ éva ‘for taken in this way one by one you 
(prophets) can all get your message delivered,’ clearly not at the same 
meeting. 

tva wdvres pavOdveow: the underlying idea apparently is that 
some utterances would help some of the congregation, others others, 
some perhaps all: all the prophets then should have their turn that 
all the Church might have their chance of learning and exhortation. 
Pl. takes wdvres=the prophets as well as the congregation. N. The 
prophet teaches as well as exhorts, ete. 

32. Kal rvevpata mpopytov «.r-A. The immediate reference is to 
the rule of giving place to another, v. 29: spirits or spiritual activities 
of prophets are under the control of prophets: no true prophet will 
claim a hearing, or a prolonged hearing, on the ground that he has 
passed under a power which he cannot control: but the principle 
implied is of wide application, and its assertion is a remarkable 
instance of S. Paul’s strong common sense, and illustrates his whole 
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attitude towards and relative estimate of the various ‘spiritual gifts.’ 
He puts those in which the man seems least under his own control at 
the lower end of the scale. The highest are those in which the 
human faculties reach their climax in union with the power of the 
Divine Spirit. 

33. ob ydp éorw akxatacractlas x.r.A. ‘for Gop is not a Gop of 
chaos, but of peace.’ For the contrast dx. efpjvn cf. James iii. 16, 17. 
So Lk. xxi. 9 d«. is (in plur.) combined with wédeuo, 2 Cor. xii. 20 
with gduvowoers. It describes the disorder and unsettlement due to 
personal self-assertions and rivalries. In Stoic use, the word refers 
to the unsettled and disorderly state of a mind governed by passions: 
but here it is of the state of the community that S. Paul is thinking. 
It belongs to the literary cowy: Nageli, p. 29, Hort, Ep. James, ad l.c. 

as év aw. rT. exxAnolats tov dylwv. Cf. xi. 16: here se. os éorly, or 
some such phrase. It is noticeable that only in these passages does 
S. Paul appeal to the customs of churches (iv. 17, vii. 17 both refer to 
the consistency of his own teaching). 1 Thess. v. 19 gives a hint that 
regulations on these matters were very soon required. The exact 
phrase ai éxxd. +. dylwv is unique. It is possible that the words 
T. ay. contain a warning: just as in v. 32 rpodnrGy=true prophets: 
and that this is a mark of a true Christian congregation. 

It is not clear whether the clause should be taken with the 
preceding or following sentences. W.H. gives the former order in 
text, the latter in margin. 

34-36. The women of the community are forbidden to speak at 
the meetings; and it is implied that this rule is observed everywhere 
but in Corinth. 

A difficulty arises, because in c. xi. 5f. S. Paul passes without 
comment the practice of women praying and prophesying in the 
meeting, und orders merely that they shall be veiled when doing so. 
Here he forbids all public speaking of women. It is impossible to 
suppose that he is unconsciously inconsistent; or that here he is 
thinking of ‘wives’ only, and there of other women, e.g. ‘ widows.’ 
The simple solution is that he deals with two different matters in the 
two passages; in xi. he is dealing with the dress of women, and gives 
rules which extend beyond the case of women when praying or 
prophesying. Here he is dealing definitely with the question whether 
women are to speak (whether with ‘tongues’ or in prophesying) and 
forbids it. It is clear that this was the practice at Corinth: and they 
raised the question whether women so doing should be veiled or not: 
he there replies, ‘veiled’ in all public appearances, without touching 
the question whether the practice itself was good: here, in connexion 
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with the whole question of speaking in the meeting, he forbids the 
practice. 

84. ai yuvatkes «.7.X.: the rule is for all women, and covers all 
kinds of speaking at the meetings. kxaOds kal 6 vopos Aéyer: w. d7o0- 
racoéaOwoav, referring, probably, to Gen. iii. 6. Cf. Eph. v. 23f. 

35. év olkw ‘at home.’ rods t8lous G. éep.: it is assumed that 
every woman has her own husband: if not, they were ‘under subjec- 
tion’ to the father or brother or guardian; and presumably the rule 
would apply with the necessary qualification. aloypoyv, i.e. inconsistent 
with modesty. Cf. xi. 6,13; itisan appeal to the general convention 
of antiquity. 

36. ad tpov «.t.A., @ very sharp ‘calling to order.’ The 
Corinthians are not the source nor are they the only recipients of 
‘the word of Gop.’ It is implied that their practice was unique. 

© Adyos rot Beod=the Gospel. Cf. 2 Cor. ii. 17, iv. 2; Phi. i. 14; 
Col. i. 25. | 

Verses 34, 35 in D and other MSS. of the class follow v. 40: this 
has led to the supposition that the verses are a marginal note, either 
of 8. Paul himself, or of a later scribe. The inconsistency with 
xi. 5f. has led some commentators to favour the latter supposition. 
But the transposition looks more like an attempt on the part of a 
scribe to give what appeared to him a better order. 

37-40. A final appeal to his own authority, and a final statement 
of the principle of order. 

87. & ris Soxet either ‘if any one seems to himself to be, claims 
to be’; ef. viii. 2, iii. 18, or ‘if any one is held to be’; cf. Gal. ii. 6, 9: 
on the whole the former suits the context best. 

mpodytTnys elvar 1 mveupaticds, ‘to be a prophet, or, generally, a 
spiritual person,’ i.e. one who possesses any of the spiritual gifts 
dealt with in these chapters; my. is the widest term, including 
apopyrns. The adj. is not anywhere limited, as ev mve¥uare and 
mvevuare are, by the context, in vv. 15f. There is no reason for 
taking it here as limited to ‘speaking with tongues.’ 

émuywwwokérw ‘let him get a clear apprehension of the things I write 
to you that...’: the present almost gives the force of ‘learn.’ Cf. 
xvi. 18; 2 Cor. i. 13; Robinson on Eph., p. 250. 

Sri xuplov éotly évroAy: xpos without the article is occasionally 
used with an anarthrous subst.=the Lord Christ. Cf. vii. 25; 
1 Thess. iv. 15; 2 Tim. ii. 24: see Rom. xiv. 6n. 

38. el 5€ Tis dyvoet ‘does not know this,’ ‘fails to know.’ 

dyvocirat: the pass. 2 Cor. vi. 9 )( émiywwoxduevor: Gal. i. 22. 
‘He is not known,’ perhaps supply ‘by Gop,’ cf. viii. 3; Gal. iv. 9; 
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2 Tim. ii. 19: but perhaps more probably, he fails to be known in his 
character as a prophet or spiritual person. Cf. 2 Cor. vi. 9. If 
&yvoelrw be read, then tr. ‘let him continue in his ignorance,’ cf. the 
abrupt xi. 16. But there is not really much ‘point in this. 

39. wore, dSeAdol pov «.7.A., closely parallel in thought to 1 Thess. 
v. 19f. The negative form of the second clause is very significant of 
S. Paul’s attitude to ‘tongues.’ jy kwAvere ‘do not forbid’ as there 
is danger of your doing, after the above. See M., p. 125. 

Ye mdvra 8t evox npdvws «.7.A. expands the idea of v. 33. 


CHAPTER XV 


(d) xv. The Nature of the Resurrection. 


Questions as to the resurrection had been raised at Corinth. 
Apparently materialistic conceptions of the resurrection of the body 
had led to the adoption of the extreme view that there was no 
resurrection properly so called, but only a survival of the soul after 
death. S. Paul meets this mistake first by insisting on the resurrec- 
tion of Christ as the fundamental fact on which the whole Gospel 
rests, then by arguing that this involves the resurrection of those that 
are ‘in Christ’ ; then he explains the place of the resurrection in the 
whole process of redemption, shows how essential it is to Christian 
effort, and finally examines its nature with a view to removing 
difficulties and to emphasising its bearing upon Christian conduct. 
See Introd. p. liv f. | 

1-11. The resurrection of Christ was the primary basis on which 
he placed his preaching of the Gospel; the evidence for it has 
already been placed before them. 

1. yvwpl{o St tpiv, adeApol: the object of yrwplfw is rl Adyw 
evnyy- ¥. and 7d evayyéuov belongs in sense to that clause, ‘I make 
known to you, with what exposition or basis I preached the Gospel to 
you.’ yvepl{o, almost=‘I call your attention to,’ for they could not 
have been ignorant of the point. 

6 einyyeAtodpny vb. «.7.A., he is appealing to his original preaching 
at Corinth, when, therefore, he gave his grounds for believing in and 
preaching the resurrection of the Lord. This is not the first time he 
has submitted those grounds to them. 8 «al wapeAdBere, ‘ which. you 
did in fact receive’ as learners, cf. Gal. i. 9; Phl. iv. 9; 1 Thess. 
li. 13; 2 Thess. iii. 6; Col. ii. 6. The thrice repeated xaf forms a 
strong appeal to their own convictions and experience. év @ Kal 
éotykare, ‘in which you in fact stand’: the perfect describes, in this 
verb, the permanent state: see M., p. 147: your whole state and 
standing depend upon the Gospel which you learnt. Cf. Rom. v. 2, 
xii. 20; 2 Cor. i. 24; 2 Tim. ii. 19. It does not imply that they 
were perfect in that state. 
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2. 80 od Kal odferde, ‘by means of which you are in fact being 
saved’: the change to the present marks the process which is going 
on in them, in their permanent state. Cf. of cwfduevor, i. 18; 2 Cor. 
ii. 15, the only places where S. Paul uses this durative present: cf. 
Acts ii. 47 (sensu alio, xxvii. 20) ; Heb. v. 7, vii. 25; 1 Pet. iii. 21, iv. 
18; Ju. 23. For the connection cf. Rom. x. 9. 

tly. Adyw evnyyeAtodpny v. = ‘with what exposition of facts I 
preached the Gospel to you’: the Gospel here as in i. 17f. is the 
message of the Cross, the news of the atoning death of the Messiah, 
Son of Gop: the exposition of facts by which it was commended to 
their acceptance was the story of the death and resurrection of Jesus, 
and the evidence, in particular, of the latter given by eye-witnesses. 
The central fact was the Cross, as the atoning death, the real 
ground of their redemption: but this it was only if and when inter- 
preted and understood in the light of the resurrection, cf. Rom. i. 4; 
Phl. ii. 7-9. The resurrection revealed Jesus to be the Son of Gop; and 
further showed that His death was not the ordinary death of a sinful 
man, but the representative death of One, sinless Himself, dying for 
‘sinners. Cf. also 1 Thess. v. 10. Adyos here as often = account, 
‘exposition. 

el xaréxere: not to be taken as though it preceded rit \byy (Ruth., 
Pl.); an inversion here would be unreasonably ambiguous: but as a 
parenthetic appeal to their memory and realisation of his argument: 
= ‘if you still keep it in mind’: for caréxew in this sense cf. xi, 2n. 

éxtos el py elk emioretoare, ‘unless you became believers on no 
good grounds,’ and therefore never really took in my argument. The 
aor. has its regular reference to the act by which they accepted the 
Gospel. Cf, Acts xix. 2; Rom. xiii. 11; Eph. i. 13 al. elxq, not 
= ‘in vain’ pointing to the future, but ‘ without grounds,’ cf. Mt. v. 
22 (var. 1.); Col. ii. 18; Prov. xxviii. 25: combined w. ws éruxe, 
ddoylorws, mapaddéyws, Polyb. On éxros el py see xiv. 5 n. 

8. mapéS5wxa ydp v....0 kal mapéAaPov: ‘I taught you that which 
I in fact learnt’; the two verbs are the regular correlatives for 
teaching and learning, cf. xi. 23. The statement carries back S. Paul’s 
witness to the resurrection, to his own early days as a convert in 
Damascus and at Jerusalem (Gal. i. 18). The xat w. rapé\aBov empha- 
sises the fact that he was in this matter a learner, not an inventor. 
yap simply introduces the matter, promised in the preceding sentence. 
‘Here follows a piece of primitive Christian wapddocts going back to 
the death of Christ, as if S. Paul were reciting a connected fragment 
of Catechism,’ Weiss. év mporots = ‘first of all’ of my teachings, 
stronger than ¢y rots mpwrois = among the first. Only here in N.T. 
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but frequ. in LXX. For the fact cf. Acts xiii. 27 ff., where all the 
points enumerated here are to be found. 

Xproros dwréGavev «.7.A. The death is cited as a fact but with 
immediate reference to its atoning purpose, see below on v. 17. 
tmp twv dpaptiov, cf. Gal. i. 4, the only other place in 8. Paul 
where.vwép is used with rdv au. in this connexion: otherwise with a 
personal subject; e.g. Rom. v. 8. He uses wepi auaprias in this con- 
nexion only once, Rom. viii. 3; 1 Pet. iii. 18 has mepi duapridr. 
Hebr. uses trép duapridy with @vola, etc. freely. 

Weiss raises the question whether this interpretation of the death 
was already made in the primitive community, or whether it is due to 
S. Paul himself. He points out that the idea does not occur in the 
Petrine speeches in Acts, and is even absent from the quotation of 
Isa. liii. in Acts viii. 32; and that in Mk xiv. 24, x. 45, the tradition 
which preserves these sayings may have been influenced by S. Paul’s 
teaching. But in accounting for the sufferings of the Messiah, it is 
clear that the primitive Church appealed to Isa. liii.; they could 
hardly have done so without connecting the death with the sins of 
others, as S. Paul does in Rom. iv. 25. It is also to be noted that in 
this passage S. Paul is recording what he had learnt from the primitive 
circle: and it is arbitrary in the extreme to exclude this phrase from 
the sum of what he had received. He is therefore himself a witness 
to its place in the primitive interpretation. 

Kata Tas ypadds: that the death of the Christ was ‘according to 
the Scriptures ’’ was one of the first lessons, as it was one of the 
hardest, learnt by the disciples after the Resurrection: cf. Lk. xxiv. . 
26 f.; Acts ili. 18. It was the greatest difficulty in the way of Jewish 
converts. Isa. liii. was the main ‘Scripture proof,’ cf. Rom. iv. 25, 
x. 16; 1 Pet. ii. 22f. and n. ; Acts iii. 13, viii. 32; but Ps. xvi. (xv.) 
was also used, Acts ii. 25, xiii. 35. If we may take Acts xvii 3 as a 
testimony to S. Paul’s practice it closely agrees with this statement ; 
and n. Acts xxvi. 23. 

4. «al ru érdgy: this is the only direct reference to the burial, 
outside the Gospels, except the elaborate phrase in Acts xiii. 29, 
KabeNovres dd Tov EVAOU EOnkap els wynuetov, put into S. Paul’s mouth. 
In Rom. vi. 4; Col. ii. 12, Christians are said in baptism to share the 
Lord’s burial. It is noteworthy that S. Paul alone of N T. writers 
(after Evv.) refers to the burial: no doubt as he was not an eye- 
witness, this detail would have been to him of great importance, as 
certifying the reality of the death: and we may reasonably conjecture 
that it was one of the things about which he enquired of Cephas. 
Further, it can hardly be doubted that the resurrection, after the 
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burial, implied for him the empty tomb. And the reference here points 
both backward to the reality of the death and forward to the character 
of the resurrection: as we shall see the argument of vv. 35 f. deals 
largely with the difficulties of a ‘bodily’ resurrection. «al ore 
éyjjyeprat: the perf. pass. of this verb is used throughout this chap. 
(aor. act. v. 15): elsewhere, in this connexion, only in 2 Tim. ii. 8: 
ME [xvi. 14], éyryepuévoy in both cases. This remarkable limita- 
tion makes it imperative to keep the perfect tense in translating : 
that tense is chosen because the whole argument of the chapter is 
based upon the permanent efficacy, if we may so speak, of the risen 
Lord : His resurrection is not merely an event of past history but a 
condition and a power of life present and future. The emphasis on 
the tense is all the more noticeable because of the mention of a 
definite point of time: but here the reference to Scripture helps: ‘ has 
been raised on the third day, as the Scripture said He would be.’ See 
M., p. 137, who offers a happy rendering (‘ hath been raised—raised 
on the third day according to the Scriptures’) to keep the perfect, 
and at the same time to give an aorist in the English for the date. 
But 7. rp. %. is not, after all, really a date, but marks a period. 

™H Hepa Ty tTplry: this detail here only outside the Gospels, exc. 
Acts x. 40 (S. Peter’s speech at Caesarea): it is the form used by Lk. 
and Mt. (exc. xii. 40, xxvii. 63, wera rpets nuépas, as Mk always). 
Clearly, as far as S. Paul is concerned, this note of time is simply that 
which he learnt from others together with the other facts of this 
section. 

That from the first ‘the third day’ was regarded as part of the 
Scripture prophecy of the resurrection seems clear from Lk. xxiv. 46, 
Acts x. 40. See Allen on Mt. xii. 40: Sanday, Outlines of the Life of 
Christ, p. 183 (PI.). 

Kata tas ypadds, cf. Lk. xxiv. 46. Nowhere in the Epistles does 
S. Paul give these ‘ Scripture proofs’ of the resurrection: in Acts xiii. 
33, 34 (S. Paul’s speech at Pisidian Antioch) there are references to 
Ps. ii. 7; Isa.lv. 3; Ps. xvi. (xv.) 10. The latter is referred to also 
in Acts ii. 31: and we may conjecture that it was common to the 
early Christian apologists. 
 §. «al Ste Shby Knyoq, ‘and that He was seen by Cephas,’ cf. 
Lk. xxiv. 34, wp0y Tinwn, and n. Mk. xvi. 7. The word $67 for 
the appearances after the Resurrection is found only here and Lk. l.c., 
Acts xiii. 31, and of the appearance to S. Paul Acts ix. 17, xxvi. 16. 
N. that the appearance to the women is not mentioned: probably 
because they would have no personal or official significance for the 
Corinthians. 
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elra rots S05exa : of 5. only here outside Gospels and Acts vi. 2; 
all the more noticeable because it is a conventional description (the 
actual number was then eleven as DG al.), suitable only to the most 
primitive times and circles: 8. Paul seems to be quoting what was 
told him. This perhaps refers to the appearance recorded in Lk. 
xxiv. 36, cf. Joh. xx. 19, Mk [xvi. 14]. On elva see below. 

6. érdvew twevr. aderdois épdstrag, ‘ to above five hundred brethren 
at once.’ There is no certain || to this appearance in Evv. In 
Mt. xxviii. 17, there is a suggestion of others being present besides 
the eleven (see Allen, S. Matthew, p. 303), but that does not carry 
far. Von Dobschiitz (Lietzm.) suggests that this is really a 
reference to the event of the day of Pentecost; but it is extremely 
improbable that S. Paul could have had an account of that event so 
far removed from S. Luke’s. 

é& dv of awdeloves «.7.X., the whole of the enumeration is made as 
providing evidence for the resurrection: and this statement shows 
that numerous witnesses were still living. 

éxouprPyoay, ‘fell asleep,’ at their several times. 

7. @b0n "IaxwBw: here again we have no || in the Gospels: this 
must refer to an appearance to James the Lord’s brother, as no other 
James would be mentioned at this time by S. Paul without further 
description. It is also implied that he was not among ‘the twelve’ 
nor ‘the five hundred.’ For the beautiful story of an appearance to 
James recorded in the Gospel to the Hebrews see Lft Gal., p. 274, 
Preuschen, Antilegomena, p. 8. 

elra trois drorrcAas waciv. It is not probable that S. Paul is 
here merely using a synonym for oi dwéexa: the whole point of the 
enumeration is to exhibit the wide range of witnesses to the Risen 
Lord. Consequently, while it no doubt includes Cephas, the 
Twelve, and probably James, it must include others; and this is 
further suggested by the addition of raow. There is other evidence 
in S. Paul’s writings (2 Cor. xi. 5, 13, xii. 11; Rom. xvi. 7) that the 
word drécrodos is used by him always in the same sense, as one who 
-had received his commission direct from the Lord (except where it 
is specially defined as in 2 Cor. viii. 23; Phl. ii. 25) ; but to include 
others besides the Twelve, James, and even Barnabas and himself 
(see Rom., pp. 226 ff.). This being the case, we may see in this 
phrase a reference to an appearance or appearances of the risen 
Lord, at which He commissioned as apostles, not only the Twelve 
and James but others also, unknown to us by name, except Barnabas, 
and, probably, Andronicus and Junias (Rom. xvi. 7). 

8. torxarov 8 mavreyv. S. Paul was the last to whom the risen 
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Lord appeared, and, consequently, the last to receive his commission 
from the Lord Himself, the last of the apostles. 

domepel to éxtpaopare, ‘as though to the child born out of due 
time,’ cf. Rutherford, New Phrynichus, p. 288; Nageli, p. 33: an 
old word revived in the cow. The verb is used of a living child 
untimely born, Diod. Sic. iii. 63 (Field, q.v.). The suggestion here 
is of the strangeness of the birth, the imperfect development, and of 
the child being the last born; the latter point is marked by the 
article, in connexion with éoxarov rdvrwy. The next verses explain 
why he uses this depreciatory phrase of himself, cf. Job iii. 16 cited 
from Num. xii. 12; Eccles. vi. 3. It is possible, as Weiss suggests, 
that S. Paul here uses a coarse term of abuse which had been applied 
to him by his more savage opponents, and in v. 9 shows how far he 
is prepared to go in acknowledging an element of truth in their abuse; 
the article (rg éxr.) supports this SuBpestON: 

oo0y kapol. ‘He was seen even by me’; the strong siniplivity of 
the language and the emphasis of order brings out the tremendous 
import to 8. Paul of this appearance. It was an appearance of like 
ae with those which the others received. 

éyo ydp «.r.A., the paradox of S. Paul’s thought of himeelf i is 
wena marked here: in personal qualifications and by his own 
actions lowest among the apostles, but by Gop’s grace inferior to 
none. Of. 2 Cor. xi. 5, xii. 11f.: and for the like paradox applied to 
the apostles as a class, iv. 9 ff. 

&lwka tiv éxx. trod Geod, cf. Phi. iii. 6; Acts ix. 4. 

10. yxdpire St Oeod. cf. Gal. i. 15; Eph. iii. 7. elpl & elysr. He 
does not here need to press his claim: he is concerned only to establish 
his importance as a witness, by declaring the effects of this operation 
of Gon’s grace. 1 els eu. Sc. which worked on and in me. kxevj, 
‘without effect.’ weproodtrepov adrav wavTwy, ‘more abundantly than 
any of them.’ 

ox éyo 8 «.7.A. Cf. Gal. ii. 20. He at once corrects any 
appearance of boasting. This sudden justification of his apostolate, 
not being required by the context, shows that there was some strain 
existing at the time between him and some at Corinth. 

11. etre ody eyo x.7.A. sums up the argument: whatever our 
comparative importance. ottws xnptocopev =TovTy TY Adyy ; this is 
the manner in which we present the Gospel, i.e. by basing it on the 
Resurrection with its evidence. kal ottws émorevorare, ‘and (on these 
considerations) you became believers.’ See above v. 2. 

12-20. The first consequence of this character of the Gospel as 
preached by the apostles is developed. (a):The resurrection of Christ 
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implies that resurrection of men who have died is a real thing: (6) it 
is the truth which alone gives meaning to the preaching and to the 
faith of Christians: (c) if resurrection of men is denied, the denial 
proves the apostles false witnesses in their assertions about Gop: for 
it means that Christ has not been raised, while they asserted that 
Gop raised Him: (d) and, finally, to deny the resurrection of Christ 
is to destroy the atoning character of His death, to make their faith in 
Him pointless, to leave them in their sins, to shatter the Christian 
hope. 

This passage states explicitly the difficulty which 8. Paul had to - 
meet and its bearing upon the Gospel as preached and received. The — 
difficulty is that some Corinthian Christians denied, in the most 
general terms, that the dead rise again. The argument of later parts 
of the chapter indicates that it was ‘the resurrection of the body’ 
which had proved a stumblingblock and was the subject of this 
denial. Here S. Paul simply confronts this denial by a process of 
reductio ad absurdum. Christ’s resurrection was an instance of such 
a resurrection of the body, and is necessarily involved in such a 
denial; and with it the whole basis and meaning of the Gospel goes: 
the denial is therefore impossible for Christians. It is most important 
to observe that the argument involves that the resurrection of Christ 
had the same character as that which ‘some of you’ deny, i.e. it 
involved a resurrection of the body. The meaning of this phrase he 
develops in vv. 35f. Cf. n. on vv. 3, 4 above: and see Introd., p. lv. 

The argument first (12-16) presses the conclusion from the historical 
fact, of which the evidence has been given: and then (v. 17f.) appeals 
to Christian experience as verifying the fact for them. The first 
‘proof’ is ineffective without the second: the second needs the first 
for its objective ground. 

12. el & Xpiords kynpiooerar Ste «.t.A. ‘But if the subject of 
our preaching is Christ as risen from death.’ This has been established 
in the preceding passage, and now becomes the basis of argument. 

é« vexpov éynyeptar: the article is. never found in this and kindred 
phrases except in Mt. xxvii. 64, xxviii. 7 (dd ray v.); Eph. v. 14; 
1 Thess. i. 10 (r@v om. AC al. Eus.); and, though not quite ||, Col. i. 18 
(mpwréroxos éx Tay vexp@v). The absence of the article gives an abstract 
note to the phrase, which may be best reproduced by translating ‘from 
death’: He was one of the dead from whom He was raised. 

mws Aéyovorv, ‘on what ground, or with what theory....’ Cf. rin 
Adyw, v. 2 above; Lk. xx. 41; Jn xii. 34, xiv. 9. év tpiv tives, the 
assertion clearly came from some members of the Church. 

dvdoracs vexpav ovx tori, ‘resurrection of dead men is naught,’ 
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‘there is no such thing....’ Rfd. It is put in the barest and most 
comprehensive form. It is clear that this did not mean a denial of 
a life after death; there would have been no difficulty in that to any 
Greek; and indeed it is not conceivable that any kind of Christian 
could deny it. What was denied was that ‘the body’ had any part 
in that future life; the specifically Jewish and Christian form of the 
belief in a future life was denied. Cf. Lake, pp. 216 f. 

18. eb 8 dvdotacis vy. ovK torw: the dé marks the antithesis to 
the statement just recorded ér: ay. v. o. &., ‘but if that is so....’ 

ov8t Xpioros éyyyepras, ‘neither has Christ been raised’: He died 
as men die, and if men are not raised, neither was He. The argument 
involves the true and full humanity of the Lord, His acceptance of 
all the conditions of human nature. It involves also (see above) the 
belief that Christ’s life after His death included a true reassumption 
of His human Body: the difficulties felt about this are dealt with 
below: but S. Paul’s insistence on the fact is clear. ovdé =not even— 
any more than other men. 

14. «xevdv: empty, without meaning, without contents, as follows 
from vv. 2 ff. dpa, ‘after all’—though we thought it had some 
meaning. 7 wlors here primarily of the belief of the message 
preached. 

15. ebpirxdpeda St, ‘nay, we are found to be....’ 

épaprupyocapev, sc. ‘in our preaching to you and to others.’ 

kata rov @eov, a strange use of apr. xard=to give witness 
against a person: it is supported by the thought of the witness being 
false, accusing Gop of doing what He did not do. Cf. Mk xiv. 55 
only: otherwise with wepi or the simple dative. 

16. el ydp «.t.X., the yap takes up specially the thought of the 
emptiness of their faith, and introduces the explanation of that 
statement. 

17. parala 4 wloris 0. jpwaraia here=aimless, without effect, 
result, purpose: slightly different from xev7 above = baseless, without 
any sufficient cause or ground. The distinction between the two 
words is due to the context. &riéord dv rais dpaprlats tpov. S. Paul 
regards the resurrection of Christ as the only warrant for the belief 
that He died for our sins, and to deliver us from sin (see above). The 
doctrine is here no more than referred to, it being assumed that the 
Corinthians will at once understand it as familiar. It is more explicitly 
stated in Rom. vi. 1-11, though from a different point of view. Here 
it is used, in effect, as a reductio ad absurdum of the denial of the 
resurrection of Christ: the Corinthians know that they have been 
delivered from their sins by their baptism into the death of Christ: 
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but this involves the redeeming power of His death, which again 
depends upon His resurrection. 

18. dpa, ‘in that case after all,’ in spite of the hopes with which 
we comforted ourselves. Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 18. 

of KowrnPévres ev Xpiotrw: the exact phrase only here: cf. Rev. 
xiv. 13 of év xuply dwroOvioxovres; 1 Thess. iv. 14 rovs xouunOévras did 
tod ‘Incod, 16 of vexpol év Xpicorw. The aor. is ingressive—‘ they that 
fell asleep,’ vii. 39; Acts vii. 60, and is used to emphasise the 
contrast, not merely with the hopes of survivors but with the 
thoughts and hopes with which all these faced death. ty Xprero 
=‘in union with Christ,’ after realising that union in their lives, 
they trusted in it in their deaths; cf. Rom. xiv. 8n. The dtd rod 
"Inoot of 1 Thess. l.c. gives the further thought that in the ‘valley 
of death’ they were under the guidance and protection of Jesus: while 
tb. 16 oi vexpol év Xp. adds the thought of the permanence of that union 
after death; ‘the souls of the righteous are in the hands of Gop.’ 
Heinr. points out that xoudoPa is not used of Christ’s death: then 
the resurrection had already taken place and there was no need 
to use the word of hope: also the word does not suggest a sleep of 
the soul: it is simply euphemistic. Appar. it did imply to Jews the 
sleep of the body, while the soul waked and watched. Cf. Box, 
Ezra Apoc., p. 120. dwreédovro, ‘perished’ at that moment of their 
highest hope and trust. 

19. el & rq {wp Tavry...: ‘if we are men that have had our hope 
in Christ in this life, and nothing more’: n. that #Amcxébres éouev is 
not simply a periphrasis for #\mlxauev; the form of expression 
emphasises the character of the persons concerned, not their action: 
this complete hope in Christ is just what characterises Christians. 
Further uévoy in its position at the end qualifies the whole clause, 
and not merely any one of the members: it is a mere hope without 
any realisation, and it is confined to this short and shadowy life. 

&Dcevdrepor a. a. opév, ‘we are more pitiable than all mankind’: 
é\eewds=an object of é\eos; the ‘pity of it’ lies in the tragic contrast 
between the height of the assurance, the magnificence of the hope, 
and the utter, blank disappointment. The Christian hope is beyond 
what any man apart from them has ever conceived; if it is false, their 
disappointment is equally unmatched. 

We cannot help asking why this hope in Christ might not be 
satisfied with the assurance of His continued existence in the spiritual 
world, such as the Greeks generally predicated of the dead, without 
insisting on the resurrection as believed and taught by the first disciples? 
Or to put the question in another form: Why is the belief in the 
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bodily resurrection (however understood) essential to the belief in the 
divinity of the Lord and His adequacy, if we may so speak, to all 
the spiritual needs of man? That S. Paul takes it to be so, cannot be 
doubted. The answer perhaps is first that the primary evidence for the 
continued existence of the Lord is the evidence of those eye-witnesses 
who found no adequate expression for what they experienced except 
in a bodily resurrection, however mysterious: secondly it was just 
this element in their experience which assured them of a complete 
triumph over death on the part of Jesus, with all that that involves 
of sinlessness and power of redeeming from sin; the death was thus 
no ordinary death, nor was the continued life the ordinary condition 
by which soul survives the dissolution of the body: in both respects, 
the facts were unique in human experience: arfd on the uniqueness 
of these facts was based for them the uniqueness of the Person, and 
the uniqueness of His relation to man, and His power for and in man. 
The fact that 8. Paul does not even raise this question, still less 
argue it out, is remarkable evidence for the definiteness of the primi- 
tive belief on this point: cf. the note on v. 2. 

It is important to observe that this argument is addressed to 
Christians, to those who are & Xporg. It appeals to Christian experi- 
ence, and has no force for those who have not shared that experience. 
There is nothing said or implied as to a general resurrection of all 
men. Because they are €v Xporg, they will rise as Christ rose: if 
being év Xpiorg they are not so to rise, it can only mean that Christ 
was not raised from death. 

20-28. S. Paul rises to the height of his great argument in a 
passage of epic grandeur. He outlines the progress of the risen 
Christ, beginning with His own personal triumph over death, through 
the winning to Himself and inclusion in His triumph of all those that 
are His, to the establishment of His sovereignty over all antagonist 
powers, till He is ready to render up to His Gop and Father the fruits 
of His passion and trophies of His victory, that Gop may be ‘all in 
all.’ It is a primary exhibition of his prophetic power—in declaration 
of the truth (xpopyrela v. 20), in exposition of the reasonableness of 
it (dudaxy vv. 21, 22) and in the great revelation of the future 
(droxddvyis vv. 23-28). 

The nervous simplicity of the language gives tremendous force to 
every sentence. There are no adjectives, no synonyms: the necessary 
word is repeated again and again: the rhythm is strongly marked, but 
severe and weighty; an astonishing instance of sublimity of style 
matching the sublimity of subject. 

Note, that there is a double climax, in v. 24and v. 27. Invv. 20-24 
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S. Paul passes rapidly from the resurrection of Christ, to the resur- 
rection of those that are his, and the surrender of the kingdom to 
Gop; in vv. 25-28a he returns on this path to describe the work of 
the sovereignty of the Lord, in executing His mediatorial mission, in 
the present time and until the final achievement: then in 286 the 
final climax is reached when the mediatorial work is done, and Gop 
is ‘all in all.’ : 

20. vuvl Sé, but as things are, as we know them to be, in reality. 

Xproros éyrjyeprar x vexpov, arapyxy Tov Kkexoirnpévey, the whole 
truth in briefest compass. ‘Christ is risen from death, firstfruits of 
them that have fallen asleep.’ The first clause reasserts the fact, 
for which the evidence has been given: the second in close connexion 
marks the significance of the fact for the Christians that have died 
in this faith. dmapxx means more than first, =first of a kind, 
involving the rest in its character or destiny. So firstfruits were 
consecrated as a sign of the holiness of all the fruits: Israel was first- 
fruits of creatures, marking that all were holy (Jer. ii. 3), Christians 
in the same way (Rom. xi. 16 n.): see Hort on James i. 18. So here 
Christ’s resurrection involves the resurrection of all His kind, all that 
are in Him. tov kexoipynpévev, a true perfect, ‘those that have fallen 
asleep’ since the Gospel has been preached and accepted. See 
v. 18n. 

21. émedy ydp «.t.A. ydp introduces the justification of drapy7 
and what it implies. The argument is condensed, and here confined 
to the one point of analogy, the human mediation both of death and 
of resurrection from death. The analogy is worked out in Rom. 
v. 12 f. It involves the true humanity of Jesus and His full 
acceptance of its conditions. dv@pwros marks the general signi- 
ficance of the fact in each case, as done through the human nature, 
not merely by an individual man—‘ man’ not‘a man.’ There is no 
stress here laid on the cause of death, Adam’s sin (as Rom. l.c.): 
the fact is all that is needed for the argument. 

22. év ro Aban...dv tO xptorg, ‘in the Adam, in whom all are 
one by nature...in the Christ, in whom all are one by grace.’ It is 
this unity of nature which explains the effect in each case of the one 
man upon all. In 8S. Paul’s view men are not mere individuals; they 
have a common nature which binds all mankind together by real 
bonds: this is expressed as regards their merely natural condition, as 
a union in Adam, the ancestor of the human race from whom one 
life descends throughout all the ramifications of the race. For 
humanity redeemed by and in Christ, the unity consists in the 
common gift and possession of the new life, proceeding from the 
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risen Christ, and quickening all His members. This conception of 
an inner living union is fundamental to the whole argument, and 
indeed to all 8. Paul’s ethical and soteriological thought. mavres 
in each clause is limited by its context: (1)=all that are in Adam, 
(2)=all that are in Christ. {wotro.nOyoovrat: they die, because they 
still bear the Adam nature, but they will be quickened, by the 
presence in them of the life of the Christ: hence the future. 

- It should, perhaps, be said that while no doubt S. Paul held that 
Adam was a real person, and the sole progenitor of the human race, 
the essence of the argument depends not on that assumption, but on 
the natural unity of the human race; men are a natural kind, have a 
common nature. 

28. exacros 8 &y to I8lw tdypare: rdyua (only here in N.T.) 
apparently always elsewhere (LXX, Polyb., Jos. al.) =a company (mili- 
tary), band, class. It is commonly used of a division of the legion: 
- Josephus, of the whole body of Essenes as one corps: no other 
instance of its=simply ‘order’ is quoted, except 1 Clem. xli.1. Rfd 
tr.: ‘but each man in his proper place as one in an ordered host.’ 
But év rp i. +. properly means rather more than this, ‘in his own 
company, band or class.’ The difficulty is that no classes are men- 
tioned; we might suppose that Christ is one class, and Christians 
another: but, apart from other improbabilities, the phrase suggests 
classes among those who are still to rise. Lietzm. suggests that the 
three classes are (1) Christ, (2) Christians, (3) rd ré\os=the rest of 
mankind, Jews and unbelieving Gentiles, converted ‘in Hades’: but 
there is no other hint in the whole passage of this view of the last 
class: and it is inconceivable that S. Paul (if anyone else) could have 
used 7d réXos=oi Aowvwol, when its common eschatological sense is so 
obviously suggested. It is conceivable that the classes are the dead 
and the living at the parousia (v. 52; cf. 1 Thess. iv. 16). It is 
perhaps better to suppose that S. Paul is using the word, without 
strict reference to its ordinary meaning, as=‘each in his own ap- 
pointed place’: so app. Clem. R. xxxvii. 41. As each member has now 
his place and function in the Body, so, when the whole Body is 
quickened and raised, each will still have his place and function. 
As the Head has been raised, so each member will be raised in his 
due place and relation to the Head: i.e. rayua=the place in the Body, 
already assigned, and to be preserved in the resurrection. In this 
way we get a significant sense, which is difficult to get either from 
the military metaphor, or from the conception of mere orderly 
succession. Note the sparing use of verbs, and cf. Rom. v. 12 f. We 
must supply according to the sense: here fwomonOjoerat. 
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drapx7 Xp., ‘Christ as firstfruits,’ sc. éyiyeprac: not merely ‘ first,’ 
but as the earnest of all that are His. See on v. 20. 

trata of t. xp., 8c. {woronPjoovrar: érecra=after Him, next. 
ot tr. xp., they belong to the dwapxn. év Ty wapovela avrod, ‘at His 
coming.’ Cf. 1 Jn ii. 28; 1 Thess. ii, 19, iii. 23 al. Only in Mt. 
xxiv. of the Gospels, and1 Cor., 1 and 2 Thess., James, 2 Pet., 1 Jn. 

24. elra ro réXos, sc. yerhoerat: for 7d réAos cf. Mt. xxiv. 6, 14; 
Mk xiii. 7; Lk. xxi. 9; 1 Pet. ii. 7 only. Is there an interval before 
this e?ra? not if the resurrection is the abolition of death éorxaros 
(v. 26): 

Stay wrapadiSe, ‘whenever it shall be that He is ready to render’: 
the indef. érav marks the ignorance of the time: the pres. = to offer, 
to be ready to give. tiv Bacrclay, tr. ‘ His sovereignty,’ which began 
at the Ascension, Acts ii. 36; Phl. ii. 9. +@ 0e@ kal mwarpi, ‘to His 
Gop and Father.’ 

otav katapyyoy, ‘whenever He shall have brought to naught all....’ 
This, clearly, precedes in time the dravy rapad:d@ and is the point 
at which the Christ becomes ready to render His sovereignty, etc., 
when all lower rule, authority and power has been annulled. karap- 
yeto@ar, see i. 28 n. 

wacay dpxiv kal macav éfovelay kal Sivapiv: dpxy in this sense 
confined to 8. Paul (9) and Lk. xii. 11, xx. 20: in all cases but Rom. 
viii. 38 it is closely combined with éfovclac: only here in sing., ite. 
abstract rule—authority—power. dpx4 is any rule, magistracy, 
sovereignty as such: étovcla marks its authority: dvvams the mere 
abstract idea of power of any kind. The reference must include all 
kinds of ruling power in the world, whether human or superhuman ; 
but the context here suggests the limitation to hostile powers, as in 
Eph. ii. 2, vi. 12, Col. ii. 15(?), whose subjugation and abolition is 
part of the work of the ascended Lord, as sovereign, and began with 
His session on the Throne; cf. 1 Pet. iii. 22; Heb. ii. 5; Rom. 
viii. 38. The wider statement of the relation of the Lord to all 
powers is given in Col. ii. 10, Eph. i. 21 (Col. i. 16 refers rather to 
the eternal Son as the source of all authority). For 8. Paul’s con- 
ception of superhuman powers see li. 6 n. 

25. Se yp avrov BactAeverv, ‘for it must be that He exercise His 
sovereignty.’ The conception clearly is that the ascended Lord— 
‘at the right hand of Gop’—is now in possession of sovereign 
' power, which He is exercising in the Church with a view to bringing 
the whole of creation under His obedience. The reign of the Messiah 
is already a fact: but the authority is not undisputed, and till all that 
dispute it are deprived of power, He still has work to do. For 
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the reign of the Messiah cf. Col. i. 13 (see Lft’s note), Eph. v. 5, 
Rev. xi. 15 (?), 2 Pet. i. 11, and, without the word Bac., Eph. i. 21. 
The present tense (Sac:Aevecv) must be carefully marked. 

dxpt od 67, ‘until He shall have put’; dype ov is not strictly 
temporal here, but denotes the achieved aim of the exercise of 
sovereignty: so no dy; there is no uncertainty as to the achievement 
of the aim:. 6q the aor. represents the act as done once for all: the 
subjunctive is ‘ futuristic.’ Cf. M. pp. 185, 240, Blass, p. 219. It is 
the usual mood (except in past tenses) with dyp of in N.T.; cf. 
Lk xxi. 24; Rom. xi. 25; 1 Cor. xi. 26. ‘ 

mavTas Tos éXOpovs tro tovs mé5as atrot, Ps. cx. 1, gws av 06 
rods €xOpois gov twrorddtov tév wodav gov. This is perhaps the 
psalm most frequently quoted in N.T., and was evidently the locus 
classicus for the Messianic dignity of the ascended Lord ; and has the 
authority of the Lord Himself, Mk xii. 36 |Is. See reff. in R.V. ad 
loc. It is the Melchisedek psalm of which Heb. makes so much use. 
S. Paul, in adapting the words, reverses the meaning of the psalm, 
and makes the Messiah Himself bring about the subjection. He also 
adds mdvras, and naturally omits cov. The change in the last words 
of the verse is remarkable; perhaps assimilated in memory to 
Ps. viii. 7 quoted below. 

26. Yoxaros tyOpds xarapyeirat 6 Odvaros: the present tense, 

because the destruction of death has already begun with the Lord’s 
resurrection. N. the personification of death, as one of the ‘powers 
to be overcome. Weiss cft Isa. xxv. 8; 4 Esdr, viii. 55; Rev. vi. 
8 al. 
. 27. wdavta ydp vmérafey «.7.d.: the ydp justifies the inclusion of 
death in the destruction ; and throws emphasis on wdvra, Ps. viii. 7, 
ef. Eph. i. 22; Heb. ii. 6, and perh. Mt. xxviii. 18. S. Paul, like 
the author of the Hebrews, sees in ‘the Son of Man’ of the Psalmist 
the incarnate and risen Lord. Apparently he recognised in ‘the Son 
of Man’ a title of the Messiah. 

Stay 8& ely «.7.A,., but whenever He (sc. Christ) shall have said 
‘ All things have been subjected...... This dra» w. aor. subjunc- 
tive must range with érav xarapyijoy and dype ov 67; and gives the 
sublimely dramatic conception of the Son addressing the Father with 
the announcement that the work of His sovereignty is done. It is 
difficult to understand how the common translation ‘ when it says...’ 
referring to the passage of Scripture just quoted can have gained 
currency : it is inadmissible as a rendering of the Greek, it does not 
introduce a quotation of the psalm and is infinitely poorer in sense. 
The above rendering is given in R.V. mg.: so Heinrici after Hofmann 
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against most commentators. It follows that 67\ov sre etc. is paren- 
thetical, and dray 6¢ broray7 is resumptive. 

This 8rav ely corresponds not only in form but in sense to 
drav xarapyhoyn : vv. 25-27a describe the period between the present 
time and the resurrection of Christians, as the sovereignty of Christ 
in action : it explains the present delay before the resurrection and 7d 
réXos: all hostile powers must first be reduced to subjection: when 
death has been so reduced by the resurrection, then the King can say 
that the work of subjection is done; but when that is done, then He 
hands over the kingdom to His Gop and Father, and the Son also is 
subject to Gop. For this conception of the period between the 
Ascension and the Return cf. Acts iii. 20, 21. 

wayta vroréraxtat. This utterance of the ascended Lord 8. Paul 
conceives as marking the,end of His mediatorial reign; it expresses 
the completion of the work of the reigning Saviour, even as reréAeorat 
(Joh. xix. 30) expressed the completion of the work of the suffering 
Saviour, cf. Rev. xxi. 6 Téyovay (see Swete’s note on 7d drAga xal 
7d @, ‘applied to the Eternal Father’). «:* ‘ 

SyAov Sti K«.7.A., ‘of course excepting Him who subjected to him all 
things’ as the Psalm puts it: a parenthetic clause to prevent miscon- 
ception as to the relation of the King Messiah to the Father. There 
should be a comma only after wdvra. For dy\ov see M. M. s.v. . 

28. Srav 8 vroray;z, ‘ but when, I say, all things shall have been 
subjected to him,’ resumes the thought of éray etry after the 
parenthesis; and in a form which definitely marks the relation of 
the Son’s sovereignty to the Father. 

Tore kal aurds 6 vids «.t.A. The whole passage has been dealing 
with the state, function, and work of the Incarnate Son first in his 
humiliation, then in his glory. Throughout He has been engaged in 
doing the Father’s Will, the agent of redemption as of creation. 
When redemption’s work is done his own ‘subjection’ to the Father 
will be manifest, cf. Mt. xi. 27 || Lk. x. 22; Joh. viii. 49, x. 15 f., 
xiv. 28; Heb. x. 5; Phi. ii. 6-11. 6 vids without Oe0f (avrod) is 
unique in S. Paul. 

tva 7 6 Oeds mavra éy wmdow. As the whole work of redemption, 
as of creation, is the work of the Father in the Son (2 Cor. v. 18 f.; 
Col. i. 19, 20), so the final end and object of the whole is to bring all 
into complete submission to and reunion with Gop (cf. Rom. xi. 36; 
Eph. iv. 6; Phl. ii. 11, els 54a» Oeod rarpéds), so that the completion 
of the mediatorial work of the Son has for its aim and results the 
complete supremacy and indeed immanence of Gop in His whole 
creation. It is true that in accordance with the whole context 
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wdyTa év waiow must be limited to the sphere of redemption: but 
the thought of the sphere of redemption has been vastly extended in. 
vv. 24 and 25; the subjection there spoken of cannot be limited to a 
mere mechanical or forcible beating down of alien things, but must 
signify what can alone be described as a true submission in the case 
of personal powers; expressed more fully by the dmroxarad\\dcowy of. 
2 Cor. v. 18. On this line we see that the sphere of redemption 
becomes coextensive with the sphere of creation: and Rom. viii. 19 ff.. 
allows us to give, as within S. Paul’s thought, the widest possible 
extension to this sphere: cf. also viii. 6; Rom. xi. 36; Col. i. 16: 
Then mrdvra év waow expresses in the most absolute terms that 
creation will have found in Gop its complete fulfilment and its 
undivided, concrete and full life. Weiss cft Herod. iii. 157, wdavra 
nv év rots BaBud\wvlooe Zwrvpos: Appian, ii. p. 730 wdvra qv ev 
‘Pauy tore Tlourjios. It is no doubt because of this ultimate widest 
extension of view that the term 6 6eds is used here, not 6 Beds nal 
warip as in v. 24, 

On the ‘subordination’ of the Son see Macintosh, p. 71f. He 
regards Col. i. 16 as showing that S. Paul had put on one side the idea 
expressed here, ‘ which may have been a relic of Jewish belief as to 
the destiny of the Messiah.’ But is there no real difference between 
the progressive Messianic kingdom as here conceived, and the final 
consummated sovereignty of God? See Weiss, p. 359 (for the Jewish 
belief). 

29-34. It has been shown that the resurrection of Christians is 
involved in the resurrection of Christ, that it is a critical stage in the 
sovereign redemptive work of the Ascended Lord: and now S. Paul 
goes on to show briefly that it underlies and alone justifies Christian 
practice: its denial is the result of evil associations, and implies a 
complete failure to apprehend Gop. That isto say, he returns to the 
appeal to Christian experience: and shows how impossible it is for 
Christians to deny the resurrection. A good instance of prophetic 
wapaKxAnats. . 

29. éel, ‘otherwise’; if all this is not so, if there is no resurrec- 
tion, and no complete triumph of the Lord over corruption and 
death. rl wowjoovow: ‘ what will they do...’ : sc. when they realise 
the fact: the logical future,=how will it affect their conduct and 
character? of Barri{épevor trip Ttav vexpov, ‘they that are baptised. 
(or get themselves baptised —mid.) on behalf of the dead.’ The plain 
and necessary sense.of the words implies the existence of a practice of 
vicarious baptism at Corinth, presumably on behalf of believers who 
died before they were baptised. That such a practice existed later among 
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some heretics is certain (Marcionites, Chrys. ad loc., Cerinthians, 
Epiph. Haer. 287; and cf. Tertullian, de resurr. 48 ; adv. Marc. 5, 10, 
Heinr.). That it was not common at Corinth is perhaps implied by the 
use of the third person. Many attempts have been made to evade this 
conclusion (see Evans, and Rfd’s tr.), but all at the cost of violence 
to the language: the article with vexpdév and the simple reference in 
atray (ad fin. v.) alike prevent us taking the words to be merely = death, 
in relation to death: the order prevents construing imép r. v. with 
mwoijooucw ; and the obvious sense prevents giving any other meaning 
to vrép (e.g. in Expos. 1912, p. 165, M.M. qu. from a will of Epicteta 
200 B.c. Tot Kal karagKxevacapévou To hovcetov Urép TOD weTNAAAXSTOS HUdY 
viob, where trép=in memoriam: and for twép=mepl, cf. Milligan, 
2 Thess. ii. 1). In fact, all such evasions are wholly due to the 
unwillingness to admit such a practice, and still more such a refer- 
ence to it by S. Paul without condemnation. For an enumeration of 
alternatives, see Plummer, Heinrici, Meyer, ad loc. Goudge, in 
defending the naturalness of the custom, seems to overlook the fact 
that the dead in question had not been baptised. It is to be observed, 
however, that S. Paul expresses no view as to the propriety of the 
custom: to do so would have taken him away from his present 
purpose. He is using an argumentum ad hominem, cf. Kennedy, 
p. 253. . 

el ddws «.7.A., ‘if it isa general principle that dead men do not 
rise’: n. that the thought is still of ‘the resurrection of the body’ 
which 8S. Paul has predicated only of those who are in Christ. So 
this clause = ‘if the principle of no resurrection of the body is to 
apply to Christians’ the whole point of being baptised for the dead, 
i.e. to secure their union with Christ, is gone. There is no object in 
being baptised for them, as for the dead union with Christ has this 
effect alone. 

30. +f kal tpets «.7.X., cf. iv. 9-f.; the whole character of the 
apostles’ lives of daring and danger depended upon their estimate of 
the Gospel, and therefore on their assurance of the resurrection. 
This is not to say that no other motives could inspire self-denial : 
nor that the motives of the apostles were ultimately self-regarding 
(cf. Rom. ix. 3): it is simply an appeal to the obvious fact that the 
interests of the Gospel, and the view of life determined by the belief 
in the resurrection, dominated the whole apostles’ conduct and 
attitude to the world : if they were wrong in this fundamental, their 
conduct was without any sense. Cf. also 2 Cor. iv. 11 f., v. 13. 

31. Kad’ pépay ao0vijoKe, cf. 2 Cor. vi. 9, ‘my daily life is a 
daily dying,’ see M., p. 114. vy tiv tperépay «., ‘yea, by your 
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boasting’ of me, cf. 2 Cor. i. 14, v. 12. 8. Paul’s labours and 
sufferings were to the Corinthians a subject of boasting; and he 
justifies what might seem an exaggerated statement by this appeal to 
their known appreciation. wv éxw, ‘which I have’ as a cherished 
possession. éy Xp. I. 7. «. 7., but only ‘in’ as the servant of, and 
living the life of ‘ Christ Jesus our Lord.’ But if Christ was not 
risen, this would be all mere delusion, cf. i. 31, iii. 21. 

82. el xatd dv@pwrov = as a mere man, without the inspiration 
and indwelling of Christ, cf. 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11: it was the life of 
Christ in him which gave these sufferings their true character. 

€npropdxynoa év "Edéow. This cannot be meant literally: because 
it could hardly have been omitted in 2 Cor. xi. 23-29, or in Acts: 
further, if he had been condemned ad bestias at Ephesus, he would 
thereby have lost his status of Roman citizen: a R. citizen could 
be so condemned for rebellion, but at the loss of his status: so 
Ignatius, Rom. v. 1 dwd Zuplas péxpe ‘Pduns Onpropaxd dia vyijs Kat 
Gardoons.... Wetst. qu. Appian, B.C. 763 (Pompey) ofos Opies 
paxducda. Weiss finds the metaphorical meaning so difficult that he 
suggests tr. ‘if I had fought with beasts...” and so met my death, im- 
plying that there was an occasion when he was in imminent danger 
of such an end. 

év "Edéow : ‘ this phrase gives the impression that the writer was 
not in Ephesus at the time: if so this chapter can hardly have 
belonged to the (second) letter written from Ephesus,’ Weiss. But 
the adverb almost necessitates some definition of place or time: and 
after all it is not unusual in letters, when describing an incident in 
the place from which the letter is written, to name the place, even 
superfluously : ‘I have suffered much in London’ would be a quite 
natural expression, in a letter written from London. 

+l po. Td ddedos; it is absurd to represent this as an admission of 
merely self-interested motives. There was, in any case, no use 
in living as he did, if his fundamental view of life was all wrong. 

el v. ovk éy., involving, as it has been shown to do, that Christ has 
not risen. , 

ddyopev kal miwpev, aipioy yip drolvijoxopev. Isa. xxii. 13: the 
words are taken, without much regard to the original context, as 
expressing the attitude of men, who have no future to look forward to, 
and immerse themselves in present pleasures. They represent the 
natural reaction in men who have lost a hope of surpassing grandeur, 
lifting their lives to new levels: with its loss they fall back upon the 
old life in the flesh, to make the most of it. For 8. Paul, the whole 
higher life depends upon union with Christ: if that is a vain 
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thought, nothing remains but life ‘in the flesh’: the common 
thought of the persistence of the soul after death in Hades, without 
the resurrection and restoration to the presence of Gon, has no moral 
value. Cf, ‘the dead praise not the Lord, neither any that go down 
into silence,’ Ps. cxv. 17 (R.V.). 

33. pr mwAavaode, ‘be no longer led astray’: this points to the 
influence of their heathen memories and associations as the cause of 
this error. 0epovowy «.7.A.: the words occur in Menander’s Thais: 
but probably they are a current form of proverb: Rfd tr. ‘many a 
fine nature is ruined by evil companionship.’ Evil company under- 
mines good character. He implies that this denial of the resurrection 
has already lowered the moral tone of its advocates. 

34. éxvipare Sixalws kal py dapaprdvere: exv. cf. dvavigw 2 Tim. 
ii. 26. In LXX of recovering from drunkenness, Gen. ix. 24; Joeli. 5: 
Plut. Demosth. 20. The aor. marks the one definite act of return, 
‘get back into a sober mind.’ Skalws=‘as is your bounden duty,’ in 
its ordinary, untechnical sense: cf. Lk. xxiii. 41; Eph. vi. 1; Phi. 
_ i. 7, iv. 8: no Christian ought to allow himself in such aberration of 
mind. pr dp. the pres.=‘cease from sinning’ as you are doing, in 
denying the best you know under the influence of evil suggestion. 

dyveclay yap Geob rivés Zxovorv: the slight emphasis on rivés, by 
position, shows that there are definite persons, whom the apostle 
knows but does not wish to name, cf. v. 12. dyveolav...tyxouew, 
a kind of oxymoron, they possess—not knowledge but—ignorance of 
Gop. This seems to suggest that among the excursions of the ‘ higher’ 
gnosis at Corinth, came this explaining away of the resurrection: 
8. Paul designates it by its sharpest antithesis—not knowledge but 
ignorance is their vaunted possession: for dyvwoia cf. 1 Pet. ii. 15 
(with ddpdvwv av.): and n. Wisd. xiii. 1 pdracoe mdvres dvOpwrror 
gvoe, ols raphy Oeod ayrwaola, cf. Rom. i. 19-22, n. Kennedy, p. 165 f. 

arpos éytpomjy tpiv Aado, ‘to say this is to reprove you, and you 
deserve reproof’ Rfd. Not only are the particular persons guilty: 
the community is guilty, in its disproportionate estimate of ‘know- 
ledge,’ and its failure to keep the central truths in their due place. 
The tone echoes that of the early chapters. For wpos évr. see vi. 5. 

35-58. S. Paul passes from the argument against the denial of the 
resurrection, to meet the difficulties which the doctrine itself raised. 
The main difficulty was the nature of the resurrection body. Here again 
it is obvious that the whole question turned on the meaning of the 
assertion of a ‘ bodily resurrection.’ In dealing with this difficulty, 
his fundamental position is that man is capable of a double life, 
a natural life and a spiritual life: the natural life is his by his human 
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nature, his connexion with the natural humanity of Adam: the 
spiritual life is his by the grace of Gop, and his connexion with the 
spiritual life of the risen humanity of the ascended Lord. In the 
second place, he assumes the position that the individual life can 
only be manifested through a body. But he completely dissociates 
the terms ‘body’ and ‘flesh.’ Flesh is merely the material of which 
the natural life organises for itself a means of self-expression, in 
the present earthly sphere: it is therefore necessarily itself of the 
earth, and it passes away as all this corruptible world passes away: 
but while in this sphere, this fleshly vehicle is its body. Equally, 
the spiritual life must have that by which it can express itself 
in the spiritual sphere; and this vehicle of self-expression is fitly 
called its ‘body’: but this body is itself wholly spiritual, com- 
pletely adapted for the spiritual operations required in the spiritual 
sphere. The antithesis thus insisted upon is not exactly the same as 
our common antithesis between the material and the spiritual. For 
‘flesh,’ in S. Paul’s use, includes many operations of the natural life, 
which we should not call ‘material’: the mind and thinkings of . 
the natural man are ‘fleshly.’ The antithesis is really between the 
natural and the spiritual, the man simply as such, and the man as 
under the influence of the Spirit. The type of the natural man is 
‘Adam,’ as before: the type of the spiritual man is the risen and 
ascended Lord, as He in whom human nature has reached its complete 
development through its abiding and living union with Gop. 

It should be observed that in this passage the antithesis is put at its 
sharpest, in order definitely to bring out the meaning of the resurrection 
body. So the influence of the ascended Lord in spiritualising the 
human life, the lives of men, is regarded solely as at its full operation 
in the resurrection. In 2 Cor. iv. 16—v. 5 we seem to have hints of a 
beginning of this process, in its effect upon the whole man, even in 
the present life. Cf. also supra vi. 15n. But the special object of 
the present passage does not require that point of view to be taken 
into consideration. Cf. Kennedy, p. 181 f. and 184f. n., Phil. iii. 21. 

It will be useful to begin with a paraphrase of the whole section. 
The question is now examined on its own merits: what is the 
meaning of a resurrection of the dead? It involves in some sense a 
bodily resurrection, but what kind of body is it which the dead have 
at their rising ? . 

A little thought will show you that ‘body’ is a relative term. 
Take the simplest case where you can watch the reappearance of life : 
in sowing seeds there is no quickening of the seed except by the 
breaking up of its ‘body’: the life passes into its new sphere through 
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a kind of death: and its new life uses, not the mere body which was 
sown, but a new body, appropriate to its kind; each seed, as its new 
life springs out of the old, gains, by Gop’s provision, a new and 
appropriate body. Again, each kind of life, or life in each of its 
manifestations, has its own special ‘flesh’ which it organises into its 
appropriate body: men, beasts, birds, fishes, each organise their own 
‘flesh,’ and have their own body. Again there are bodies suitable for 
the life which is above the heavens, and bodies suitable for the life 
which is on earth: but the ‘seeming,’ the self-expression, of these 
bodies is different, according to the sphere in which the life, which 
they subserve, has to operate: just as there are differences of ‘ seeming,’ 
of self-expression, in sun, moon, and stars. 

From these considerations and analogies we can get an idea of the 
manner of the resurrection of the dead. There is a sowing of life and 
a raising of life: the sowing is in the sphere of the present, mortal 
and transitory, qualified by the tendency to corruption, imperfection 
of all kinds, weakness in operation: there is a raising in the new 
sphere of the spiritual, qualified by incorruptibility, glorious perfection, 
and full powers: in a word there is a sowing of a body which is the 
vehicle of and expresses a merely natural principle of life; there is a 
raising of a body which expresses adequately the spiritual principle of 
life. For it must be recognised, that all life needs an organism by 
which to express itself, natural life a natural organism, spiritual 
life a spiritual. And this is the meaning of scripture when it describes 
the ‘first Adam,’ the natural man, in whom the natural life alone 
was, a8 made into a ‘living soul’: the last Adam on the other hand has 
been made into a quickening spirit, a spirit which can give life, which 
begins in the one sphere and persists into the next. 

But the order of development must be observed. The first deter- 
mination of human nature in the first human being was of earth, 
formed of dust: the second determination of human nature in the 
second human being is from heaven (spiritual). And the character of 
the two reappears in those who are derived from them: as was he 
who was made of dust, so are all who are made of dust: as is He 
whose sphere is heaven, so are all whose sphere is heaven. And, 
further, as we all have been fashioned out of dust, and stamped with 
the image of him who was fashioned out of dust, so we shall be 
fashioned like and be stamped with the image of Him whose sphere 
is in heaven. 

What I mean, brethren, is this: flesh and blood are the mortal 
constituents of our nature, formed of dust; they are no permanent 
part of our lives, though the natural organism of our natural life; they 
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can get therefore no part in that Kingdom of Gop, which is the sphere 
of the spiritual: any more than corruption itself can have a part in 
incorruptibility. If you ask me, how this is to come about, I can 
only answer by telling you a secret of Gop which has been revealed to 
me: when the end comes, when the Lord returns, living and dead alike 
will undergo a change: it will be sudden, instantaneous, at the sound 
of the last trumpet: for the trumpet will sound, and the dead will be 
raised in a body which is not liable to corruption, and we that are 
still living will be changed to a like body. For there is a necessity 
imposed by Gop, a divine law, that the corruptible nature in which 
we now are must be clothed with incorruptibility, and the mortal 
nature which is now ours must be clothed with immortality (if it is to 
enter into the new life of the spirit). But when that is done, and 
not till then, will the final triumph over death, of which scripture 
speaks, be achieved. Death has long been victorious: Death has 
shaken its spear over all: but in what does that power consist? There 
is but one answer; sin is the one effective weapon of death; and the 
power of that weapon has been the law: but Christ has superseded 
law and died for our sins: and thanks be to Gop, in His risen 
Sovereignty as in His redeeming manhood the victory over sin and 
death is offered to us by Gop. 

It follows, my beloved brethren, that you must prove yourselves 
firmly established in the faith: let nothing shake your position: 
continue to abound in the work of your Lord always; for you have 
the complete assurance that all your labour done in union with the 
Lord shall take effect. 

85. GAAa épet ris, not one of the trwés of v. 34, but a brother 
who is genuinely puzzled by the strangeness and difficulty of the con- 
ception. The question is then put: by what means are the dead 
raised with bodies? what is the nature of their bodies? The latter 
question is dealt with first. The former is treated only implicitly, in 
the assertion in vv. 44 following, of the community of nature between 
Christians and the Lord. 

86. ddpwv, ‘thoughtless,’ the questioner has not thought out the 
conditions of the problem: cf. Lk. xi. 40, xii. 20; Eph. v.17. - 

ov 8 omelpeas, «.r.A., the appeal is to the observed processes of 
natural life: the life in the seed sown is not quickened till the body 
which it has when sown dies off and the life itself is quickened by 
the new element in which it finds itself: then with this quickening 
it is given by Gop a new body, we should say, it assimilates the fresh 
material necessary for its new growth. N. the life in this case too 
persists through what is described as the death of its first body. The 
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analogy is close, as the difficulty to be explained was just that 
assumption of a new body by the persisting life. 

37. -yupvov kéxkoy, ‘ bare grain,’ the grain without any vestige of its 
new body which is to be. Cf. 2 Cor. v. 3. et rigor, cf. xiv. 10=‘as 
it may happen.’ 

38. 6 St Beds SSwory airq capa. What we describe as the 
operation of nature, 8. Paul thinks of as the gift of Gon. 

kal éxdorp tov omreppdtov tov copa, ‘and to each kind of the 
seeds a body peculiar to its kind.’ Here the analogy is intended to 
include a parallel to the new kind of body, which the life in the 
new sphere requires. Even natural seeds with their different qualities 
and capacities require and receive different bodies. This thought is 
developed in the next verses. 

89. ov waca capt 7 airy odpt: he leaves the vegetable creation, 
and draws on the animal world for a further illustration: the animal 
life has its body of flesh; but the flesh which is so organised differs in 
man, and beast, and bird and fish. There are differences then even 
in these transitory expressions of natural life; why should a difference 
between them and an expression of the spiritual life surprise us ? 
S. Paul may be thinking merely of the obvious differences between 
the kinds he enumerates; or perhaps of the deeper differences in 
organic structure and even in mental development: as odpé includes 
for him, besides the material structure, the mental operations of 
man. 

40. Kal odpara trouvpdvia, kal copara émlyea, ‘and there are 
bodies (fit for life) above heaven and bodies (fit for life) on earth.’ 
Bearing in mind that odSua never is used in the sense in which we 
speak of a stone as a body, a mere mass of matter, but always of a 
living organism, whatever be the material which the particular living 
principle organises for itself, it is clear that here is a new step: we 
pass from the picture of life in the earthly sphere and its corresponding 
body, to life in what is described as éroupdviov. The bare juxtaposition 
of the two clauses is in fact a comparison=‘as there are living 
organisms fit for life on earth, so etc.’ The interpretation of ézov- 
pdvia is, however, disputed: (a) it is taken to mean the ‘heavenly 
bodies ’ of sun, moon and stars; and this is supported by v. 41. In 
this case, we must conclude that S. Paul regards these as living beings 
with their various appropriate organisms, a view which was current 
in his time: Lietzm. qu. Philo de gig. 8, p. 263 kal yap odro (ol 
dorépes) uxal Brae de’ SAwv axnparol re xal Geta, and elsewhere. In 
this case this would be just another instance of the variety of the 
self-expression of life. (b) Against the above interpretation, it is to 
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be observed that neither in 8. Paul nor in any other writer of the 
N.T., nor in LXX, is érovpdvios used in thissense. It always describes 
persons as belonging to the heavenly sphere, the sphere of spiritual 
beings and activities. And it is used in this sense quite clearly below 
vv. 48, 49. See Robinson Eph. pp. 20-22. Is there any reason why 
this sense should not be given here? If we adopt it, then own. 
éxoupdvia=cwpaTra mvevuatid; but the former phrase is used, 
because at this point S. Paul is insisting, not on the kind of life which 
has its organism, but on the difference in the organisms necessitated 
by the difference in the spheres of their activity: also perhaps because 
he is not here referring explicitly to the resurrection organism, but 
to organisms already existing in the heavenly sphere; presumably 
angels. The declaration that there are these different bodies fit for 
the spiritual sphere, comes in quite aptly here, after the enumeration 
of differences among earthly bodies. And, again, the ddAd clause, 
which follows, is needed to enforce the warning that these different 
bodies in their different spheres will manifest themselves in different 
ways (see below on dééa). If the former interpretation is taken the 
a\Ad clause is little more than a repetition of the thought of v. 39, 
and the addd itself requires justification. The only difficulty in the 
way of this interpretation, is the reference to sun, moon, and stars in 
v. 41: but that difficulty is diminished or indeed removed, by the 
consideration that S. Paul does not ever call these bodies éroupdyia, and 
probably therefore would not have thought that there could be any 
confusion. In fact the confusion is wholly due to our phrase 
‘heavenly bodies’ which in neither of its words agrees with S. Paul’s 
use of those words. With the second interpretation, v. 41 simply 
gives a fresh and beautiful illustration of the differences. 

édAd érépa piv 7 7. é. Sofa. The fundamental scriptural meaning 
of 56a (=‘seeming’) is manifestation, whether of being, character, 
or merely presence. The Shekinah manifested the presence of Gop: 
His character was manifested by His actions and dealings with Israel, 
in His power, righteousness, long-suffering: so S. Paul describes the 
act of Gop in raising Christ as » 66 rod warpés (Rom. vi. 4): itis 
used of the final manifestation both of Gop and man (Rom. viii. 18): 
Christ in men is the hope of the full manifestation of their true 
character, Col. i. 27: certain brethren are called 56a Xpiorod, a mani- 
festation of Christ, by their actions and services exhibiting Christ's 
living in them, 2 Cor. ix. 23. 

Here, then, the point is that the organism of the life has its special 
way of manifesting itself according to the sphere in which it acts: the 
manifestation of earthly organisms will be by physical means even 
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when the life they manifest is more than physical: the manifestation 
of heavenly organisms will be by heavenly, i.e. spiritual ways, fully 
adapted to the spiritual character of the life in those organisms. The 
advance in thought here is from that of the organism as simply 
embodying the life, to that of the organism expressing the life to other 
like beings. Neither ‘excelling’ nor ‘splendour’ (Rfd) expresses the 
meaning. We must keep the word ‘ glory’ and recognise its technical 
sense. 

On dé6éa, cf. Buchanan H.D.B. 1. p. 188; Kennedy, p. 191. 

41. GAn Sdfa «.7.A. It is tempting to see a good linguistic 
instinct in the use of d\A7 here (different, various in the same class) 
and érépa above (different in class): but in view of the incorrect uses 
of &repos in N.T. this cannot be pressed; see Blass, p. 179, M. p. 79. 
If the interpretation of v. 40 given above is correct, this verse is 
another analogy or illustration for different forms of manifestation 
of different bodies: though all the bodies here belong to our earthly 
sphere. The question of difference between the living beings within 
the heavenly sphere is not referred to here. Stadépe, simply ‘ differs.’ 

42. otrws kal } dvdoracis tov vecpov. The ows includes the 
whole argument from analogies in 36-41; these analogies prove 
nothing: but they remove difficulties of conceiving the manner of 
the resurrection and the resurrection life, by appeal to the large 
differences in our own experience, and the differences between the 
heavenly and the earthly sphere. With these difficulties thus dealt 
with, we pass to consider more directly-the nature of the resur- 
rection. . 

orre(perat év b00pq k.r.A. No subject is expressed, and it is best to 
preserve this point by tr. ‘there is a sowing....? At the same time we 
must ask what is sown? The analogy of the seed, which is clearly 
referred to here, shows that the subject to be supplied is life, or a 
principle of life: and the sowing refers to the placing of a principle of 
life, first natural, then spiritual, in the conditions of the transitory, 
corruptible, mortal sphere, cf. v. 45. There is no reference to the 
burial in the earth. @0o0pa, driula, doOéveca, all include moral con- 
ditions, not merely physical; just as sdp¢ covers both: and then these 
terms might be summed up by év capxi. The whole series of anti- 
theses describes the present life in contrast to the future, as the 
process in which the principle of life, sown by Gop, gradually sheds 
as it were the conditions of weakness and corruption, till in the 
final stage it comes to be raised into the spiritual conditions for 
which it is destined. The qualification for this raising is given by 
the beginning of the spiritual life even within this process through 
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the grace of Gop in Christ. The thought is developed and made 
explicit, with other metaphors, in 2 Cor. iv. 16 ff., which should be 
compared throughout. The persistence of the consciousness of per- 
sonal identity, clearly assumed by S. Paul, is involved in this thought. 
év dOopqa. Cf. Rom. viii. 21; Gal. vi. 8; Col. ii. 22: there is an 
analogy and even a connexion between the physical and the moral 
corruptibility of mere human nature. év dpOapotg. Cf. Rom. ii. 7; 
Eph. vi. 24; 2 Tim. i. 10; the character of the spiritual not liable to 
disintegration and corruption. év druplg...év S6€y. Cf. iv. 10 for the 
antithesis. The ‘dishonour’ covers all the mean and poor and paltry 
and disgraceful circumstances of human life regarded in itself, apart 
from the dignity which it gains from consecration to Gop’s service. 
Sofa is here again the manifestation of its true character, when 
wholly expressive of its relation to Gop. 

48. év dodevelq...dv Suvdpe. This pair brings out the tragedy of 
man’s incapacity to do what he would, due both to physical and moral 
conditions. The reconciliation of the antithesis is given in 2 Cor. 
xii. 9, xiii. 4; Rom. viii. 26; cf. Heb. v. 2. 

44. omelpera. copa Wuyudy «.7.A. This phrase most nearly 
suggests burial: but wrongly. Throughout this passage cHua=the 
living organism. The body laid in the grave is not, in S. Paul’s sense, 
any longer a body at all; it has become flesh, in rapid dissolution. 
Hence the phrase=there is a sowing of life (a principle of life) as 
a merely natural organism; that is the beginning: the end is a raising 
of the same life as a spiritual organism. There has been meanwhile 
a process of transformation going on: see above on v. 42. 

eb tor copa Wp. tor kal mveypariuov. If there is an organism 
for the natural life, there is, no less, an organism for the spiritual 
life. This sentence introduces the justification of the strange phrase 
capa mvevuarixéy,’and gives the key to the whole of S. Paul’s thought 
on this subject. He conceives of individual life as necessarily imply- 
ing an organism for its own self-expression and development, and for 
entering into relation with others. The kind of organism depends 
upon the kind of life. capa mvevparuxdy is the same as oc. érov- 
pdviov, the organism being defined in the one case by the life in it, in 
the other by its sphere of operation. 

45. ovrws kal yéypartat=Gen. ii. 7: except that mpdros and 
"Addu are inserted. The insertion of rpdros of course introduces into 
the text an idea which is not there, i.e. of a second man to come. 

éyévero...els uxi]v foray gives an instance, attested by Scripture, 
of the general law omelperar aupa yuxixdy. & mparos d. "A8dp marks 
this as the beginning, and typical of the way of human life: all men 
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first become living souls, are sown in a natural body. éyévero...els. 
St Paul uses this periphrasis for the noun only in qu. LXX (here and 
Rom, xi. 9). See M. p. 71;=‘ became a living soul,’ clearly here in 
the sense of the merely natural life of man (not ‘animal’): from 
that could be derived only the yuxixov cua. 

6 tryxaros “Addy. This clause is added as supplementing the 
account of human nature given in Gen. ii. 7 and justifying the phrase 
g. mvevsarixéy. This unique phrase is chosen here to mark the 
parallelism between the relation of the Son of Man to the race and 
the relation of Adam to the race: cf. v. 21; Rom. v. 12f.: as in 
Adam men get their beginning, so in Christ they reach their end. 
Here 8. Paul comes nearest to a reference to the title ‘Son of Man.’ 
It definitely refers to the Lord in His human nature, through which, 
when He was glorified, He communicated life to those that are His; 
but as in Him that nature is wholly spiritualised, from Him men 
derive the mwvevyarixdy ocGpa. 

els mvevpa {woroodv.  Zwororety always implies divine action, 
cf. Rom. iv. 17, viii. 11; 2 Cor. iii. 6; 1 Pet. iii. 18; and negatively 
Gal. iii. 21. In Jn v. 21 it is attributed to the Father, and to the 
Son, vi. 63 to the Spirit (rd mveiud eorw 7d Swomrooby, cf, 2 Cor. l.c.). 
Consequently here wvevpa must refer to the divinity (cf. Rom. i. 3): 
the last Adam, the culmination of human-nature, became divine 
spirit with its proper function of quickening to life, ‘a Being above 
nature, who had life and was capable of giving it’ (Fairbairn ap. 
Macintosh, p. 61). The aor. éyévero, to be supplied, refers to the 
Incarnation. Soin v. 47. Not 76d mvedua: there is no confusion with 
the Holy Spirit (see Macintosh, p. 59), any more than in Jn iv. 24: 
it is the divine nature which is here meant. But observe, the - 
parallelism with Adam shows that 8. Paul has in mind the human 
life of Jesus, as that through which He passed to His supreme place 
in relation to men, by not falling as Adam but triumphing in His 
sinless life and redeeming death. See Add. Note, p. 277. 

46. GAN ov mpeTov TO mvevypatikey k.7.A. This cannot be an 
absolutely general statement, because obviously the spiritual, as the 
divine, does precede the natural: nor again can it refer to the first 
and last man, because that would require the masc. Taking the 
whole context, which is dealing with the idea of céua (cf. below 
vv. 49, 52 f.), we should probably supply oGua here: it is then a general 
law of the development of human life, which begins in the way of 
mere nature, and afterwards receives its spiritual, i.e. divine, crowning. 
What misconception is the remark meant to meet (4\\d)? Perhaps 
it points to some exaggerated view of the spiritual character of 
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Christians as already complete while they are in the present world, as 
though it had done away already with the corruptible in them, so 
obviating the necessity of struggle and making the acts of the flesh 
morally indifferent. It is possible even that the rwés of v. 12 denied 
the resurrection as unnecessary on the ground that the spiritual 
change had already taken place. There have been already hints of 
this tendency: and it might have been encouraged by this teaching 
as to the cdua mvevuarixdy, if it had not here been guarded by the 
definite explanation that the human nature derived from Adam is 
still ours; its full transformation is still a matter of the future. 
Perhaps also for this reason in v. 48 he uses the term émrovpdmos 
rather than mwvevyarixés: our body is still Yuxyexdy, though we have 
the spirit: we shall have that ‘ heavenly’ body when the discipline of 
probation is finished. Weiss’s suggestion that this verse hag been 
displaced and. should precede v. 45 is attractive, and the dislocation 
might be explained by the fact that 44 and 46 both end with wveupart- 
xév. But d&dd\d can without difficulty refer back over v. 45 to v. 44. 
And the substitution in v. 47 of devrepos for foxaros rather suggests 
that this v. 46 with its rpdrov and érecra has intervened. 

. 47. 46 mpwros dvOpwros x.7.A. expands v. 46: ‘ first’ and ‘second’ 
pick up the &rera. &€ ovpavov )( é« ys; no adj. corresponding to 
xoixés. This phrase can hardly refer to anything but the Incarnation, 
and supports the interpretation given on v. 45. 

48. olos 6 xoixds, Tovovror kal of xoikol, i.e. liable to corruption, 
weakness, sin, not freed from the common nature and its infirmities 
till parted from it by death. This seems to support the suggestion in 
v.46 n.: it is not merely that Adam’s descendants are formed of dust, 
- but that being formed of dust and as long as they have that nature 
they share his liabilities. Cf. Gen. ii. 7 xoiv dxd yijs. 

olos 6 érovpdvios. ‘ He that is now in the heaven from which He 
came.’ ‘Tovovror kal of éroupdyiot, not simply the spiritual, but the 
spiritual who have undergone the last transformation, and are denizens 
of the heaven in which their Lord and life is: they share the freedom 
and the purity of His glorified humanity, and, as ane next verse 
explains, in a body like His. 

49. Kal xadds éopicapev, ‘and as we did put on the likeness, 
etc.’: dopéw is used specially of wearing garments (only so in N.T., 
Mt. xi.8; Jn xix. 5; Rom. xiii. 4; cf. Sir. xi. 5, xl. 4): cf. papos, a robe, 
Lev. vi. 11, xi. 23 (versions Al. ap. Orig. Hex. Field); Rid N. Phryn. 
p. 22. The image is the same as that of évdver@a: in v. 53, cf. Rev. 
xiii. 14; 2Cor. v. 3al. The aor., as commonly with verbs describing 
a state, is inceptive—‘ began to wear, put on’ =éveducdueda.. - 
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tyyv elxdva Tov xoiKou expresses exactly olos 4 yotkéds etc. ‘The 
likeness of the man of dust’ refers to the body of flesh, the natural 
body, which was the clothing of his life. 

hoptrwpev (hopéropev) ryv elxdva tov érovpaviov. The large 
majority of texts and Fathers support the subj.: B with a few 
cursives, and Arm. and Aeth. verss., Cyril, Theodoret the indicative : 
cf. W. H. App. § 404. In fact it is a case where MS. evidence is less 
important than usual, and internal evidence more important. If the 
subj. is read, it is an exhortation to progressive appropriation of the 
likeness of Christ in the present life; we may compare 2 Cor. iii. 18; 
Col. iii. 10. Rom. viii. 29 is ambiguous, but prob. has the same 
reference; see note. If the future is read, it refers to the clothing 
with a spiritual body of the same kind as Christ took at His resur- 
rection, cf. Phil. iii. 21; 2 Cor. v. 2ff. Thus either meaning is 
thoroughly Pauline. But the context is decisive for the second. The 
whole argument is directed to the assertion of ‘a spiritual or heavenly 
body’ to be assumed at the resurrection. The term 6 érovpdvios itself 
is definitely used here of Christ as possessing such a body: and the 
parallel in the first clause requires this meaning, cf. Field ad loc. 
Chrys. takes the first, Theodoret the second: but Chrys.’s explanation 
shows the inadequacy of his interpretation. 

The whole passage is an excellent instance of St Paul’s habit of 
concentrating on the point at issue. Taken strictly, some of the 
language would seem to draw a too hard and fast line between the 
Christian life in the present and in the hereafter, a separation incon- 
sistent with his general teaching. But here he is concerned not with 
the whole character of that life, but with the special conditions of its 
manifestation under the contrasted circumstances of ‘earth’ and 
‘heaven’: and these conditions are entirely different. Perhaps the 
most remarkable instance of this abstraction is the absence of any 
reference to Gen. i. 27. On the idea cf. 1 Jn iii. 2. 

50-54. He explains his meaning to be that the corruptible element 
in man clearly cannot enter the sphere of incorruptible being and 
action: there must be a change if the human life is to be adapted to 
the new conditions: and that change will take place for all believers 
at the coming of Christ, whether they are then dead or living. That 
will be the final victory over death, the last enemy. 

50. capt kal afya = human nature under present conditions, of the 
embodiment of the human life to fit its earthy sphere, cf. Heb. ii. 14 
(a remarkable inverse parallel): in Mt. xvi. 17 and Gal. i. 16=any 
mere man; Eph. vi. 12=men in contrast with ra mvevparixa rijs 
wovnplas éy rots émovpavias, essentially the same contrast as here. 
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See Robinson on Eph. l.c. qu. Enoch xv. 4, the offspring of angels 
who sinned with the daughters of man is described as ‘flesh and 
blood’ in contrast with ‘living spirits.’ The phrase here includes 
both the moral and physical elements of man’s nature, but the sense 
of physical is predominant as most obviously representing corrupti- 
bility in death. Probably S. Paul has in mind here a materialistic 
view of the resurrection which had given occasion to the denial with 
which he had been dealing throughout, probably the common Jewish 
view (Weiss). 

BacAclay Oeov, clearly here used in the final sense, of the completed 
and triumphant sovereignty of Gop to be established at the coming 
of the Lord: so vi. 9, 10; Gal. v. 21; Mt. xxv. 34. «Anpovopyoat, 
‘obtain a place or part in,’ aor.. 

od Sivarat, ‘cannet,’ by the mere fact of their corruptible and its 
incorruptible nature. Cf. 1 Pet. i. 3, 4, 5. 

ov8e 7} h0opa tiv ddGapolav KAnpovopet, ‘any more than corruption 
has any part in incorruption’: the two ideas are mutually exclusive. 

51. (Sov «.r.X., an answer to the natural question, ‘What then 
happens?’ pvoryptov=a secret of Gop’s purpose revealed to S. Paul: 
cf. Rom. xi. 25n. Thisis another instance of rpogyrela. mwavresk.t.X., 
‘all of us (Christians) will not fall asleep, but all will be changed.’ 
Even here S. Paul’s thought is clearly limited to ol roo Xpiorod. 

52. eévdrépw...cddmyy. Note the force of the three unconnected 

clauses, of increasing length, with the ringing climax of oddmcyyt. 
- &y drépo, of time, Aristot., Isa. iv. 8 (Symm.). Nigeli, p. 41, 
includes this phrase, with éxvjgew, dpOapréds and d¢apola, among 
the words which belong definitely to the higher literary xow7. Hence 
the style is naturally heightened. . 

év pir 6.: per) a poet. word, ‘from Homer downwards’ ; 
‘the twinkling of an eye,’ cf. firal dorepwy Soph. El. 106 (L. 
and §8.). 

év Ty éoyxdry odAmyys, cf. Mt. xxiv. 31; 1 Thess. iv. 16; Joel ii. 1; 
also cf. Ex. xix. 16; Isa. xxviii. 13; Zech. ix. 4 (Milligan) ; for 
Rabbinic cf. Wetst. ad@apror, sc. in their incorruptible bodies. 

53. Set ydp: it is a necessity of the new order into which the risen 
enter: a pmaaeed already prepared for by the gift of the Spirit 
(2 Cor. v. 5). 

73 0aprov rotro évbicacbar dd0apolay: a strange phrase : but 
language is already becoming inadequate to the thought. ré 0. r. 
perh. best taken as an instance of the use of the neut. adj. for the 
abstract substantive=this corruptibility of ours, we with our cor- 
ruptible nature, corruptible as we are. For the metaphor évSicac0ar 
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cf. 2 Cor. v. 4 where there is something of the same difficulty 
occasioned by the double compound, érev6. The aor. marks the 
momentary character of the great final act. 

Kal To Oynrov rotro= ‘we, mortal as we are.’ 

54. drav 8 ro Ovnrév «.7.A., the repetition of the full phrase strikes 
_@ high note of triumph, which continues to rise in the following 
verses with their great swinging rhythm, to a paean of victory. 

kateroOn 6 Odvaros els vikos, Isa. xxv. 8, ‘He has swallowed up 
death for ever,’ Heb.: Box ‘annihilated’ for ‘swallowed up’: in a 
strongly eschatological passage full of the hope of deliverance and 
final restoration of Israel. The LXX differs: Theodotion has the 
same tr. as here, cf. 2 Cor. v. 4. For xarewé6n cf. 2 Cor. ii. 7; 

Heb. xi. 29. 

* 85. od gov, Odvate, td vixos; Hos. xiii. 14 Heb. ‘O death, 
where are thy plagues? O grave, where is thy destruction’ (R.V.)? 
LXX rod 7 Sixn cov, Odvare; mod 7d Kévtpov cov, Gdn; a dramatic 
apostrophe to defeated Death, personified: rd vixos, the victory which 
thou hast so long maintained: cf. Rom. v. 14. 106 xévtpov, ‘the 
sting’: the weapon with which he not only slays but terrifies before 
slaying, Heinr. 

56. To 8 xévrpov rot 0. 1 dpapria. ‘Now the sting of death is 
sin,...? cf. Rom. v. 12, vii. 9, 10; sin is the cause of death, and here 
by a strong metaphor is named the weapon of Death personified. 

1] 5& Suvapis THs dpaprlas 6 vépos, the only reference to the law, as 
such, in these two Epp., exc. above ix. 20. As it is sin which gives 
its power to death, so it is the law, the external statement of 
righteousness, which gives its meaning and power to sin (Rom. vii.):. 
but Christ is the end of law for the believer (Rom. x. 4), and Christ 
has died for our sins (above vv. 3, 17): through Jesus Christ, then, 
‘accepted as our risen Lord, sin and death have both been overcome. 
The victory is more than the triumph of immortality over mortality ; 
_ it is the triumph of righteousness over sin and all its consequences in 

the Person of Christ and thereby in every believer on Him. These 
last verses then present in the briefest summary the whole triumphant 
message of the Gospel. N. It implies that the view of law worked out 
in Rom. vii. was familiar to the Corinthians. 

57. rm St Oem xapis k.7r.A. Only S. Paul uses this formula, and 
only here and 2 Cor. ii.14inthisorder. Note that this verse attributes 
the whole wonderful dispensation emphatically to Gop, working 
through Christ as Mediator, cf. vv. 24, 28. +@ SSdvrt y., ‘who 
offers us,’ Rfd, bringing out the force of the present. 

58. Gore, ddeAdol pov: the paean of triumph has been succeeded 
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by the more subdued note of instruction and warning leading to 
thanksgiving: and the whole now ends in a solemn word of exhor- 
tation to be steady and unwearying in Christian service, in hope. 

adeAdol pov dyaryroi. 8S. Paul uses this full and most affectionate 
form of appeal only here and Phl. iv. 1, where again the thought of the 
last triumph and the need of Christian endurance is present. 

&Spator ylverGe, duetax(vynrot, cf. xvi. 13; Col. i. 23 (reOewedcwudvor 
kal €dpato: cal uy meTaxvovmev, again the thought of the end is in the 
context): ylver@e= ‘become’: they had not been so; they had not 
grasped firmly the principles of their faith; else many of these questions 
would not have needed solution by 8. Paul: they are to get a firm 
footing from which they cannot be dislodged, both for thought and 
practice. 

Tweprocevovres dv TH Epyw Tov kuplov wdvrore, cf. iii. 13 ff., ix.1, xvi.10; 
Phl. ii. 33 and Eph. iv. 12: there is perhaps an implied correction of 
their disproportionate activity in speculation, cf. i. 18f. ‘The work 
of the Lord’ is preparation for the end, in mutual service and the 
spread of the Gospel: and the end has been made sure by the resur- 
rection of the Lord. 

elSdres Stu k.7.A., ‘in the full assurance that your labour, however 
hard and long, is not without effect when done in union with the 
Lord.’ evés, cf. ‘There can never be one lost good’; «éaos brings 
the thought back to present conditions. 

év xuplm, cf. Rom. xiv. 6n.: here clearly=éy Xptorg: cf. ix. 1; 
Rom. xvi. 12; 2 Cor. ii. 12; Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 17. The name 
suggests the Master whom they serve as well as the power which is 
theirs for service. 


CHAPTER XVI 


The letter concludes with a series of notes, largely personal, but in- 
cluding a direction about the ‘ collection for the saints.’ 

1-4. The collection for the saints is to be systematic, to be ready 
for 8S. Paul’s arrival: and accredited representatives are then to be 
appointed to take it, perhaps in his company, to Jerusalem. 

5-12. Visits are promised (1) of 8. Paul, after he has finished his 
intended journey through Macedonia, (2) of Timothy, who will probably 
arrive shortly from Macedonia and return to S. Paul with the bearers 
of this letter, (3) of Apollos, not immediately as S. Paul wished, but 
when a good opportunity makes it possible. 

13-14. A brief exhortation to stedfastness. 

15-18. A commendation of the household of Stephanas; and an 
expression of his own delight in the presence of Stephanas, Fortunatus 
and Achaicus. 

19-20. Greetings. 

21-24. Final greeting, signature and iaat words. 

1. wept St ris Aoylas ris els Tots dylous: the first mention of this 
important matter. See Rom. Introd. p. xiv f., xv. 25n.; 2 Cor. viii. 1f. ; 
Acts xxiv. 17. It appears from this mention here, that this offering 
from the Gentile Churches to the Church in Jerusalem occupied 
8. Paul’s mind throughout his ‘third missionary journey.’ His visits 
to Jerusalem and the character of the discussions there held no doubt 
suggested this act of brotherly love and fellowship on the part of the 
Gentile Churches; cf. Gal. ii. 10. The manner of its mention here shows 
that it had already been at least under discussion at Corinth, perhaps 
it had been suggested in S. Paul’s first letter, and the Corinthians 
may have asked for explanations and instructions in their reply. Aoyla 
(=)oyela) is found in Papyrus documents=a collection from members 
of a club for club purposes: see Deissm. B. S. 1. p. 139 f., m. p. 46: it 
possibly should be read in 2 Macc. xii. 43 (sc. kar’ dvdpa Noylav): it is 
not found in literary Greek: formed from Aoyevev, also found in Pap. : 
ef. Witkowski 47, 55; 55, 15. ys eds rots d., ‘which is destined for 
the saints’: n. he assumes that they know what saints: Jerusalem is 
not mentioned till] v. 3. 
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donep Siérafa r. é. rns Tadarlas: the project thus was first set on 
foot among the Galatian Churches, probably when he visited them on 
his way to Ephesus. Is it referred to in Gal. vi. 10? Gaius of Derbe 
and Timothy are mentioned in his company on his journey to Jerusalem, 
Acts xx. 4. N. that the Churches of Galatia are described as in some 
sense a single community. - buéraga, ‘I gave detailed instructions.’ 
Cf. vii. 17, ix. 14n. 

2. xatd play caBBdrov: c¢d8Sarov = week, Mk [xvi. 9]; Lk. xviii. 12: 
more commonly in plural, Mt. xxviii. 1; Mk xvi. 2; Lk. xxiv. 1; Jn 
xx. 7. N. that the contribution is not paid into a common fund, but 
laid by at home. The choice of the day however shows that it was 
regarded as holy and fit for such a reminder of fellowship. 

Ste édv evoSarat, ‘whatever prosperity he has,’ in proportion to his 
success in his business. evo. prob. passive, cf. Rom. i. -10. 

Wva pr...yl(vevrar: ‘that they may not be set on foot then’ for the 
first time. He does not want this money affair to be treated as personal 
to himself. 

8. ods édv Soxipdonre Sc emiorodov, eyhiomisoevar you have 
approved and accredited by written credentials’ as your trustees in the 
matter, cf. 1 Thess. ii. 4. Thus at once appears 8° Paul’s scrupulous 
anxiety that there should be no opportunity for impugning the ad- 
ministration of this fund, cf. 2 Cor. ix. 19 ff.; no doubt in view of the 
imputations that had been. brought dpaink his own mens: cf. 
1 Thess. ii. 5; 2 Cor. xii. 16. 

TH xdpww dpov = your grace, your kindness, cf. 2 Cor. viii. 4, 6, 7 
9; so evdoyia is used 2 Cor. ix. 5. 

4. édv & dfiov q=if it be important enough a matter for me to 
go too: ie. if the contribution was considerable, and the eagerness of 
the Corinthians in the matter noteworthy. It proved to be so: and in 
the absence of mention of any Corinthian in the company “of Acts xx. 
4 it is possible that the complete reconciliation of S. Paul with the 
Church in Corinth was sealed by this appointment_of him as their 
representative, certainly in that case 6¢ émoroddr, written “eredentials 
to the Church in Jerusalem. 

5. ehevoopar St wpds tpas «.t.A. The first intimation of S. Paul’s 
plans on leaving Ephesus. This plan was ultimately carried out ; 
ef. Acts xx. 1, 2. But much happened in between: for the changes 
of plans see 2 Cor. i. 15f. n. 

Srav M. 8é\0w, ‘when I shall have completed my journey through 
M.’ déépxec@ac in Acts seems to get the sense of a journey of. 
missionary or confirming work, cf. Acts viii. 4, ix. 32, xi. 19, xviii, 23 
etc.; so probably here. 
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Sépxopar, ‘I am pasging through,’ a good instance of the futuristic 
or purposive use of the durative present, cf. mopevoua: Rom. xv. 25; 
M. p. 120. 

6. truxdév, ‘perhaps’=el réyo, xiv. 10: part. only here in this 
sense: B has ruydv for tows in Lk. xx. 13; D ins. ruydv before 6 
dyyeXos in Acts xii. 15, cf. Blass, p, 252. It would seem to be used here, 
not so much to express a real uncertainty in his intention, as to 
modify the definiteness of the assertion, so that he may not seem to 
be forcing himself upon them: cf. Rom. xvi. 22-29 n. 

katapevo, ‘I shall settle with you for a prolonged stay’: cf. Acts i. 
13: the xara- has a perfective force: M. p. 112f. 

q (kal) wapaxepdow, cf. Tit. iii. 12; Acts xxvii. 12; xxviii. 12: he 
would spend the winter there during the close time for navigation. 

tva vpets pe rpoméuyyre: the next step after Corinth is not yet 
defined or at any rate not ready for communication: it partly depended 
on whether he should go to Jerusalem with the contribution (v. 4): 
the alternative would appear to have been a direct passage to Rome, 
cf. Rom. xv. 22~26, Plans were settled before he left Ephesus (Acts 
xix. 21). In any case, wherever he is to go from Corinth, he wants 
the backing of their hearty support and good wishes (mporéumew), cf. 
2 Cor. i. 16; Rom. xv. 24; Acts xx. 38. He received this in full 
measure, if they made him their delegate to the Church in Jerusalem. 

7. od Oé\w ydp «.7.’. He expresses his own wish in the matter, 
but yet leaves an opening for their free concurrence. dpm, ‘I do not 
want to come to you now on my way to Macedonia.’ ‘This was a possible 
route, and he explains why he does not adopt it: he wants to stay 
longer with them than would be consistent with the business he has 
in Macedonia. So he will do that first. It is possible that the 
Corinthian letter had contained a request that he would come straight 
to Corinth. émpetvar, ‘to stay on.’ édv 6 xiptos émirpépy, ‘if the 
Lord shall allow it’: if no more imperative claim in His service arises 
meanwhile. 

8. dmpévo, ‘Iam staying on,’ cf. diépyoua, v. 5n. 

év ’Edéoy, this letter, then, was written at Ephesus. 

tws Tis wevrynxoorys, ‘until the (next) feast of Pentecost,’ cf. Acts 
xx. 16. These two references suggest, though they do not prove, that 
Pentecost was already an important Christian anniversary: as a mere 
date (Heinr.) it would not be especially appropriate in writing to the 
Corinthians. For the Jewish use of the word, cf. 2 Macc. xii. 32; 
Tob. ii. 1 (not in O.T.). Nothing can be deduced from the use of this 
phrase as to the exact date of the letter: it would be natural at any 
time in the preceding year: and v. 9 seems to indicate that a con- 
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siderable interval lies between the date of writing and the Pentecostal 
feast. See Introd. p. xvii. 

9. Gipa ydp pot dvéwyev, ‘has been set open,’ cf. 2 Cor. ii. 12; Col. 
iv.3; Acts xiv.27: anatural and not uncommon metaphor. Epictetus 
uses the phrase frequ. but always of the open choice of death, if the 
ills of life become intolerable. For the intr. perf. see Blass, p. 56 (‘as 
in later writers’), Something had happened which opened up great 
opportunities for preaching the Gospel in Ephesus and the neighbour- 
hood. . The phrase suggests that S. Paul is contemplating a further 
stay at Ephesus of some length, and that he was writing some months 
before Pentecost. The disturbances which closed the stay at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 23f.) may have been the result of the activity with which 
the opportunity was seized, cf. Acts xix. 8ff., 20. 

évepyyjs= ‘actively at work’: the epithet does not quite fit the idea 
of 6¥pa: it implies that there were many workers to take advantage of 
the opportunity. 

10. édv St ZAOq TipdOeos, cf. iv. 17; Acts xix. 21. It is noticeable 
that Erastus, who accompanied T., is possibly the same as ‘Erastus 
the treasurer of the city,’ sc. Corinth, Rom. xvi. 23. The phrase here 
does not suggest doubt as to T.’s going to Corinth, but as to his having 
got there when this letter is received. 

Brérere (va dddBws yévyrar wpds V., a strange request; it does not 
seem to point to any hostility to S. Paul which T. would also share; 
otherwise he would scarcely have added 7d yap. épyov...ws kal éyd. 
The clause pu} Ts ovy etc. suggests that they might treat Timothy with 
indifference, because of his youth and subordinate position: and 
dpéBws possibly indicates that T. himself was of a nervous nature 
which might anticipate such treatment. BAémere tva, only here=be 
careful; that he may, etc. yévnrat wpos tas, cf. ii. 3. 

76 tpyov Kvplov, cf. Phi. ii. 30 and (w. art.) xv. 58 only. The 
anarthrous Kvpios seems to be used of Christ only after a prep. or in 
the gen. after an anarthrous subst. (Rom. xiv. 6 n.): here therefore 
= 700 Oeod, cf. Rom. xiv. 20; Jn vi. 28. 

11. é€ov0evijoy, ‘make light of, treat disparagingly,’ cf. i. 28, vi. 4; 
Lk. xxiii. 11; 2 Cor. x. 10; Rom. xiv. 3: and for the matter cf. 
1 Tim. iv. 12. 

perd teov adedev, prob.=the bearers of this letter, as in next 
verse. 

12. wept 8 "AwohAw rod aSeApou: the form of the. reference 
suggests that the Corinthians in this letter had asked after Apollos 
and perhaps invited his return. It shows too that Apollos was at 
Ephesus, or, as no greeting from him is sent, had been there shortly 
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before the letter was dispatched. perd rav d5e\pov must refer to the 
Same persons as v. 11: there is nothing to show that they were 
Corinthians; in fact, as they were to return with Timothy, they 
were probably not. «al wdvrws, ‘and on every ground,’ this 
emphatic word corresponds to the roA\a mapexddeoa : ‘all my appeals 
were met.’ ovx jv Oé\npa, ‘he had no will to come at present’: 
others interpret it, ‘it was not Gon’s will’: but it is scarcely possible 
to dissociate 6éAnua from ’Amé\\ws in the context: both mdvrws and 
the imperf. (jv) point to him. 

Srav evkatpyoyn, ‘whenever he shall get a good opportunity’ (aor.), 
ef. Mt. xxvi. 16. S. Paul may well have wished Apollos to go, and 
says so, to mark the complete harmony between them. If their 
names had been used by opposing factions at Corinth, it was not with 
the concurrence of either. On the other hand, Apollos, in that case, 
may have felt that the situation at Corinth was too awkward for him 
to grapple with alone. 

13. ypnyopetre x.r.A., for these imperatives, enforcing the exhor- 
tations and teachings of the Epistle, in brief, unconnected clauses, cf. 
2 Cor. xiii. 11 (where again dyd77 is the note of the last clause). N. all 
are in the present; they need constancy and perseverance. ypryopetre, 
a late present formed from the perf. éypiyyopa: 80 orjxere. See M.M.8.v. 

orykere ey ry wlore: for orjxere cf. Gal. v.1; Phl. i. 27, iv. 1; 
2 Thess. ii. 15, ‘stand firm in your faith’: let nothing weaken your 
attitude of faith, not even the boasted yvaors. dvdplter Ge, cf. Eph. iv. 13. 

kparatovode, cf. Eph. iii. 16 and Lk. i. 80, ii. 40 only. 

14. wdvra tpov dv dydry yvéoOw, ‘let all your being and doing 
take place in love’; the last word of exhortation. 

15. mapaxado St tyas x.r.A. A special commendation of the 
household of Stephanas, for what special reason we do not know. 
The structure of the sentence is remarkable, and adds to the emphasis. 
oléare...éaurovs forms an explanatory parenthesis; and tva...vroracc. 
gives the object of rapaxadd. tiv otklay, the household or family, 
including perhaps the slaves. dmapxy ths Axalas, cf. Rom. xvi. 5: 
the first or among the first converts, giving a promise of what was 
to come: see on xv. 20; and n. i. 16. 

els Staxovlay trois dylois érafav é., ‘they appointed themselves 
servants for the saints.’ Cf. Mt. viii. 9; Rom. xiii. 1; and perh. 
Acts xv. 2 for rdoow of authoritative appointment to an office: this 
was a voluntary self-dedication to service. Staxovia here and gen. in 
S. Paul=service of Gop; the dat. marks the destiny of the service, 
ef. 2 Cor. viii. 2, ix. 1 and Eph. iv. 12; Col. i. 7: clearly not yet a 
technical term, cf. iii. 5. -The nature of the service is not specified: 
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but might include looking after the poor, hospitality to visitors 
(Rom. xvi. 1), lending their house for meetings, etc. 

16. tva Kal v. vrordoonobe. This resumption after so long a 
parenthesis is made easier by the growing use of ta w. subj. for the 
imperative; see M. p. 178 f. and vii. 29 n. kal tpeis, ‘you in your 
turn,’ as they have served for you. tmrordoonoe, cf. Eph. v. 21. 
T} Tuvepyotvre sc. suiv or juiv, cf. 2 Cor. vi. 1. Komwovre just 
emphasises the épy., works, and works hard. 

17. xalpw St ér(, ‘ But I am delighting in the presence.. 

Urehava cal &. «.°A., probably the bearers of the Corinthian letter 
to S. Paul. We know nothing more of them. 

TO tpérepov torépynpa...averArjpwoay, cf. exactly Phil. ii. 30: ‘they 
filled up the gap caused by your absence’: he speaks as though his 
absence from Corinth left a gap in his life which these representatives 
of the Corinthian Church filled up. 

18. dvéravoav ydp ro éuov mvedpa Kal ro tpov. They did, what 
would have been done if S. Paul and the Corinthians had been 
together, they relieved S. Paul’s mind of anxieties caused by news 
from Corinth, and the Corinthians from the fear of being mis- 
represented to S. Paul. Clearly they were commissioned repre- 
sentatives of the Church: cf. 2 Cor. vii. 13: Phlm. 7, 20. 

» émywwdoxere, cf. xiv. 37; 2 Cor. i. 13, 14, vi. 9, xiii. 5, ‘know them 
well for what they are.’ 

19. at éxkAnolar ras “Aclas, no doubt = =proconsular Asia: this 
shows that S, Paul’s work at Ephesus had extended to neighbouring 
cities, cf. Acts xix. 10, 26; Rev. i. 4. No doubt there were repre- 
sentatives of these Churches at Ephesus when S. Paul was writing, 
cf. Rom, xvi. 16n. 

*Axvdras cal IIploxa. Aquila and Priscilla had left Corinth with 
S. Paul, at the end of his first stay there, for Ephesus, remained 
there when he went on to Jerusalem, and prepared the ground for 
his return; cf. Acts xviii. 19, 26. There, as afterwards at Rome 
(Rom. xvi. 3-5), they made their house a meeting-place for the 
Church, now it was only one of perhaps many such meeting-places. 
See Rom. l.c.n. The only other ref. is 2 Tim. iv. 19, when they 
are apparently again at Ephesus. 

20. év hurmpare dylo, cf. 1 Thess. v. 26; Rom. xvi. 16; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 12. S. Peter turns the phrase differently, 1 Pet. v. 14. 

21. 6 domacpos TH épy xetpt IlavAov, the signature, cf. 2 Thess. 
iii. 17; Gal. vi.11. Not only the actual signature but the concluding 
sentences (here 21-24) were written by S. Paul himself as a sign of 
the genuineness of the dictated letter (Rom. xvi. 22). 
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22. ef ris od dire? rov xiptov, ‘if any man is no friend of the 
Lord.’ It is very remarkable that the letter should all but conclude 
on this stern note. Only here does S. Paul use gure in this 
connexion (otherwise only in Tit. iii. 15); dyawa@v, ii. 9, viii. 3; 
Rom. viii. 28; Eph. vi. 24: for the contrast between them cf. Jn xxi. 
15 f. (Westcott’s note). It is a lower level of affection than dydw7; 
and at least this must be found in a man, if he is in any sense 
a Christian. The negative goes closely with the verb, and the sense 
may be given somewhat as above. It looks as if S. Paul must have 
had some definite person or persons in mind: no such general 
tendency or failure has cropped up in the Epistle. It can hardly 
refer, as Heinr. suggests, to all those who by party strife, self-seeking, 
sensual living practically denied the love of Christ. 

qro dvabena, cf. Gal. i. 8, 9: see on xii. 3n. 

Mapay 40d. It is not clear whether this should be translated ‘ The 
Lord is come’ or ‘O Lord, come’: a statement or a prayer. Field, 
ad loc. supports the former, Lietzm. the latter. On Mapdy or 
Mapdva see Dalman, Words, p. 328=6 xiépros or 6 Kipios hudv. The 
imperative is suggested by Rev. xx. 20. It must in any case be an 
appeal to or prayer for the Parousia, cf. Didaché, x. 6. Phil. iv. 5, 
6 KUptos éyyus. 

23. + xdpts Tod Kuplov "Incod peO’ tpav, he returns to his usual 
farewell prayer. There is this unique about the present form that it 
omits Xpioroi, while keeping the rest of the name. Is it fanciful to 
see in this an appeal to the character of Jesus as dictating conduct 
which the Corinthians had too much neglected? Jesus is your Lord: 
His grace be with you. Cf. the common initial greeting, xapis but 
cal elpivn do Geo warpés x.7.A., Rom. i. 7, etc. ‘The grace’ of the 
Lord Jesus is the spirit of love in which He came to die for us 
(cf. 2 Cor. viii. 9): that spirit with them will make them loving 
towards Him and towards each other. 

24.  dydry pov perd twavrev ipav, sc. doriv. A unique and 
beautiful conclusion, springing out of the last two verses, and giving 
the motive and power in which the whole Epistle, in all its various 
tones, has been written, and including all to whom and of whom he 
has been writing. Even the severe judgment of v. 5 does not 
exclude the possibility of love: it is as wide as ey Xp. I. 

&y Xpior@ Inood, the last word that is and can be said—in Christ 
Jesus, in whom both you and I live and are one. It is the ground of 
the whole Epistle. See Introd. p. lixf. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


A. Ch. v. 1-5. 


In these verses S. Paul deals with a case of gross violation of the 
moral law, so gross as not merely to violate the Christian conscience, 
but to be condemned by the common Gentile standard and conse- 
quently to bring into disrepute the whole Christian community. The 
community at Corinth, so far from being roused to exercise discipline 
and to mourn over such a fall of one of themselves, were in no wise 
lessened by it in their self-esteem and pride of spiritual achievement. 
It might have been taken for granted that they would at once have 
removed such a sinner from their society: but they have done 
nothing. In face of this report which has reached him, S. Paul 
represents himself as imagining immediate action taken: though 
absent from them, he thinks of himself as among them, as giving an 
immediate decision, not on his own authority nor as acting alone, 
but on the authority of the Lord Jesus, and as acting with them in 
full assembly of the Church, and by the effective help of the Lord 
Jesus Himself. The decision, so imagined to be taken, was definite: 
the offender was handed over to the power of Satan: under that 
power he would suffer ‘destruction of the flesh’: and the object of 
the decision was that, in consequence of this treatment, his spirit 
might escape condemnation at the last judgment, might be saved in 
the Day of the Lord. In this dramatic form of imagining an actual 
procedure of trial and judgment, S. Paul embodies in the most forcible 
way his view, and indeed his expectation, of what the Corinthian 
Church ought to have done and would have done. They would have 
met, would have felt him to be present with them, would have relied 
upon the authority and direct assistance of the Lord, and would have 
passed their temporal judgment, as now the only means to an eternal 
acquittal. But they have neglected so to act: and by their neglect 
have shown the presence among them of an utterly unchristian 
standard of morals, or at least a no less unchristian shrinking from 
responsibility. So far the situation seems to be clear. It is assumed 
that the duty of exercising discipline is in the hands of the Church: 
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that the authority on which they act is the authority of the Lord 
Jesus, the head of the Church and the standard of Christian life, that 
they would be sure of the concurrence of their founder and Apostle, 
and that effect would be given to their sentence, delivered under these 
conditions, by the Lord Himself: the sentence would itself be tem- 
porary and remedial, and would not anticipate the final sentence of 
the last day. Difficulties begin when we attempt to realise the form 
which the sentence took and the effect expected; in fact, when we 
come to the interpretation of the words which seem to express the 
sentence and to define its effects—mapadoivat roy toodroy tp Laravg 
els GAcOpov Tis capKés, wa TO rvetpa GWOT ev Ty uépa TOD Kuplov. 

mwapasovvat tT. T. To Latravg. The meaning of this phrase is 
plain: it is ‘to hand over such an one to the power of Satan,’ so that 
he can do with him as he will. But what would this mean as an act 
of Church discipline? The context seems to decide that it describes 
expulsion from the society, in accordance with the expectation ex- 
pressed in v. 2 and the command in vv. 7, 13, that such an one 
should be removed from their midst. In this case, the underlying 
conception is that Satan exercises his authority in the world of men, 
so far as they have not been removed from his sphere by being brought 
into the society of the redeemed (cf. Acts xxvi. 18; Col. i, 13; and 
perhaps 1 Tim. v. 15 (cf. Freer, MS. end of Mk)). This would be in 
accordance with the widely current conception that men were exposed 
to attack from evil powers resident in the air, and indeed under their 
power unless rescued and protected by higher powers. The same 
phrase occurs in 1 Tim. i. 20, with the difference that in that place 
no reference is made to the action of the Church, though this is not 
excluded by the phrasing: the occasion there, too, is grave moral 
delinquency, and the ultimate effect contemplated by the sentence is 
remedial. So far, then, we can explain the sentence by the idea of 
Satan having power over men, so far as that power is not overborne 
by the presence of Christ in and among them. 

els SAcOpov tis wapxés. The interpretations of this phrase may 
be divided into two classes. (a) That it means physical suffering 
ending in death. In favour of this interpretation is the fact that 
disease is attributed to the action of Satan (cf. Lk. xiii. 16 and 
perhaps 2 Cor. xii. 7; Acts x. 38 and 1 Cor. xi. 30) and demons 
(Evv. Synn.). Or it may refer to sudden death, as a miraculous 
result of the judgment of the Church. In support of this view, the 
case of Ananias and Sapphira is quoted (Acts v. 1); the case of 
Herod (Acts xii. 23); in the O.T. Jer. xxviii.16; 1 Mace. ix. 54,—But 
note that neither in the case of Alcimus (1 Mace. l.c.) nor Herod is 
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any human intervention by denunciation or curse mentioned.—Von 
Dobschiitz also compares Num. v. 11 and Acts xiii. 11. Both he and 
Lietzmann support this interpretation by reference to the widespread 
belief in the power of a curse both in Jewish and Gentile circles. In 
Jewish practice, such curses seem to have followed upon a sentence 
of excommunication (N.T. dgoplteyv, drocuvaywyov moiety) when the 
excommunicated person remained unrepentant. In Gentile practice 
the curse seems to have been merely the expression of individual 
malice (cf, Wiinsch, Fluch-Tafeln, in Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte). In 
the N.T. passages referred to there is no trace of any formula of 
cursing. ‘The evidence does not take us beyond the formal sentence 
of excommunication: though it is clear that the belief existed, and is 
here expressed by S. Paul, that that sentence in its consequence 
exposed a man to the full power of Satan, which was expected to 
manifest itself in bodily disorders and catastrophes. Here, the whole 
context shows that 8. Paul is thinking of a deliberate act of corporate 
judgment, excluding the offender from the community: there is no 
hint of a curse in this passage. 8S. Paul’s formula for cursing is 
dvaBeua éorw (xii. 3, xvi. 22; Gal. i. 8f.; Rom. ix. 3). 

But, setting aside this reference, there is still warrant for saying 
that the idea of sudden death was connected with the judgment of 
Gop as delivered through human authorities, or independently of such 
channels: nor is this view inconsistent with the assumption that the 
forma] act of the Church was an act of excommunication: the physical 
* penalty would be conceived as the act of Gop permissive of Satan’s 
intervention. The question remains whether this is the more natural 
interpretation in this passage. o 

(b) Itis held that the reference in this phrase is to the exposure 
to temptation and sin, without the protecting influence of the Holy 
Spirit, which is involved in excommunication. This interpretation 
has strong support in the Scriptural view, both of Satan as the tempter 
and of Christ as saving from his power (cf. esp. 1 Pet. ii.9; Col. i. 13; 
2 Cor. ii. 11; 2 Tim. ii. 26). The phrase would then describe the 
result of excommunication as an abandonment of the man to the sins 
of the flesh. The question how this could be described as ‘ destruction 
of the flesh’ is answered by Heinrici on the lines that indulgence of 
the sinful tendencies of the flesh results in the destruction of the 
fleshly powers and activity, so that the flesh, in its ethical significance, 
becomes weak and dies, and leaves the spirit of the awakened and 
repentant sinner free from its bondage. The fatal objection to this 
view is that it corresponds neither with the teaching of S. Paul nor 
with the facts of experience. In §8. Paul, the deadening of the flesh 
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and its members is never conceived as a process of self-exhaustion in 
sin, but as the result of the active warfare of the spirit under the 
power and inspiration of the Holy Spirit communicating the active 
life of the Christ (e.g. Rom. vii. 22 ff., viii. 13; Col. iii. 5; Gal. 
vi. 8). And, as to experiénce, while it is true that a man may 
suddenly be checked in a course of sin by the realisation of its 
horrible consequences, it is not the weakening and destruction of the 
fleshly tendency which is the cause of this check, but a movement of 
the spirit, not yet wholly seared, in horror of some result or quality 
of the sinful actions, suddenly realised. For such a man, in the 
progress of penance and repentance, there is no sense that the flesh 
has become weakened by his sinful course, but on the contrary a 
painful realisation of the strength which it has acquired and which is 
now to be overcome. 

If, however, we try to find in the expression a description of that 
sudden realisation and horror which ends in conversion, the words 
cannot be said to suggest such an interpretation. 

There is no doubt that in S. Paul’s language odpé can refer to the 
natural life as such without any moral reference (e.g. Gal. ii. 20, 
iv. 23; 1 Cor. vii. 28; 2 Cor. x. 3; Phil. i. 22, 24), as it is exposed 
both to disease and death (cf. 1 Pet. iii. 18, iv. 1). On the other 
hand, when he speaks of the overcoming of the flesh as an ethical 
element in human nature, he uses the verbs oravpoiy (Gal. v. 24) and 
in parallel passages @avarodv (Rom. viii. 13) and vexpodv (Col. iii. 5); 
and in all these and similar cases the effect on cap and its émi@uplac 
is due to the action of spirit. On the whole, the interpretation which 
takes 5.17.0. to describe a physical effect seems to have the most warrant. 
And we have a parallel, though not closely parallel, conception in 
ec. xi. 29, 30. 

So far, then, we have presented to us, as the judgment of the 
Church, excommunication, with its result of physical sufferings and 
probably death, due to the man’s being abandoned to the power of 
Satan. We then have to explain the very remarkable statement of 
the object of the whole proceeding. 

tva ro mvevpa owOy ev TH Hhpépg rod Kuplov. The object is clearly 
the rescue of the spirit, the divine element in the man, from the 
power of Satan, under which the flesh has been destroyed. And this 
is conceived as being due to the verdict given by the Judge at the last 
day. Whether we have to include in the thought the idea that the 
destruction of the flesh physically relieves the spirit from its ethical 
bondage to the flesh is not clear. The conception that death in itself 
could have such an effect is not paralleled by any other teaching of 
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S. Paul; and indeed seems inconsistent with his whole position in 
regard to the interaction of flesh and spirit, and the means of deliver- 
ance. Yet if we exclude this idea, it remains only to suppose that 
S. Paul assumes the possibility of a final verdict of acquittal, even for 
@ man who has died in his sins. The only other place where this 
question seems to be touched upon in the N.T. is 1 Pet. iv. 6. In 
that passage, when combined with ib. iii. 18 ff., it is implied that 
certain sinners have undergone the common human judgment of 
physical death, and yet have had the opportunity of accepting the 
preaching of salvation and attaining to the life xara Oedy wvevpare 
(see Hart’s notes ad loc. Expos. G. T.). If 1 Pet. thus contemplates 
the possibility of gaining that life, after death, it is possible that we 
may here have the expression of the idea that the life may be regained 
after death by one who has once, as a Christian, possessed it. 

See Lietzmann, Heinrici, J. Weiss ad loc., Yon Dobschiitz’s Urch. 
Gem., p. 269 ff. 


B.  uxurds. 


The word yvyxixds is found in the N.T. in five places only—three 
are in this Epistle, ii. 14, xv. 44, 46, one is Jud. 19; in these four 
cases there is a direct contrast with mvevyarcxos (Jud. mvedpa py 
Exovres) ; the fifth is James iii. 15 (codla...émi-yecos YuxiKh Sapovewdys) ; 
here there is no single contrasting adjective; but the contrasted 
character would be summed up by S. Paul as mvevyarcxy. 8S. James 
does not use this adjective, nor indeed wvedua itself, except twice, in 
ii. 26 of the breath of life, and in iv. 5 in the same sense (Hort), 
or perhaps in the larger sense of the human spirit as indwelt by the 
divine. 

In examining S. Paul’s use of the word we begin with ii. 14. 
Here it is used to describe the man, who in his mental activities has 
no illumination of the divine spirit to help him: he depends solely on 
his own yvx7}. But, as v. 11 shows, the yvy7 includes the human 
mvedua, the activity of self-conscious reflexion. It describes not 
the lower elements of consciousness, but the whole consciousness, 
regarded as untouched by the divine Spirit. Now for an adjective to 
describe man in this condition, capxixés is at present unsuitable, 
because it lays stress on the direction of the consciousness to the 
lower material organism: mvevyarixds of course is unsuitable, because 
it is wanted to express another condition of consciousness. There 
remains only yvyxixds: and this is suitable, because yux7 describes 
the human mind or soul in its living activities both of feeling and 
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thought, without in itself involving or excluding divine influence. 
The exclusion of the divine influence is put into the adjective, solely 
by the contrast with wxvevyarixés interpreted by the context. The 
neutral word becomes by position negative. 

It is to be noted that in the following passage (iii. 1 ff.) where 
thought is directed rather to the feelings which are aroused by con- 
troversy than to the active faculties applicable to the search for truth, 
that is, to one group only of the activities of the yvx7, the adjective 
used to describe the corresponding state is not yuyinds but capxixos. 
The former word would be unsuitable there because it would cover 
too much: these men were showing themselves gapxixoi while in 
possession of the mveiua: their conduct was capxixdvy and only too 
human (iii. 3), in spite of their true character of wvevuarixol. They 
could not be described as puxexol, in the sense in which that word is 
used in ii. 14. 

We pass to xv. 44, 46. Here the whole passage is dominated by 
the question of the resurrection of the body, c&mua, that is, the living 
organism, or the organism of a living principle. The solution of 
the difficulties, which S. Paul offers, depends upon the theory that 
the organism differs as the principle of life which uses it differs. 
The principle of life in ‘the heavenly sphere’ is spirit; and the 
organism will be spiritual: the principle of life in the earthly sphere is 
not, at any rate, only spirit: it needs another term to describe it: and 
S. Paul falls back on the wider definition yuy7: and, to describe the 
organism which is appropriate, he uses the corresponding adjective 
yuxixov. Here again, then, the special meaning of yuyixds comes 
from the necessities of the context. Here man on earth (n. éwlyeoy 
v. 40) is treated as an embodied yux7, in heaven (éwoupdmov ib.) as 
embodied xveiua: but already on earth, in the case of the Christian, 
the yvx7 is under the influence of wveiua, is, if we may so speak, 
spiritualised. “Consequently the adjective here is applied not to the 
man as & whole (as in ii. 14) but only to the cdua, the organism fit 
for the yvx7 in its earthly phase: the range of the adjective, that is 
to say, is narrower here than the usual range of the substantive, but 
in v. 45 yux7 in the allusion to Gen. ii. 7 is given the narrow meaning 
implied by the adjective. As in ii. 14 all points to the choice of the 
adjective by S. Paul being due to the necessities of his argument. 

Can we find sources or parallels to this use of yuyxexds or for 
analogous uses of yux7? ; 

S. Paul’s own use of yuxn is not frequent: He uses it simply of 
the ‘life’ of men (Rom. xi. 3 qu., xvi. 4; Phl. ii. 30; 1 Th. ii. 8), or 
a living man (Rom. ii. 9, xiii. 1;.1 Cor. xv, 45): of the ‘soul’ 
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(2 Cor. i. 23, xii. 15, 1 Thess. v. 23): of the ‘soul or heart’ as 
the source of action (Eph. vi. 6; Phil. i. 27; Col. iii. 23). Only in 
1 Cor. xv. 45 and I Thess. v. 23 is any contrast suggested with wvedua. 
The former passage we have already considered. In 1 Thess. v. 23 
(avrds 6 Oeds...dAdKAnpoy ‘pav 7d mvedua Kal  Puyh Kal rd cOua 
dudurrws ev rH wapovolg Tod xuplov nuav "I. Xp. rnpyGeln), while there 
is an analytical distinction there is no antithesis: the triple descrip- 
tion simply sums up the whole nature of the redeemed man; each 
and all its elements are, by Gop’s grace, to be preserved ‘in the 
presence.’ In fact there is a kind of climax—the spirit, most 
obviously akin to the new conditions, the soul too including the 
spirit and so made capable of the new conditions, and even the 
body, the organism of the soul and spirit, itself too to have its part 
‘in the presence.’ The last word requires the argument of our 
passage (1 Cor. xv.) to make it intelligible; and guarantees that the 
teaching on the resurrection of ‘the body’ in the form in which we 
have it in this chapter was already part of 8. Paul’s instructions. 

There is practically therefore no hint in S. Paul’s own use of the 

word of the sharp antithesis between yvyyn and wveiua, which is 
suggested by his use of yuxyixos in c. xv. If he had borrowed that 
use from elsewhere we should have expected such a hint, especially 
when as in 1 Thess. l.c. the thought of the resurrection was in his 
mind. 
- Nor is such use to be found in other parts of the N.T. Only in one 
passage in the Gospels are the two words (xveiua, yvyH) found in 
juxtaposition (Lk. i. 46, 47), and there they are parallel descriptions 
of the same object. In the Gospels and Acts yvy7 is used with the 
same width of meaning, as in the O.T., for the life opposed to death, 
the soul in contrast with the body, the seat of feelings, of action, the 
faculty both of communion with and service of Gop. It is even 
attributed in a qu. to Gop Himself (Mt. xii. 18). And ‘the same may 
be said of the other books of the N.T. The only passage which 
might raise a doubt as to the general statement is Heb. iv. 12: but 
the right construction there (see Westc. ad loc.) shows that we have 
an enumeration of the constituent elements of the whole nature of 
man, parallel to the description in 1 Thess. v. 15. 

Dr Hort’s remark (1 Pet. p. 134) confirms these conclusions: ‘ There 
is considerable exaggeration in the supposition that the word has in 
the N.T. a definitely depreciatory sense. That sense is undoubtedly 
latent in the N.T. use of the adjective yvyixds, but probably only 
through antithesis to rvevpatixés’; cf. also Hort, S. James, p. 84. 

As to the O.T. use, the examination given by Kennedy (pp. 154 ff.) 
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is quite inconclusive. He in fact offers no evidence for any sharp 
distinction between rveiua and yuyy inthe O.T. Davidson’s summary 
(O.T. Theol. p. 202 (b) (c)) closely represents the facts: ‘the spirit of 
man and the soul of man are not different things, but the same thing 
under different aspects, ‘‘spirit’’ connoting energy, power, especially 
vital power; and man’s inner nature, in such aspects, as exhibiting 
power, energy, is spoken of as spirit. The soul on the other hand is 
the seat of the sensibilities. The idea of ‘‘spirit’’ is more that of 
something objective and impersonal; that of ‘‘soul’’ suggests what is 
reflexive and ‘individual.’ S. Paul did not, then, derive the distinction 
here expressed by yuxixéds )( rvevuarixds, from the O.T.: but the use of 
the substantives in the O.T. gave him the opportunity of expressing 
the distinction which he wished to draw. 

Weiss (p. 70), while admitting that S. Paul’s distinction might 
have been derived from Gen. ii. 7 and Jewish use, maintains that 
such a derivation would not make it intelligible to Greeks. He looks 
therefore for some Greek instance of the strange use, and is convinced 
that Reitzenstein has discovered such a use in the language of the 
Greek mysteries, where yuxixdv describes the natural individual and 
personality which in the new birth is exchanged for the new divine 
nature. On this we remark, first, that the language in question is 
not addressed to Greeks as such but to Greek Christians who had 
already received instruction on the main subject from 8. Paul, and 
who may be presumed to be ready to enter into his ideas, even when 
they differed, or had differed, from his conclusions. 

But, secondly, does Reitzenstein offer a source, or a parallel, for 
S. Paul’s use? 

It is first to be noted that he recognises, and emphasises, the 
strangeness of the phraseology for Greek thought in general. yux7 
is for the Greek the highest, the immortal in human nature, if there 
is any immortal. It is only when we come to the peculiar ideas of 
the mysteries literature that any sign of a different point of view 
appears. And even here Reitzenstein rests his whole case not on the 
general language of that literature but on a single occurrence in a 
single document—the Introductory Prayer of the Mithras Liturgy. 

Now as to this document there is no evidence for a date earlier 
than the middle of the second century a.p. This might not preclude 
argument from the ideas contained in the document; but it must 
seriously affect any argument from the actual expressions which are 
found in it. 

The prayer is uttered by a mystic who is on the point of passing 
from his natural state into the supernatural condition of his perfection 
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After addressing the elements of his being, and praying them to 
entrust him to ‘the immortal birth,’ he describes his natural state as 
left behind and waiting for his return from the immortal sphere, into 
which he is passing, in the following terms: 

_ dprlas bwectwons wou mpos dAlyor Tijs dvOpwrlyyns wou YuxiKis duvdpuews, 
jy éyo madw rapadjuyoua ... 

_ And he addresses his mortal nature in the words: . 
. eraft POaprh Bpordv picts xal adrixa (dmodéxov) me Uyth mera Thy 
dwrapalrnrov Kai xarerelyoucay xpelav. 

‘While my human psychic power malt for a while whole and 
sound, which I will again receive after.. 

‘Stay, perishable nature of mortals and soon again receive me 
after etc.’ 

Clearly here yuxix% is used to describe the natural state of man 
which he leaves to pass through great straits into the supernatural 
state, to return to it again after the tremendous experience is completed. 

We may observe here in passing that mwvevyarcxés is not used to 
describe the contrasted state but d@dvaros. 

We have to consider then this phrase rijs dvOpwalyns pov Devens 
duvdews. 

There are two apparently synonymous expressions in the context, 
Ty dwoKemévy pov pice (1. 12) and POaprn Bporav pivots. 

Clearly puxixy dbvays stands for the whole organic capacity of the 
human intelligence, regarded as incapable of beholding the immortal 
birth or age ([éveots, Alwv). It is contrasted with the immortal 
birth (4 d@dvaros yéveots) and the immortal spirit (7d d0dvarov rveiua) 
the result of the new birth, with its capacity for beholding the things 
of the new world. But, at this point, we have to note a very 
remarkable fact. In describing the two worlds between which he for 
the moment stands, the mortal and the immortal, the material and 
the spiritual, he names them as xécpuos &puxos and éyuxwudvos. The 
new world is the world of yux7. This is in direct and startling con- 
tradiction with the phrase, which speaks of his mortal nature as 
puxixh divayus, and must bring it into suspicion. Neither yuy7 nor 
any of its cognates occur elsewhere in the passage. 

This inconsistency would be enough to prevent any argument 
based upon the occurrence of the adjective in this passage. But it is 
natural to suspect, in view of the two parallel phrases quoted above, 
that we have here a simple blunder of a scribe who, possibly 
influenced by contemporary Gnostic use, has misread gvo.xjjs as 
yuxixjs. If this is so the only evidence for the occurrence of the 
adjective in the mysteries literature in the sense required disappears. . 
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‘There appears to be no evidence of the use of yvyx% in this literature 
in a depreciatory sense in contrast with mveiua. (R., p. 154.) . 

We are driven then to the conclusion that the use of yuxy} and — 
yuxixds in this lower sense by S. Paul is the direct result of the 
necessities of his argument. He required words to express the living 
activity of the human consciousness, apart from the direct influence 
of the Spirit of Gop upon the man. And he makes use of the word 
which, by its wide range of meaning, was capable of being adapted in 
the particular context to a sense which for the moment emphasised 
one element in that wide range. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
fact that the us@ is found nowhere else in S. Paul’s writings. -It is 
another instance of 8. Paul’s habit of concentrating his whole mind 
on the matter in hand. 


C.  yvaors, yyvdoKay, etc. 


What did S. Paul mean by yvéors ? and whence did he derive this 
meaning ? 

First, as to the use of the word yrors in N.T. | 

It is confined to the Pauline letters, Heb. and 1 and 2 Peter, except 
for two passages in S. Luke. 

In the letters attributed to S. Paul, its distribution is remarkable, 
i.e. Romans (3), 1 Cor. (10), 2 Cor. (6), Eph., Phl., Col., 1 Tim. (1) 
each. That is to say in the two Epistles to the Corinthians it occurs 
16 times to 7 in all the other Epistles. 

Further in Rom. ii. 20, gxovra rihv ubpdwow ris yrwoews Kal rhs 
dAnbelas év Tw vow, it describes the shaping of the knowledge (? of 
Gop) and of the truth which the Jew had in the law; i.e. the special 
form of knowledge of divine things which was the privilege of the 
Jews. In Rom. xi. 33 (with co@ia) it is used of Gop’s knowledge, cf. 
Rom. viii. 29 (rpoéyrw), and in Col. ii. 3 (again with codla) it is used 
of Christ’s knowledge: in 1 Tim. vi. 20 of the falsely-named knowledge 
of certain teachers. Thus in only three out of the seven occurrences, 
outside the Epistles to the Corinthians, is it used of the knowledge 
which Christians possess. The very large predominance of the use 
in these Epistles, then, is a fact to be noted. _ 

Coming to the first Epistle, five out of the ten instances occur in 
c. viii. 1-11, in a context which suggests quotation from the letter of 
the Corinthians, and we may probably recognise practical quotation 
also ini. 5. Further, in viii. 1-11 the word is ‘used with a distinct note 
of depreciation, as it is again in xiii. 2, 8, but mainly, in both passages, 
as compared with dydryn. Two passages only remain where there is 
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no suggestion of quotation, namely xii. 8 and xiv. 6, in both places in 
reference to spiritual gifts. In neither place is there any note of 
depreciation : but the whole enumeration of spiritual gifts leads 
consciously up to the declaration of the supremacy of love. 

We may probably conclude from these facts that the word was not 
of S. Paul’s own choosing : he took it up because the Corinthians had 
made play with it in their letter: further, he is clearly not satisfied 
with the place it had in their estimation; though he admits it to an 
important place among Christian gifts. 

. We have, then, next to enquire what the ea meant by the 
word, 

And here a difficulty arises from the fact that in none of the 
passages is yviors followed by an objective genitive: we are left 
to gather its object from the context. : 

In the central passage (viii. 1-11), the knowledge claimed is of 
certain principal facts which they had come to know: the non-entity 
of idols, the reality of the one Gop and Father, and the one Lord 
Jesus Christ: and of certain deductions from these truths—the 
indifference of idol meats and ceremonies. There is nothing in 
this passage to show that yvéor.s meant for the Corinthians anything 
more than an intellectual conviction which made them superior to 
natural scruples. This must at least have been a great part of their 
conception of ‘ knowledge.’ But perhaps not all: in i. 5, whatever 
subject of praise is omitted, their richness of utterance and knowledge 
in Christ is praised : and it is obvious to take yvdous here as if Xpiorod 
were the object, and possible to interpret it not merely of knowledge 
about Christ, but of knowledge of Him, in that sense of personal 
intimacy which we shall find presently to be the kernel df S. Paul’s 
use. Still this deeper meaning is not necessarily implied in this 
context, and it must be noticed that Noyos precedes. Still less can we 
be sure that it was present to the minds of the Corinthians when they 
wrote their letter. These are the only passages which we can be 
reasonably certain give evidence as to the Corinthians’ own use of the 
word. Can we gather from them any light upon S. Paul’s dissatis- 
faction ? does he correct their use ? 

The whole gist of viii. 1-11 is to show that knowledge in the sense 
in which the Corinthians used it is insufficient as a guide to Christian 
practice. Knowledge as soon as it is satisfied with itself proves to be 
on the wrong lines: it is not the kind of knowledge required. True 
knowledge of Gop and His ways is simply man’s response to Gop’s 
knowledge of him. But it is remarkable that S. Paul does not say 
even so much. He substitutes for knowledge, yvdors, love, dydrn. 
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That is the primary requisite in man’s relation to Gop ; and if that 
is present—again by a startling turn he avoids saying that it shows 
or gives knowledge of Gop: what he does say is, that the man who 
loves Gop, proves thereby to have been known by Gop. It would of 
course be a truism to say that Gop knows the man, in the ordinary 
sense of having him present to His consciousness, if we may so 
speak. The phrase means more than that: it means that Gop has 
taken that man into His intimacy, reckons him as it were among His 
friends and familiar acquaintance. It is just this action of Gop which 
awakens love towards Him in the man’s heart: a love which is then 
the condition and medium of knowledge, but which by its surpassing 
importance makes the very word knowledge vague and thin by com- 
parison. Still, it becomes clear what S. Paul means by knowledge of 
Gop. It is not merely the intellectual apprehension of Gop’s being, 
nature and ways, as the Corinthians were too apt to interpret it, 
falling thereby into the habits of the wisdom of the world (c. ii.): but 
it is a relation of personal intimacy between Gop and man: it is the 
knowledge which one person can have of another, necessarily 
involving and depending upon, if it is to be real, sympathy and love: 
depending rather on a complex of feelings, intuitions, and experiences 
than on any reasoning investigations or logically argued conclusions. 
But, in the case of such a relation between Gop and man, it is obvious 
that the fundamental fact must be that Gop enters into that relation 
with a man: that is the basic fact: and the response is, as obviously, 
not first a claim of knowledge, but an outrush of love. 

In 1 Cor. xiii. we have another passage in which knowledge is dealt 
with. Once more a sharp contrast is drawn between yvdois without 
love, and love. Knowledge, however complete, without love leaves 
a man of no value (v. 2): knowledge, in the great hereafter, will be as 
though it had not been (v. 8): it is even now at its best partial, one-sided, 
hardly more than guess-work (vv. 9,12), in contrast with the supreme 
ethical loftiness and unfailing reality of love (vv. 4-8). And the last 
word about knowledge again presents the startling passive: rére de 
émrvyvwoopnat Kadws kal éreyvsoOnv—then, at the great hereafter, when 
the final settlement of all values takes place, he will get a true appre- 
hension, he will understand, but only on the lines and in the sense on 
which he is already known—by Gop. And at the very point at 
which knowledge reaches this height, it dwindles and vanishes— 
‘ faith, hope and love remain, these three alone ; but greatest of these 
is love.’ So supreme an element in the condition of man is this love 
of Gop, that it absorbs the thought of knowledge, and leaves it as 
such unnoticed, forgotten. 
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- It must be remembered that the passage follows directly upon the 
exposition of the character and object of spiritual gifts inc. xii. The 
most important of these are actually named; the exposition of 
wisdom and knowledge (xii. 8), faith with its mighty works (xii. 9), 
the speaking with tongues (xii. 10) are all named in vv. 1-3. Here 
knowledge is the subject-matter with which the prophet, under the 
influence of the Spirit, deals, and the ‘ knowing’ is the activity of 
his mind as stimulated by the Spirit. The matter itself is ‘ all the 
secrets and all the knowledge,’ clearly all the secrets and knowledge 
of Gop revealed by Him: the prophet knows these divine matters ; 
and knows them not primarily by power and activity of his reason, 
but by revelation. 

_ And yet neither here nor in c. viii. does S. Paul take pains to dis- 
tinguish the kinds or the sources of knowledge: he seems again to be 
dealing with matter presented to him; and to be anxious to show its 
true relation and place in the genuinely Christian experience, in 
contrast with untrue and disproportioned thoughts about it. It is 
crucial to a true conception of his position to realise that in both 
these passages he is setting over against a high estimate of the 
highest kind of knowledge, admitted to be the result of divine 
influence in man, and indeed over against all other results of that divine 
influence, as the supreme and incomparable gift of Gop, giving all 
their value to all other gifts, the gift of love. This profound ethical 
conception of the inner nerve of the relation between Gop and man 
is the medicine which he applies to the wounds of the Church at 
Corinth. 

That this is S. Paul’s permanent view of the case is shown by his 
language elsewhere. It is most significant that he uses the direct 
expression 7 yv@ats Tod Oeod once only in all his Epistles 2 Cor. x. 5, 
and there in a curiously abstract turn of phrase, to name the direct 
opposite of all calculations, self-exaltations and thoughts of men, and. 
clearly in dependence on the acknowledgment of ‘ the obedience of 
the Christ.’ Once he uses the phrase 7 éxlyywots rod Geo Col. i. 10. 
In the few other places, where the object of yvdors is expressed, the 
object is Christ Jesus (2 Cor. ii. 14; Phl. iii. 8), and once rfs d6éys 
TOU Oeod év wmpoowmy Xpiorod (2 Cor. iv. 6). A similar phenomenon 
is observable in his use of the verb (y:vdoxw, olda, éwerywwoxw). When 
the reference is to knowledge of: Gop, the most frequent use is in the 
description of the Gentiles and their limited knowledge (Rom. i. 
21, 28) or complete ignorance of Gop (ovx «lddres Oeov Gal. iv. 8; 
1 Thess. iv. 5; 2 Thess. i. 8; 1 Cor. i. 21), a description taken 
directly from the O.T. Only in one passage does he so refer to the 
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Christian knowledge of Gop, and there at once he substitutes for the 
phrase, itself suggested by the preceding description of their Gentile 
state, the thought of Gop’s knowledge of them (Gal. iv. 9 viv de 
yvovres Dedy pGddov 5é ywwobdvres bro Ged). We may compare too 
1 Cor. xiii, 12. Only once does he speak of his own knowledge 
of Gop and then in a context which sums up the experience and trust 
.of his whole Christian life (2 Tim. i. 12). And in describing the 
mveuparixos in 1 Cor. ii. 15 he substitutes for the word yiwdoxet, 
where the context suggests it, the word dvaxplve. This, surely 
calculated, reticence is a very remarkable fact. But before attempting 
to draw conclusions from it, we must note some other passages. 

The substantive or verb is used in four passages, 2 Cor. ii. 14, iv. 
6; Phl. iii. 8-10; Eph. iii. 19, explicitly of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus. The two latter passages show quite clearly that in each case 
the thought is of that intimacy given by love which characterised the 
use of the words in viii. 1-10; a knowledge of the character obtained 
by experience of His dealings with the man, n. esp. Phl. l.c.and Eph. 
l.c. Here again the intellectual element is altogether subordinate 
though obviously not excluded. Cf. also Eph. i. 7, iv. 3; Col. ii. 12, 
It is noticeable that the kind of phrase is more frequent in the 
Epistles of the Captivity. 

Other passages where the word occurs may be clagsified as 
follows : 

He claims yvdors for himself in 2 Cor. vi. 6, xi. 6; the former 
passage having a strong note of apology, the latter of controversy ; 
and in 1 Cor. xiii. 2, xiv. 6, where it is a characteristic of his gift of 
prophecy. . 

He treats it as a common possession of Christians, the result of the 
possession of 7d rvedua, in 1 Cor. ii. 12, where it is noticeable that 
for rdw Bed» Or Ta TOU Geod, suggested by the context, he substitutes 
Ta bed TOU Oeod xyapicbdvra jutv, cf. Rom. xv. 14; 2 Cor. viii. 7, and 
(éxlyvwois) Eph. i. 17, iv. 13; Col. i. 6, 9 (708 OedAuaros), 10, ii. 2, 
iii. 10. The object of knowledge when expressed in all cases is 
either Christ Jesus, or some gift of Gop, and where yvaors is 
associated with other qualities, it is always with moral and religious 
qualities, rather than intellectual, yet it is evident from those 
passages in which the object of knowledge is one of Gop’s gifts 
or dealings with man that the activity of the intellect is included 
in the conception. 

We note also that he uses the group of words with greater freedom 
in 2 Cor. i.-ix. and in the Epistles of the Captivity, that is, when 
controversy is falling into the background. 
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To sum up: for S. Paul ydéors is not used except in reference 
to knowledge of Christ, of Gop’s dealings with men in Christ, 
and, in rare cases, of Gop. The knowledge comes by revelation, 
and deals with revealed secrets. It is a gift of the Spirit, and 
specially characterises the prophet, but is also, in a measure, 
a property of all who are in Christ. The intellectual element 
is therefore subordinate inasmuch as it is not the result of intel-. 
lectual effort: but that there is no activity of the intellect in con- 
nexion with it,. it would be unreasonable to maintain. Still the 
dominant idea is of that knowledge which implies personal re- 
lations, and in detail of the experienced results of those personal 
relations. As revealed, and as being of personal relations, this 
knowledge on the one hand involves as its correlative and indeed 
foundation Gop’s action in ‘knowing’ man: and, on the other, 
emphasises with an all but exclusive emphasis the condition, in 
man, of love, as the spring and medium for the effective realisation 
of the personal relation. 

‘What then are the sources or affinities of this idea of know- 
ledge? 

It is obvious to look to the Old Testament: and in fact we find 
there the two main characteristics of S. Paul’s use. In the first 
place, ‘knowledge of Gop’ is the distinctive characteristic of the 
religious man (cf. 1 Kings ii. 10; 1 Chron. xxviii.9; Ps. ix. 11; 
Hab. ii. 14 = Isa. xi. 9: and esp. Ps. cxxxix. are a few illustrative 
passages), and is predominantly ethical, being not merely knowledge 
about Gop, but acquaintance with His character and ways gained 
by experience. Further this knowledge is in a particular degree 
the property of the prophet (e.g. 1 Kings iii. 7). ‘This know- 
ledge of Gop on the part of men is man’s fellowship with Gop’ 
(Davidson, O.T. Theol., 1. 74). And, in the second place, we have 
the same emphasis laid on Gop’s knowledge of man, as the precedent 
-condition of all man’s knowledge of Gop (Num. xvi. 5; Ps. cxxxix. ; 
Hosea xi. 12; Amos iii. 2), and in particular in relation to the 
prophet, Deut. xxxiv. 10; Jer. i. 5. For both aspects of knowledge 
Ps. cxxxix. is crucial evidence (cf. Davidson, op. cit., p. 180 f.). 

The agreement in this matter.between S. Paul and 8S. John is 
remarkable : | 

‘In the Johannine system, ‘‘ knowledge ’’ is never a purely intellec- 
tual process. It is acquired by the exercise of all the faculties of 
intellect, heart and will. Fellowship and acquaintance are its cognate 
ideas. This conception, which dominates the whole O.T. idea of 
‘‘ knowing Gop’? and of Gop ‘‘ knowing ’’ men, is similarly developed 
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in S. Paul’s “knowing Gop or rather being known of Him.’’’ 
(Brooke, Epp.-Joh., p. 29.) 

It is quite clear, then, that we have in the Old Testament definite 
affinities and the most probable and direct source of S. Paul’s use. It 
is important to emphasise, as regards the use alike in the O.T., in 
S. Paul, and in S. John, the strongly personal character of the 
relation implied. Gop’s knowledge of man regards him in his 
individual life, and developed personality (see Ps. cxxxix.): and 
man’s knowledge of Gop is regarded as essentially the acquaintance 
with Him in His personal dealings with man: ‘ there rose up no more 
a prophet in Israel as Moses, whom Gop knew face to face’ (Deut. 
xxxiv. 10). ‘And now, Solomon, know the Gop of thy father and 
serve Him with a perfect heart and willing soul.’ It is the personal 
knowledge of a person, and of the relations between them. And it is 
this element in the conception, among other influences, which made 
quite impossible for S. Paul, as indeed for any Jew, that confusion of 
natures which we find occurring in other Oriental religions, when the 
highest point of knowledge is imagined: no such descriptions as are’ 
there current of identity between the god and his worshipper (Reitzen- 
stein, p. 117 f.) are found, or indeed conceivable, in 8. Paul. 
Reitzenstein argues, with great vigour, that this use of the word 
vos is derived from Oriental, and not probably from Jewish 
sources. How the negative can be maintained in view of the O.T. 
evidence is difficult to understand. But as regards the positive, that 
there was any direct borrowing by S. Paul’ from the language or ideas 
of the-mystery religions is made improbable by several considera- 
tions. 

(1) Inthe first place it may be freely conceded that the general 
conception of knowledge, as involving much more than the intellectual 
faculties, is common to perhaps all oriental thought in contrast — 
the Greek. 

(2) The passages quoted in illustration by Reitzenstein falgolve & 
much more complete elimination of the intellectual processes than 
there is any ground for attributing to 8S. Paul. At the same time the 
end attained is rather the intuition of intellect than the intuition of 
feeling. The gnosis of the mysteries isa kind of ghost of. intellec- 
tualism, its sublimated spirit: while the gnosis of S. Paul is the 
full-blooded embodiment of a personal and therefore porporate 
experience. | : 

(3) The atnat magioal imputation of nine knowledge in detail 
for the man who has attained knowledge or equality with Gop 
(R., p. 120 f.) has no parallel in 8. Paul: it is indeed a curious 
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instance of the meeting of extremes, when we find the elimination of 
the intellectual process combines with the possession’ of. all its 
results. | 

(4) +It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the difference of atmo- 
sphere and of fundamental ideas, which the place of dydwn in 
S. Paul’s conception of knowledge causes between him and the 
writers to whom R. refers. The idea is completely absent in the 
latter. And yet for S. Paul ‘love’ is not a mere contrast to or 
substitute for knowledge: it is its very nerve and life. It is love 
which knows, and he who knows only truly knows so far as he loves. 
And this is no mere metaphor or sentiment: it describes accurately 
and completely that knowledge which exists between persons, which, 
as we have seen, is the essential characteristic of the term to S. Paul. 
On the other hand, this emphasis on love is perfectly consistent with 
the O.T. conception, though it is developed in a thoroughly original 
way. 

(5) The stress laid by S. Paul upon Gop’s knowledge of man, as 
the true basis for man’s knowledge of Gop, has no true parallel in 
the writings referred to. It is true that R. is able to quote one 
passage from the Hermetic writings (x. 5, R., p. 127) in which Gop’s 
knowledge of men is referred to: but the idea is not in any way 
developed ; for the possibility of knowing the whole stress is laid on 
the ascetic preparation and the sudden illumination. 

(6) It must be said, further, that the most striking saeatials to 
S. Paul’s language are all taken from the Corpus of. Hermetic 
writings, of which the date, so far as we can guess at it, does not 
exclude the possibility of the influence of Christian teaching and 
documents. In particular the quotation last referred to comes from 
a- book which is under strong suspicion of Christian influence (see 
J.T. S., x¥:,-no. 60, p. 536f.). Until this question is more radically 
treated, the evidence of aan documents must lie under the gravest 
suspicion. 

(7) If there is any influence of the language of the mystery 
religions on S. Paul’s language or thoughts, I should rather find it 
in the remarkable reticence of S. Paul on this subject of knowledge. 
This might conceivably be. explained by his acquaintance with the 
current use of the conception in Hellenistic mystic circles, and his 
clear sense of its defects and dangers. 

(8) This leads to the question whether the gnosis of which the 
Corinthians boasted was allied to this current use. On the whole, 
there is scarcely enough evidence to decide: but the most natural 
inference from the above investigation of passages would be that the 
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Corinthians erred by overestimating the intellectual element in © 
knowledge, rather than the mystical or intuitional element. They. 
certainly had largely failed in regard to that element which S. Paul 
expresses in his appeal to dydwn. And the hints given inc. ii. that 
they inclined too much to the ‘wisdom of the world’ seem to point 
in this direction. It must, however, be clearly recognised that 
S. Paul’s argument assumes that they would be prepared for the 
wider meanings of the word. Whether this preparation was given by 
S. Paul’s teaching, or by their knowledge -of the mysteries language 
and ideas, is not clear. 

See Reitzenstein,.d. Hellenistische Mysterien-Religionen, pp. 122 f.; 
Kennedy, S. Paul and the Mystery Religions, pp. 161 f. ; Davidson, 
O.T. Theology, pp. 74 f., 180b; J. M. Creed, J. T, S., xv., no. 60, 
p. 513 f.; Weiss, 1 Cor., p. 300 and Moulton-Milligan, Vocab. s.v. _ 


D.. wvebpa. - 


The object of this note is not to give a full account of S. Paul’s 
doctrine of the Spirit but to draw out some of its main characteristics, 
with a view to outlining the connexion of the doctrine with the Old 
Testament, and tracing the development which we find in S. Paul: 
and in conclusion we shall briefly compare the conception of spirit 
and spirits, as it appears in the Greek mystery religions and magical 
literature, as presented by Reitzenstein. 

The fundamental conception of the Spirit in S. Paul is directly. 
derived from the Old Testament. It is briefly Gop working upon 
man. In the O.T. the spirit is primarily the sign of life given by 
Gop, and becomes not merely the principle of vitality itself, but the 
unseen spiritual element in man, and so man’s spirit as that which 
he has from Gop and by which he knows and is in communion 
with Gop, The main thought is therefore of energy, power,. 
especially vital power, whether that is conceived of as the divine 
energy, the Spirit of Gop ;_or as human, the spirit of man; or again 
as the energy imparted to the human spirit by the Divine.. The 
Spirit of Gop is Gop working upon man: and the spirit of man is. 
that characteristic of man’s nature by which he is able to receive the. 
workings of Gop and by them to be stimulated and heightened in his. 
natural faculties. . It is not till the later prophets and Psalms that 
this idea of energy takes on a definitely moral character, a develop- 
ment coincident with the growth in the moral conception of Gop..- 
‘ As prophecy became more purely ethical and threw off excitement.of. 
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an external kind, the internal revelation and moral elevation 
continued to be ascribed. to the Spirit. But this revelation is not 
usually considered to be mere thought communicated, but rather an 
elevation and greater power of mind, which may, as in Isaiah xi. 2, 
ramify into many directions as wisdom, judicial discernment, counsel, 
executive and fear of the Lord’ (Davidson, op. cit., p. 199). The work 
of the Spirit is conceived in this stage as stimulating in man those 
dispositions and activities which bring him nearer to the character 
of Gon, ‘ the clean heart,’ ‘ the stedfast spirit’ (Swete, H. D. B.). 

A special form of the influence of the Spirit is the ecstatic condi- 
tion which occasionally accompanied revelations to prophets as in 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel. But this is comparatively rare. 

In S. Paul’s use we have the same fundamental conception of the 
Spirit, as Gop exercising power upon man—a description, that is, 
not so much of the being of Gop, as of His action—but there is 
a marked development on two lines. In the first place, the con- 
ception is more concrete. It is characteristic, not only of S. Paul but 
of the New Testament generally, that the term ‘the Holy Spirit’ or 
‘ the Spirit,’ without the genitive of the pronoun, takes the place of 
‘ His Spirit’ of the O.T. And ‘the Spirit’ is spoken of not only in 
action upon man, but in relation also to Gop, as knowing the things 
of Gop (1 Cor. ii. 11), as interceding with Gop for man (Rom. viii. 27), 
as uniting His testimony with ours (Rom. viii. 16), as being sent forth 
from Gop (Gal. iv. 6, cf. v. 4) in fulfilment of His promise (Gal. iii. 
14). Such phrases as these imply a conception of a more concrete 
character than we find in the O.T., and indeed such as we cannot 
adequately describe by any less significant term than personal. 

In the second place, the emphasis on the moral effects of the 
working of the Spirit is so enormously strengthened, that it becomes 
the dominantelement. The ‘fruits of the Spirit’ are ‘love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faith, meekness, self-mastery ’ 
(Gal. v. 22). ‘The Spirit of the life which is in Christ frees from sin 
and death ’ (Rom. viii. 2). These are typical phrases which express the 
dominant idea. The moral reformation, which the law could only 
point to, is effected by the Spirit : and the necessity, which S. Paul 
was under, to provide an ethical justification for. his Gospel super- 
seding law was met by the assertion of the moral power of the 
Spirit. 

This development is connected with the primitive doctrine of the 
Person of Christ. As Christ, if we may say so, is the focus of all 
Gop’s relation and dealings, so the Spirit of Gop .is also called the 
Spirit of Christ: and in His working upon man He brings man into 
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union with Christ, and forms the character of Christ in-man; so that 
it is almost indifferent whether we speak of ‘Christ in us’ or ‘the 
Spirit which dwelleth in us.’ And it is this work of the Spirit, as 
the power by which men have in them the life of Christ and are 
enabled to be Christlike, which gives such predominance to the 
ethical aspect and results of His working. 

No representation of S. Paul’s use in this matter is adequate which 
does not recognise the predominance of this moral quality. It is on 
the lines of the O.T. development, but carried far forward. 

In accordance again with the O.T. conception, the Spirit produces 
its effect on individual men, not by superseding but by stimulating 
their natural powers. Here again the most potent and characteristic 
way of His working is to give strength to the human spirit, in 
its aspect of will, in the struggle against sin in the flesh (Rom. viii.). 
But in 1 Cor. and Eph. stress is also laid on His heightening and 
illuminating the faculty of the human spirit, in its aspect of intelli- 
gence, enabling it to attain knowledge of divine things. Cf. Exod. 
xxxi. 3; Deut. xxxiv. 9; Isa. xi. 2 al. In connexion with this we 
may class, as is done in 1 Cor. xii., the strengthening of the social 
gifts of teaching, healing, governing, and administration, which found 
their use in the needs of the growing life of the. new Society of Christ. 

Further, in 1 Cor. xv., we have a remarkable presentation of the 
working of the Spirit, in quickening the whole nature of man with 
the new powers of the life eternal : an echo and development of that - 
strain in O.T. teaching according to which the Spirit is the source of 
all life. 

This enumeration brings us to those particular effects of the working 
of the Spirit which have some prominence in the Epistles to the 
Corinthians : prophecy, tongues, and ecstasy. Of these prophecy has 
marked characteristics of its own. It is a gift of the Spirit which 
brings with it a high degree of knowledge of divine things (xiii. 2) 
though that knowledge is still partial and limited (xiii. 9). It 
requires faith, in a high degree, in the possessor of the gift (xiii. 3, 
cf. Rom. xii. 6). Its chief business is edification (xiv. 3, 4), and it 
therefore deals with divine truth, not in the abstract or simply as 
‘ matter for contemplation, but in its bearing upon life, as conveying 
religious and moral principles (cf. 1 Thess. v. 20; Acts xv. 22). In 
dealing with individuals, the prophet touches the heart, convicts of 
gin, reveals hidden motives even to the man himself, and enforces the 
consciousness of the presence of the true Gop (xiv. 24f.). He, in 
fact, preaches and preaches home the Gospel asa power for salvation: 
and, in this particular, he shares the work of the Apostle (xii. 28, ef. 
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Eph. iv. 11). In all his exercise of the gift, the prophet acts 
consciously and with full command of himself (xiv. 32). He differs 
from the &édcxados, perhaps, in the more direct consciousness of the 
divine inspiration, and consequently, in the more original exposition | 
of divine truth. 

It is to be noticed that there is no hint, in any of these references, 
of the prophetic state involving ecstasy or dreams. The condition 
suggested belongs to that stage in the O.T. development of the 
prophetic idea, in which the prophet, while uncompromisingly 
conscious of direct inspiration by Gop, is at the same time in the 
fullest command of his own faculties and exercises them to the full 
in the exposition of religious and moral truth. ‘ His whole religious 
mind is engaged. He enters into the fellowship of Gop, his mind 
occupied with all his own religious interests and all those of the 
people of Gop; and, his mind thus occupied, he reaches the truth 
relevant to the occasion’ (H. Davidson ap. H. D. B. Prophecy, 
p. 1666). We may find cardinal instances of S. Paul’s own prophetic 
faculty in cc. xiii. and xv. 20f. of this Epistle: while xv. 1-19 gives 
a good instance of his practice as d:ddcxaNos. 

We pass to the particular manifestation of the Spirit noe is 
described as speaking ‘ in tongues.’ 

It is important, first, to observe that reference to the particular 
operation by way of tongues and ecstasy is almost confined to these 
Epistles. If we except the possibility of such a reference in 1 Thess. 
v. 20, and it is only a possibility, we find no such reference to 
tongues except in 1 Cor. and to ecstasy except in 2 Cor. xii. 2 Thess. 
ii. 2 clearly refers to the articulate utterance of prophets, true or 
false. Cf. Acts xix. 6, éAd\ouv re yAwooas xal érpopjrevoyv. This 
constitutes a very remarkable testimony to the quite subordinate 
place which these operations occupied in 8. Paul’s conception of the 
working of the Spirit. 

But, secondly, even in 1 Cor. the whole course of the argument of 
cc. xii. and xiv. emphasises this subordination. The test of value to 
be attached to various operations of the Spiritis moral. The question 
is how far does each recognised operation contribute to the building 
up of the Christian life in the individual and in the society. And - 
when this test is applied to ‘tongues’ it becomes clear that they 
occupy the lowest place. 

It is, then, to be noticed that this is the only case in which there 
is a supersession of the action of human will and intellect due to the 
operation of the Spirit, And, again, it is the case in which the 
element of moral effect i is reduced to a minimum. 
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It is not unreasonable to concludé that this particular phenomenon 
was confined chiefly, if not entirely, to Corinth: and to seek for its 
occasion in the circumstances of the Corinthian church. 

S. Paul himself recognises (xii. 2) that in their heathen state 
the Corinthians had been familiar with some of: the phenomena 
which occurred in their assemblies and were attributed to the 
influence of the Spirit: and his object in dealing with these 
phenomena is to give a criterion by which the effects of the 
Holy Spirit may be recognised, and to provide a standard of value 
for the different effects. The criterion by the nature of the case 
can be directly applied only to utterances which are intelligible, 
whether directly or by interpretation. The criterion is conformity to 
the fundamental Christian attitude to the Person of Jesus: and that 
not merely as the assertion of belief in a dogma but as the confession 
of allegiance to Jesus as Lord. This is in close accordance with his 
regular conception of the Spirit as the medium of union between the 
believer and his Lord: and corresponds as strictly with his funda- 
mentally ethical view of the action of the Spirit. Again, the 
standard of value, especially expounded in c. xiv., is service to the 
moral and spiritual good of the community: measured by this 
standard all merely ecstatic states and unintelligible utterances are 
relegated to an inferior position: they may give evidence to the 
individual who experiences them of communion with Gop, but such 
evidence is necessarily incommunicable, and has no ethical or social 
bearing. It is obvious that the whole conception is dominated by the 
tests and theory of values, so to speak, which are derived from the 
developed teaching of the Old Testament, carried on and rea 
by the fact of the Incarnation. 

The phenomena of the heathen experience of the Corinthians may 
be gathered from Reitzenstein’s collections, But even so a caution 
must be expressed. A fundamental defect of that author’s method 
is that he rarely give the dates of his documents : and when so much 
of his argument depends on the examination of the uses of words and 
phrases, chronology becomes a matter of vital importance. In 
particular, the large use which he makes of Hermetic literature can 
lead to no solid conclusions until the date of the literature itself, and 
of the sources which it embodies, are more precisely known. The 
more carefully the passages which he quotes are weighed the stronger 
does the conviction grow that Christian influence has been at work in 
them, as certainly as much of the magic literature is coloured by Old 
Testament phraseology. See above, p. 259. 

With this caution, we may observe that the characteristic effect of 
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divine possession, in non-Christian circles, was the complete super- 
session of the human activities and faculties, so that the man 
possessed became merely the channel of the divine expression, with 
no control over himself or any part in the action or utterance. In 
the ideas more définitely associated with the mysteries this led to the 
conception of a complete transformation of the human nature into 
the divine, yet so that, by a natural illogicality, in some sense the 
human personality was conceived as persisting through the change, 
and itself becoming capable of divine omniscience, and, if not of 
divine omnipresence, of at least visiting the regions of the divine 
presence. As positive results of these conceptions, some form of 
ecstasy was conceived of as regularly connected with the experience : 
and a new intuition of things human and divine was given, itself for 
the most part remaining incommunic¢able. 

The emphasis on ecstasy, with, for its natural consequence, the 
almost exclusively individualistic character of the experiences 
recorded, necessarily leads to the minimising of the social and moral 
bearings. While much stress is laid on the ascetic preparation for 
the highest experience, and while a moral elevation is undoubtedly 
associated with it when complete, the whole teaching is practically 
barren of moral and spiritual fruit: and in at least some of its mani- 
festations it not only allows but utilises the grosser forms of 
immorality. The fact is that the conception of the divine which 
underlies these systems, if they can be called such, is predominantly 
abstract, metaphysical, intellectual. The moral and social elements 
in that conception, present already in the Jewish religion but 
immensely developed in the Christian, are here always subordinate, 
often and perhaps generally imperceptible. This fundamental 
contrast makes any essential derivation of S. Paul’s conceptions 
from those of these religious and magical systems impossible. 

On the other hand, it is clear from these Epistles that the 
Corinthians were familiar in some form with ideas and practices 
similar to those preserved for us in the literature which Reitzenstein 
has brought to our notice. And it is also clear that the dispro- 
portionate emphasis on the intellectual elements and the subordina- 
tion or ignoring of the moral and social qualities were prominent 
defects of the Corinthian church. We may reasonably credit these 
defects to the influence of the mystery religions with their like 
weaknesses, in combination with the speculative tendencies of Greek 
philosophy. And we conclude that their influence upon 8S. Paul is to 
be found first in some of his language; though he constantly imports 
into it the fuller meanings derived from his own experience; and, 
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secondly, in the character of his arguments, which are directed to 
substituting for the weak and beggarly elements of religion which the 
Corinthians had acquired in this way, the infinitely larger and deeper 
conceptions of moral and spiritual realities, which he had learnt from 
his Old Testament education and developed in the light of his belief 
in the Incarnation. 

I take the liberty of auering: the following passage as confirming 
and supplementing the conclusions arrived at above. ‘The differences 
are obvious. The most noteworthy among them is the presence in 
Christianity, and the absence in the Pagan Mysteries, of a strong 
historic element. Isis and Mithras were figures of mythology, not 
of history. The help given by Isis to her votaries, the labours of 
Mithras in the service of mankind, were to be apprehended only by 
faith. But Jesus had dwelt on earth, had formed a society in 
Palestine. Though the exalted Christ was the source of the life of 
the Church, yet the Church was certain that the life in heaven and 
in the Church of Christ was a direct continuation of the human life 
of the Founder. Of course these facts draw a broad line of distinction 
between the mystery religions and Christianity. Also the connexion 
of Christianity with the Old Testament and the life of the Jewish 
people caused it to set forth on a higher ethical level than any sect of 
Paganism. All our evidence shows that the great teachers of early 
Christianity would have nothing to do with the Pagan rites, but 
regarded them as the invention of evil spirits. That they would at 
all consciously adopt them or borrow from them, is most unlikely. 
Yet in any broad view of history it will appear that ideas, when, as it 
is said, they are in the air, appear at the same time in many schools 
of thought and in many organised societies, where we cannot trace 
any visible lines of influence. The ideas are, like Virgil’s spirits in 
Hades, waiting eagerly for a body in which they may clothe themselves 
so as to appear on the stage of mundane affairs: and no one can say 
whence they come and whither they go.’ P. Gardner, The Ephesian 
Gospel (Crown Theological Library), p. 191 ff. 


E. xi. 3. 


S. Paul alone in the N.T. uses xegady in a metaphorical sense, 
except those authors who quote Ps. cxviii. 22 (xepady ywrlas). In 
most of the passages the context determines the meaning to be that of 
supremacy, governing authority, headship (Eph. i. 22, v. 23 (n. bwo- 
racoduevoe); Col. i. 18 (n. rpwredwr), ii. 10, 19). This use is common 
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in O.T. It is possible that in Eph. iv. 15 and Col. i. 18 the further 
idea is implied of the head as the principal seat of life to the body (cf. 
Hastings, D.B. ad verb. 316a). In this passage as the context deals — 
throughout with the relation of the woman (wife) to the man 
(husband), it is clear that the meaning of authority or supremacy 
is to be given to xegadkn. The woman as such is subordinate to the 
man, and should indicate this subordination by her habit and 
bearing. ; 

The ground for this view of the relationship is apparently found 
(vv. 8, 9) in the narrative of the creation in Genesis ii. 4. But 
S. Paul introduces qualifications. He points out (vv. 11, 12) that in 
the Christian community, man and wife are united by mutual obliga- 
tion, as servants and members of the one Lord; just as in the order 
of creation their being and conditions are derived alike from the one 
Gop. The consequences of this relation are not developed here, as 
they do not directly bear upon the question under consideration: but 
they are indicated in Eph. v. where the whole relation of man and 
wife is treated. Further, before he declares the subordination of 
woman to man, he is careful to emphasise (v. 3) the subordination 
of the man (husband) to the Christ. The authority which the 
husband has over the wife is qualified by his own relation to the 
Christ; in exercising that authority he is bound to act as realising 
the meaning of that relation. This reminder is closely analogous to 
the parallel drawn in Eph. v. 15 between the husband’s duty of love 
towards the wife and Christ’s love towards the Church. In both 
cases what may be called the natural relation of husband and wife is 
at once included in and qualified by the relation of both to the Christ. 
S. Paul’s view of that relation is laid down in Gal. iii. 28. Man and 
wife are equally members of Christ, common sharers of His redemp- 
tion and His life. The natural relation is not indeed abolished, but 
it is qualified by this new relation of the redeemed: and indeed in 
certain cases, a8 vii. 13 shows, it may be suspended in obedience to the 
higher claim. 

We have in fact the same acceptance of natural conditions with 
the insistence on their interpretation and transformation under the 
conditions of Grace, which in a different degree we find in S. Paul’s 
treatment of the relation of masters and slaves. In both cases the 
principles laid down lead far beyond the deductions which are actually 
drawn by S. Paul. 

The special object of S. Paul in this passage is to find some 
principle on which to base an answer to the practical question as 
to woman’s dress in the public assemblies. His answer may be put 
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in the form, that the veiling of women in such assemblies is a simple 
way of recognising their relatively subordinate position. Perhaps his 
reference to their own good sense (13) and to the teaching of nature 
and his final appeal simply to Church custom (16) are hints that it is 
not easy to draw from general principles, however important and 
fundamental, rules of particular behaviour and of a ritual kind. 

The interpretation of the passage given in the notes proceeds on the 
assumption that we are concerned here only with the relation of 
Christian men and women to each other and to Christ : that is to say, 
that mwavrds dvipds (3), wis dvjp (4), and waica yuv4 (5) do not 
refer to every male member and every female member of the human 
race, but simply every Christian man and woman. The whole context, 
dealing with a matter of Christian behaviour, points to this assump- 
tion: and the implied reference to Genesis in vv. 7-10 does not 
extend the general reference but merely shows how this relation 
among Christians is in accordance with the natural relation laid 
down in the record of creation. The Christian relation is here 
as elsewhere the natural relation interpreted at its deepest and best. 
There is nothing therefore to warrant Weiss’ suggestion that in ». 3 
we have a reference to the idea of the archetypal man, as expounded 
by Philo. That philosophical theory is quite alien from the present 
context, and indeed in its details inconsistent with it. The meaning 
given above to mwavros dvdpds 7) xepadn 6 xpiords completely satisfies 
the requirements of the argument. 


F, xv. 45. 


1. The rendering must first be considered. ‘In this sense too it is 
written ‘‘ the first man Adam came to be a living soul: the last Adam 
came to be a life-giving spirit,’’’ seems to give, as closely as we can, 
the force of éyévero els. The repetition of the els in the second clause 
is decisive for supplying éyévero. 

2. How far does the reference extend? MHeinrici and most other 
commentators limit it to the first clause. The second clause then 
becomes a supplement added by S. Paul, to complete the illustration 
(not quite the proof) of his statement as to the two kinds of cpa. 
But Weiss, Lietzmann and Reitzenstein argue that, as the text 
stands, it is impossible to limit the quotation to the first clause: it 
must include the second also. This involves the difficulty of finding 
in Gen. ii. 7 any reference to the other Adam. xal érdacev 6 Oeds Tov 
dvOpwrov xotv ard ris ys Kai evepiaonoer els Td wpbcwmorv abrod mvohy 
(xvetua, Philo) fwijs al éyévero 6 dvOpwmos els uxhy faoav. 
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Lietzmann boldly says that S. Paul did find it: he paraphrases 
the passage, perhaps on the basis of another translation than the 
LXX, and finds in it the creation not of one Adam but of two, a 
pneumatic and a psychic. Yet he notes that S. Paul’s supposed 
paraphrase changes the order of these two creations. He also notes 
that while Philo, for his two types of man, the ideal and the actual, 
uses both Gen. i. 27 and ii. 7, S. Paul appeals only to the latter 
passage. 

Weiss recognises the difficulty. It is not only that there is no 
reference to a second Adam but there is no contrast between yuy7 and 
avetua. He decides that S. Paul must here be using a rabbinic 
traditional interpretation of this verse, which has not come down to 
us: and considers that Philo also was dependent on such a tradition, 
which he further interprets on Platonic lines. Philo however does 
not find the Messiah in his heavenly man; and so is as different from 
S. Paul as S. Paul from him. 

Reitzenstein cuts the knot: recognising the difficulty of including 
the last clause as part of the quotation or interpretation, he revises 
the text by leaving out e/s, supplies éo7iv, and makes the last clause an 
independent observation of S. Paul. He regards the source of the 
statement as so far unexplained, either by the Messiah-doctrine, or by 
Jewish-hellenistic speculation about a first heavenly man and a second 
earthly man, still less by Philo’s doctrine of the ideal man. The 
only basis must be the belief in a Gop-man with whom Christ is 
identified ; because He is Gop, it is predicated of Him that He is a 
avedua <worootv. The proof from Scripture is merely inserted in an 
already fixed mystical system, already partially hinted at in xv. 22. 

The argument, that the present text involves the extension of the 
quotation to include the second clause, is strong but not inevitable. 
Nor is it really satisfied by Weiss’ supposition of a traditional exegesis 
or by Lietzmann’s scarcely intelligible account of the matter. In 
spite of Weiss’ expression of surprise at Heinrici’s comment, that still 
remains in view of the facts the simplest explanation, even without 
Reitzenstein’s heroic operation. 

Nor again can I accept Weiss’ argument that éyévero as supplied 
from the first clause must refer to the same time as it refers to in the 
first clause. The time reference is at once altered by the contrast 
between xpa&ros and foxaros. &cxaros implies a considerable interval 
and intermediate stages between the Adam so described and the first 
Adam ; more explicitly indeed than if deUrepos had been used here, as 
it is in v. 47. This same adjective seems also to exclude all 
reference to the doctrine of the Primal man (even if we had any 
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adequate evidence for holding that that doctrine was current among 
Jews or Greeks at this time: certainly the evidence given by Clemen 
is shadowy in the extreme). Clemen indeed suggests that by this 
epithet S. Paul is combating the doctrine of the Primal man. But 
the train of thought in the context contains no suggestion of such a 
polemic ; on the other hand, it does suggest, as Reitzenstein sees, an 
occasion for the phrase, which may very probably have been its 
actual origin, the phrase itself being a condensed summary of 
S. Paul’s conception of the relation of Christ to men, which he is here 
applying to support his argument for the resurrection. For what is 
the argument ? 

We have already had a hint of it in v. 22. In that verse the fact 
of the resurrection is made to depend on a union with Christ, which 
is parallel to the natural union with Adam. Here the question is not 
as to the fact of the resurrection, but as to its manner : ‘ with what kind 
of body are they raised?’ And the answer, after preparatory explana- 
tions and analogies, is, with the same kind of body as that in which 
Christ rose. And this answer is based (1) on the union with Christ 
of those who are to be raised ; (2) on the nature of Christ Himself, as 
indeed man, but man become a lifegiving that is divine Spirit; able 
therefore to impart His own life and its proper form or body to those 
that are in union with Him. As true man He is called Adam, on the 
analogy of the natural Adam from whom the race derives its natural 
existence: but he is 6 éoxaros ‘the last man’; because He is the 
_ last stage in human history, and is Himself and causes in them that 
are His the final perfection of human nature. They are in Him a 
‘new creation ’ (2 Cor. v.). The phrase itself therefore is, as it were, 
struck out in the heat of the great argument. Its background is ‘the 
mystical system’ of 8S. Paul’s conception of the life év Xporg: and it 
naturally leads on to the series of phrases in which the old nature and 
the new are contrasted, and to the final revelation of the secret 
of the great consummation. It is an original conception and an 
original phrase. If we are to seek for an antecedent none seems to 
approach in probability the suggestion that S. Paul here has in mind 
our Lord’s designation of Himself as ‘ the Son of Man.’ 
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